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Gentlemen, 

An  author  unknown  to  you, 'and  who 
fhall  ever  remain  fo,  takes 'the  li¬ 
berty  of  laying  before  you  an  effay 
on  the  rules  and  laws  of  a  profefllon,  which 
it  is  greatly  your  Inferefl'to  be  acquainted 
with  in  its  utmofl  latitude;  That  you  are 
'at  prefeht  perfectly  informed  of  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  many  of 'them,  we  have,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  lalt  Seafon,  had  abun¬ 
dant  proof  i  'there  are,  'however,  ,fome 
more  effential  onCs,  which  thole  who  fre.- 
quent  the  performances  you  exhibit,  ima¬ 
gine  have  not  fufficiently  taken  up  your 
attefttion. 

You  will  find  we  have  pafs’d  the  more 
curforily  over  the  former,  that  we  might, 
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in  a  treatife  not  intended  to  tire  you  wit-h 
its  length,  have  room  to  expatiate  as  much 
as  ihould  be  neceffary  on  the  others. 

The  great  principle  we  have  laid  down  in 
this  work  is,  That  to  be  qualified  to  judge, 
a  man  muft  be  unprejudic’d  •,  and  we  flatter 
ourfelves  that  it  will  appear  we  are  fo  in  an 
eminent  degree  :  you  will  here  find  a  great 
deal  of  juftly-merited  praife,  together  with- 
much  as  juftly-merited  cenfure.  We  hope 
we  {peak  in  both  not  only  our  own  fenfe  of 
the  matter,  but  that  of  your  audiences  in 
general.  We  fliall  be  glad  to  find  the 
juft  praife  we  have  beftowed  on  the  moi'e 
deferving,  heightening  in  them  that 
honeft  pride  which  is  the  fureft  guardian 

their  fame,  and  the  nobleft  incentive 
to  engage  their  attention  to  the  real  orna¬ 
ments  of  their  profeflion :  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  cenfure  may  prevent  thofe 
who  are  incapable  of  playing  interefting  : 
charadters,  from  engaging  for  the  future  in  ; 
fo  romantick  a  purfuit  of  praife,  even  tho’ 
the  ignorance,  or  the  private  viev/s,  of  a  | 
Manager,  ftiould  tempt  them  to  do  fo,  our 
■views  will  be  fully  anfwer’d. 
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But  the  good  effeds  of  our  admonitions^ 
we  expedl  to  receive.  Gentlemen,  more  im-- 
mediately  from  you  :  we  iee  you  at  the^head- 
of  companies,  in  each  of  which  there  are; 
many  aftors'of  great  merit,  Ibme  of  mode-- 
rate  merit,  and'  fome  of  no  merit  at  all 
we  hope  we  fliall  make  it  appear  that  your 
own  interefls,  as  well  as  our  fatisfaftion,- 
require  it  of  you  to  do  hereafter  what  we 
are  almoft  afhamed  to  mention,  as  a  thing, 

yet  to  be  done, - to  proportion,  in  every 

re  prefen  tation,  the  burthen  to  the  Ihoulders- 
that  are  to  bear  it,  and  to  give  us,-  in  the 
beft  charaelers,  the  beft  players  you  have- 
for  them. 

*  f 
« 

4 

You  cannot  be  uninform’d  that  Monf, 
Sainte  Albine  fome  years  ago  gave  laws  to  the 
French  ftage,  which  were  founded  on  nature 
and  reafon,  and  therefore  very  unexceptiona¬ 
ble  :  we  know  they  were  coolly  received  indeed; 
by  the  players,  but  the  audiences  thought  fo- 
well  of  them,  that  they  interefted  them- 
fclves  to  fee  many  of  them  put  in  execution 
and  the  immediate  confequence  was,  the 
raifing  that  theatre  to  a  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion  it  never  did,  nor  ever  cou’d  have  rifen' 
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to  without  them.  What  St.  Alhine  laid 
before  the  French  audiences,  we  fubmic  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Managers  of  l\\Q,BntiJh 
theatres;  we  know, Gentlemen,  that  no  body 
is  fo  able  to  judge  of.  the  merits  of  our  ob- 
fervations  as  you  are,  and  we  flatter  our- 
felves,  that  when  you  -are  convinced  his 
your  interefl  to  confider  things  in  the  light 
in, which  we  reprefent  them,  you  will  not  fail 
to  give  them  your  fandlion,  by  introducing 
them  into  praftice.  You  have  now  a  long 
vacation  before  you,  to  confider  of  thefe 
things  in ;  and  we  hope  to  fee  the  future 
emulation  between  you,  exerting  itfelf  not  in 
difputing  who  fhali  have  mofl:  good  per¬ 
formers  in  pay,  but  who  fhali  employ  them 
moft  adequately  to  their  talents,  moft  to 
their  own  honour,  and  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  their  audiences. 

If  this  prove  the  confequence,  we  fhali 
not  be  follicitous  of  telling  the  world  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  giving  you 
thefe  hints ;  or  you,  who  it  is  that  has 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  prove  himfelf. 

Gentlemen^ 

Tour  very  fincere  Friendy 
and  obedient  humble  Servant', 
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PART  the  First, 

Of  the  'principal  Advantages  which  a  Player 
ought  to  have  from  Nature, 

Among  the  many  arts  which  ihouhl 
never  be  exercis’d  but  by  perfons  ’who 
are  happy  in  a  variety  of  natural  accom- 
plifhments,  there  are  few,  to  the  excelling  in  which 
they  are  more  eflential,  than  in  performing 
well  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  Adlor  is 
cxpe£Icd  to  delude  the  imagination,  and  to  afFeft 
the  heart  :  and  in  order  to  his  attaining  to 
perfeilion  in  this  difficult  tafk,  nature  muft 
have  been  affiftant  to  him  in  an  uncommon  man¬ 
ner. 
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It  is  effential  to  our  being  rationally  pleas’d  with 
theatrical  reprefentations,  that  the  performers  to 
whom  the  principal  parts  are  allotted,  perfedlly  keep 
up  the  illufion  we  are  to  be  entertained  with  5  as  it 
is  peculiarly  from  them,  that  we  expect  what  is 
to  move  and  afFe£l  us. 

Thefe  performers,  therefore,  more  than  all  the 
reft,  ought  to  be  felecled  from  among  perfons, 
whom  nature  has  particularly  favour’d'. 

In  enquiring  what  are  the  natural  endowments 
immediately  necefiary  to  performers  on  the  ftage  in 
general^  we  (ball  endeavour  to  difeufs  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  points,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
properly  or  fufficiently  explain’d  ;  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine,  what  are  the  peculiar  qualifica¬ 
tions  necefiary  to  particular  aSlors, 

Per’haps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  do  the  publick 
a  more  acceptable  fervice  on  the  fubjedl  of  thefe 
entertainments,  than  by  informing  thofe  w-ho 
are  ambitious  to  appear  in  the  capital  parts  of  our 
plays,  (tho’  nature  has  deny’d  them  the  necefiary 
means)  that  it  is  impofiible  to  fucceed  in  fo  ill- 
judg’d  an  attempt. 

This  we  fiiall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  the 
fecond  book  of  this  firft  part. 
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BOOK  L 

In  which  many  of  the  common  Prejudices  of 
the  Age  are  conftdered  \  and  Obfervations 
made  on  the  neceffary  Salifications  of  Per¬ 
formers  on  the  Stage  in  general. 

CHAP.  I. 

Can  an  A  Si  or  excell  in  his  Projcffm^  vjithout  a 

good  JJnderJianding  ? 


A  Thing  is  not  alv^^ays  the  more  true,  becaufe 
it  is  generally  affirm’d.  Vv”e  frequently 
hear  people  who  pretend  to  be  the  beft  judges  of 
dramatic  performances,  declare  that  fome  of  the 
modern  ailors,  who  have  a  general  and  not  wholly 
undeferv’d  applaufe,  have  mean  underftandings : . 
Bat  we  flatter  ourfelves,  it  may  be  eafily  proved, 
that  either  the  acl:ors,  whom  thefe^fevere  criticks 
cenfure,  have  more  fenfe  than  they  have  the 
difeernment  to  diftinguifh  in  them  ;  or  that. they 
have  lels  merit,  even  than  they  allow  them,  and 
have  the  good  lortune  to  be  elleeined  much  better 
performers,  than  they  really  are. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  avoid  the  allowing  a  good  un- 
derftanding,  even  to  perfons  wiio  excel  in  arts 
that  are  merely  mechanick  ;  and  furcly  the  ac- 
complifli’d  a6^or,  if  he  have  no  other  title  to  it 
than  that  ot  his  being  fuch,  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
ll  2  %  . '  liv’d 
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ny’d  the  fame  conceflion.  Is  it  poflible  that  a 
man  can,  in  a  feries  of  diJierent  parts,  continually 
command  our  applaufe,  if  he  have  not  a  juft 
and  diftinguifhing  apprehenfion,  to  give  him  at 
all  times,  and  always  with  propriety,  the  necef- 
fary  admonitions  for  his  juft  deportment  under 
every  circumftance  of  every  one  of  them  ?  and 
indeed,  if  he  have  not  a  nice  difeernment  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  affinities  of  things,  and  the  dependan- 
ces  of '  the  incidents  on  one  another?  for  this 
muft  ever  be  the  directing  needle  that  points  out 
the  invariable  pole,  both  to  the  poet  and  per¬ 
former. 

It  is  not  enough  to  entitle  a  player  to  our 
applaufe,  that  he  remembers  every  ftriking  in^ 
cident,  every  beauty  in  his  part ;  ’tis  equally 
neceflary,  that  he  diftinguifh  the  true,  the  exaft 
manner,  under  which  every  fingle  beauty  muft 
be  reprefented.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  he  knows 
libw  to  raife  his  paffion,  he  muft  know  how  to 
raife  it  by  juft  ru^es,  and  to  affign  it  its  peculiar 
bounds  and  height,  according  to  the  degree  the 
circumftances  of  his  part  require  ;  below  which  it 
muft  not  fink,  and  beyond  which  it  muft  not  rife. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  his  figure  be  in  general 
good  and  proper  for  the  ftage;  and  that  his  face 
can  mark  the  changes  of  his  foul :  we  (hall  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  him  ifhisperfon  be  not  always  kept 
in  a  proper  attitude ;  and  (hall  quarrel  even  with 
the  expreffion  of  his  countenance  if  it  do  not  re¬ 
gulate  itfelf  at  every  circumftance,  not  only  to  the 
paffion,  but  to  the  degree  of  the  paffion  it  is  to 
deferibe  to  us. 

It  is  not  only  effential  to  his  fuccefs  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  let  a  pafTage  which  he  delivers,  lofe  the  leaft: 
part  of  its  force,  or  of  its  delicacy,  in  his  fpeaking 

it: 
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it:  when  he  has  thus  given  it  all  tliC  juflice  ima¬ 
ginable,  he  mult  add  to  that  all  the  graces  that 
a  (tudy’d  delivery  and  aflion  can  beftow  cn  it. 
He  is  not  to  content  himfelf  wdth  following;  his 
author  ftriflly  and  faithfully j  but  in  many  places,  he 
muft  afTift  and  fupport  him  ;  he  muft  even  in 
feme  inftances  become  a  fort  of  author  himfelf;  * 
he  mu^  know  not  onlv  how  to  give  the  proper 
exprcflicn  to  every  finefie  the  poet  has  thrown 
into  his  part,  but  he  muft  frequently  add  new 
ones ;  and  not  only  execute,  but  create  graces. 
A  ftart,  a  gefture,  nay,  a  mere  attention,  properly 
employ’d,  are  often  of  as  happy  efieft:  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  piece  of  wit  in  comedy,  or  a  noble  fentiment 
in  tragedy;  a  peculiar  cadence  in  the  actor’s  voice, 
or  a  bare  paufe  artfully  thrown  in,  have  fici^uently 
produc’d  applaufe  from  a  fentence,  which  it  it  had 
been  delivered  by  an  inferior  performer,  wouM 
not  have  had  any  attention  paid  to  it  by  tlte 
hearers. 

1  he  art  of  exciting  the  paftions  in  an  audicnce- 
by  the  performer’s  raifing  them  in  himfelf,  with  a 
judgment  and  exaflnefs  propoi-tion’d  juftly  to  the 
feveral  circumftances,  is  at  leaft  as  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  as  that  of  giving  its  due  force,  cr  true 
delicacy,  to  every  paflage.  The  poet  w  ho  has  made 
himfelf  a  mafter  of  the  power  of  commanding  the 
paffions  and  throwing  the  foul  into  every  degree 
of  them  that  he  pleafes, 'exerts  his  utmoft  efforts 
in  vain,  and  ufes  every  art  without  fucceft,  when 
the  adlor  does  not  join  his  ftill  to  the  raffing  the 
eft'efls  he  intends  by  them.  When  even  a 

*  The  truth  of  thi=  aftertion  will  be  made  evident, 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  hneffes  in  the  art  ot' 
the  player,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work, 
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good  part  falls  into  bad  hands,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  the  audience  laugh,  where  the  author 
meant  to  have  drawn  their  tears. 

Few  people  are  able  to  judge  of  the  good  un- 
cerflanding  that  is  neceffary  to  the  player,  in 
order  to  his  keeping  up  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  a 
fentiment;  to  prevent  his  exaggerating  it  to 
bombaft,  or  weakening  and  debafmg  it  to  nothing 
in  the  delivery;  and  to  hisdiftinguifning  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fteos  thro’  which  his  author  means  to  lead 
▲ 

the  paflions  and  the  imaginations  of  his  audience ; 
and  by  w^hich  he  is  to  carry  himfelf  from  oppo- 
fite  to  oppofite  afFeflions. 

There  is  an  art  of  colouring  peculiar  to  poe¬ 
try,  which,  tho’  in  many  refpedfs  it  be  different 
from  that  in  painting,  is  yet  to  be  conducted  by 
the  fame  kind  of  rules.  We  require  of  both  the 
fame  flrength  of  tints,  and  the  fame  diftincfions  in 
the  diffribution  of  the  brio;htneires  and  fhadows  ; 
the  fame  caution  in  obferving  the  degradation  of 
lights  ;  and  the  fame  art  in  throwing  objedts  to 
a  diifance,  or  in  bringing  them  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  eye. 

It  is  net  only  the  poet,  but  the  player  alfo,  of 
whom  we  require  this  fkill  in  colouring  the  ob- 
jedfs  he  is  to  prefent  to  us ;  he,  like  the  painter, 
muft  be  a  mafter  of  this  ingenious  theory  of  fha- 
dov/s,  the  feilfuf  application  of  which  is  by  an 
infeniible  gradation  to  condudt  the  eye  from  the 
iirft  and  moft  if ri king  part  of  the  picture  to  what¬ 
ever  lies  ©bfeured  in  Oiades  behind.  As  the  pain¬ 
ter  often  gives  us  aprofpect  of  an  extenfive  coun¬ 
try  in  a  very  little  piece,  the  poet  fometimes  in 
the  cornpafs  of  a  fev/  lines,'  gives  his  adior  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  different  impreffions:  in  this  cafe  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  to  exert  his  fkill  in 

diftin- 
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^iftlnguifhing  to  us,  that  things  tho’  placed  near 
to  one  another  in  the  fmall  bounds  of  the  re- 
prefentation,  are  not  neighbours  to  each  other 
in  the  one  cafe  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  other 
in  the  profpe£l  which  is  the  fubject  of  the  pidlure. 
'rhe  player  ought  to  have  as  ftricl  an  attention 
to  thefe  differences,  and  as  nice  a  judgment  in 
them,  as  the  poet;  he  muff  no  more  than  the 
painter,  confound  thofe  things  together  between 
which  nature  has  plac’d  a  vaft  dillance,  becaufe 
they  are  to  be  feen  in  a  fmall  compafs :  But  then 
he  muft  very  nicely  conduct  himfelf  in  thofe  fud- 
den  tranfitions,  thro’  w’hich  he  is  to  make  one 
paffon  fucceed  to  another;  and  that  perhaps  its 
contrary. 

The  player  has  equal  neceflity  for  addrefs  and 
for  precifion,  to  give  the  true  ftrength  to  every 
paffage  in  his  part,  and  to  convey  the  fentiments 
delivered  to  his  care,  in  their  proper  force  and 
beauty.  Nor  arc  thefe  quaiifiCcitions  lefs  ufe~ 
ful  to  him  in  dictating  the  neceffary  geftures 
w'hich  are  to  accompany  the  expreflion ;  and  in 
the  forming  not  only  his  countenance,  but  his 
whole  perfon,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  age, 
ffation,  and  character  of  the  perfon  he  reprefents ; 
and  even  in  the  proportioning  the  tone  of  his 
voice  and  the  attitudes  of  his  h2;ure,  to  the  fitu- 
ation  in  which  he  is  plac’d. 

It  is  evident  then  that  a  good  underftanding  is 
as  neceffary  to  a  player,  as  a  pilot  is' to  a  veffel  a"t 
fea  ;  ’Tis  the  underftanding  alone  that  governs 
the  helm,  that  diredts  the  whole  fabriclc,  and 
calculates  and  marks  out  its  courfe.  There  are 
fome  inffances  indeed  in  which  an  author  has 
given  fuch  force  and  perfpicuity  to  a  fentiment, 
that  the  underftandino;  of  the  perfon  w^ho  delivers 
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it  in  his  words,  is  not  interefted  in  the  reception 
it  meets  with  from  the  audience  ^  but  thefe  are 
only  particular  cafes. 

The  reader  who  has  feen  mafque  of 

Co?nu5  reprefented  fome  months  ago  at  Drwy 
Lane^  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  inftance  of  this 
truth.  The  frugal  manager  of  that  theatre,  w^ho 
feems  to  underhand  it  as  the  great  fecret  of  his 
cfHce  to  treat  an  audience  as  cheap  as  he  can, 
and  to  give  them  no  more  good  things  at  once 
than  are  juft  fufficlent  to  bring  them  together  ; 
had,  at  this  time,  converted  a  gaudy  fcene  which 
had  been  almoft  the  only  merit  in  a  former  en¬ 
tertainment,  into  a  palace  for  Comus,  He  feemed 
to  have  confidered  it  as  an  unnecefTary  piece  of 
luxury  (to  ufe  the  words  of  a  very  celebrated 
wTiter,  who  chufes  to  be  namelefs  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions)  to  treat  more  than  one  cf  the  fenfes  of 
his  audience  at  a  time  ;  and  as  the  fight  was  here 
to  be  charm’d,  there  appear’d  no  fort  of  necef- 
iitv  for  addrefilng  any  thing  to  the  underftanding. 

On  this  occafion  w’^e  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  truth  cf  the  propofition  juft  delivered 
in  a  very  eminent  manner ;  and  found  that  Milion 
was  able  to  do  more,  much  more,  than  all  that 
Jddifon  or  his  warmeft  friends  and  commentators 
have  fai  d  of  him ;  even  to  make  the  man  who 
play’d  the  part  of  the  eldeft  brother,  deliver 
words  that  fhou’d  command  applaufe. 

We  flatter  curfelves  that  every  body  will  al- 
lovv^  in  this  cafe  the  underftanding  of  the  perfon 
who  pronounc’d  Miltords  words,  was  not  at  all 
concern’d  in  procuring  them  a  good  recepti¬ 
on  ;  yet  we  remember  the  whole  houfe  rung 
with  the  joy  of  the  audience  on  hearing  the  no- 
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ble  fentiments  thrown  into  that  part  where  the 
author  declares, 

Virtue  cou’d  fee  to  do  what  Virtue  ought 
Bv  her  own  radiant  light  :  -Tho’  fun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  feas  funk.— 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  bread. 
May  fit  i’th’  center  and  enjoy  bright  day  ; 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  foul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  fun, 

Himfelf  is  His  own  dungeon. 

Not  the  violent  emphafis  this  mod  judicious 
fpeaker  contriv’d  to  throw  upon  the  word  Flat 
in  the  third  line,  or  on  Under  in  the  lad  but 
one  ;  not  even  his  finking  the  word  Virtue  in 
both  places  where  it  occurs,  cou’d  prevent  the 
audience  from  perceiving  that  there  w-as  .more 
merit  in  thefe  lines,  than  in  half  the  tragedies 
that  have  been  applauded  within  thefe  feven 
Tears. 

Nay  w^e  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  not  only 
an  elevated  fentiment,  but  the  mere  fpirit  of 
poetry,  when  rais’d  to  the  pitch  it  dands  at  in  th  s 
piece,  cou’d  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  in- 
dependantly  of  the  machine  it  was  utter’d  from  ; 
when  w^e  heard  from  the  fame  unmeaning 
mouth,  and  almod  in  the  farne  breath, 

Wifdom’s  felf 

Oft  feeks  a  fweet  retired  folitude, 

Where  with  her  bed  nurfe  contemplation. 

She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That  ill  the  various  budle  of  refort 
^Vcre  ail  too  rufllcd  and  fometimes  impair’d. 
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And  afterwards, 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog,  or  fire  ;  by  lake  or  mcorifli  fen  ; 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  ftubborn  unlaid  ghoft  ; 

That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  Curfew  time^ 
Hath  hurtful  power  o’er  true  virginity. 

It  mud  be  allow’d  that  a  long  familiarity  with 
the  fiage  will  fometimes  fupply  the  place  of  j 
iudgment  and  good  fenfe  in  the  performer  ;  Some-  I 
times  alfohe  may  have  been  oblig’d  to  nature  for  i 
peculiar  qualifications,  and  that  in  fo  eminent  a  i 
degree,  that  often  when  they  are  brought  into  ufe,  j 
tho’  it  be  merely  done  by  a  kind  of  inftindf,  not 
by  a  judicious  adapting  of  them  to  the  fcenes, 
they  fliall  happen  to  fuit  fo  well  with  the  circum- 
{lances  of  the  charadler  he  reprefents,  that  we 
cannot  deny  him  a  high  applaufe.  This  however 
is  no  more  than  the  deception  of  a  moment;  an 
abfurdity  that  follows  immediately  after  in  the 
voice,  the  gefture,  or  theeK^reiEon  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  this  lucky  player,  lets  us  into  his 
true  charadler  ;  and  we  find  that  it  was  not  the  I 
man,  but  merely  his  organifation  that  before  | 
merited  our  applaufe.  I 

How  truly  pityable  is  the  condition  of  that 
author,  who  is  under  a  necefiity  ofentrufting  his  | 
fuccefs,  his  reputation,  in  a  new  piece,  to  thefe  i 
miferable  automatons :  And  on  the  other  fide, 
how  happy  is  the  fortune  of  that  writer,  who  : 
fees  his  play  fall  into  fuch  hands,  that  every  cha- 
radter  of  it,  not  only  among  the  capital  but  the 
inferior  ones  too,  is  given  to  a  performer  who 
v/ill  not  only  be  capable  of  preferving  all  the  fpi- 
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'  Tit  cf  the  moft  {Lining  parts  of  it  to  its  utmcft 
J  height,  but  of  adding  graces  to  thofe  which  are 
I  I'wfs  eminent  or  ftriking. 

j  The  comic  writers  are  above  all  others  happy 
i  in  falling  into  fuch  hands,  as  their  pieces  are  often 
I  in  a  great  meafure  fupported  by  the  delicate  and 
I  judicious  addrefs  of  the  performer  :  How^  ought 
the  poet  in  this  way  to  congratulate  himfelf  when 
he  finds  his  principal  character  in  the  hands  of  a 
player,  who  know’s  the  niceft  rules  cf  joining  the 
delicate  the  natural  ;  who  knows  how  to  add  a 
graceful  and  decent  dignity  to  the  comic  fcene ; 
and  has  even  raifeJ  more  than  once  the  laugh  of 
the  pretty  gentlemen  of  the  age  at  their  own 
follies ! 

The  aflor  who  is  capable  of  executing  this, 
furely  can  never  be  fufpedled  of  wanting  under- 
{landing  :  ’Tis  evident  that  this  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  the  qualifications  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  that  diredlor ;  indeed  few  of  the  comic 
adtors,  who  have  made  any  figure,  have  been 
I  fufpedfed  in  this  particular.  It  is  not  the  fi:me 
i  cafe  among  the  performers  in  tragedy  3  every 
j  one  will  recolledl  that  feme  who  have  appeared 
I  at  leaft  decent  in  many  not  contemptible  cha- 
I  raclers  in  that  wav,  have  been  violently  fufpedfed 
of  a  deficiency  in  this  point. 

If  we  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  eflablifh  a 
more  juft  idea  of  Senfe  or  XJnderJlanding^  than  at 
j  prefent  the  world  perhaps  ufually  does  ;  and  give 
j  ourfelves  leave  to  judee  cf  the  feveral  kinds  of 
I  It,  or  the  feveral  forms  at  leaft:  under  which  it 
prefents  itfelf  to  our  view  ;  we  fhould  be  more 
accurate  in  the  determining  the  charadlers  of  our 
theatrical  performers  in  regard  to  it,  Thofe 
among  them  whom  we  hear  accufed  of  wanting 
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fenfe,  perhaps  ought  rather  to  be  faid  to  have  a 
difterent  kind  of  it  from  that  of  their  accufeis, 
than  abfolutely  to  be  without  it.  Players  who 
pleafe  in  various  characters,  and  yet  are  cenfured 
as  having  very  bad  underftandings,  have  often 
indeed  but  little  of  that  fort  of  fenfe,  which  tho’ 
in  certain  companies  it  gives  a  man  the  greateft 
reputation,  yet  evidently  deferves  the  leaft ;  of 
that  fort  of  fenfe  which  is  dtftin’d  for  oftentation 
rather  than  for  ufe,  and  w^hich  may  be  aptly 
enough  compar’d  to  thofe  kinds  of  trees,  which 
yield  a  profufvon  of  flowers,  but  bear  no  fruit : 
This  is  a  kind  of  fenfe  w^hich  furniflics  us  wdth 
a  bare  parade  and  (hew,  but  is  of  no  ufe  in 
any  of  the  occafions  of  life.  It  makes  usihine 
in  matters  of  no  importance,  but  every  profelTor 
of  it  has  found,  at  one  time  or  other,  that  it  is  not 
of  the  leaf!:  afliflance  to  us  in  any  thing  in  which 
it  is  w^orth  our  while  to  wifh  w’e  may  fucceed. 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  fenfe  is  wanting  in  thofe 
actors,  w’ho  tho’  they  are  applauded  on  the  ftage, 
are  faid  among  the  criticks  to  have  bad  under- 
ftandings ;  but  if  it  is  fo,  nature  has  given  them 
in  recompenfe  another  fpecies  of  it,  which  exerts 
itfelf  indeed  wdth  lefs  pomp  and  fhew’,  but  which 
is  infinitely  more  determinate  and  more  ufefuh 
They  have  at  leaf!:  underftandings  good  enough, 
to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  niceft  and  moft  ab-. 
ftrufe  points  in  their  profeflion  ;  And  it  is  plain 
they  have  us’d  this  penetration  to  the  beft  advan¬ 
tage,  as  they  have  by  means  of  it  found  the  way  to 
a  Lifting  appiaufe  :  and  if  w^e  allow  them  this,  as 
lefs  cannot  be  allowed,  we  are  no  longer  to  cen- 
fure  them  as  being  wanting  in  point  of  under- 
ftanding. 
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Tho’  this  be  an  inconteftible  truth,  experience 
fhews  us  that  the  tragick  aflors  are  continually 
expofed  to  this  fort  ofcenfure;  while  fcarce  any 
man  has  ventur’d  to  caft  the  fame  reproach  at 
thofe  players  who  excel  in  comedyr  The  rea- 
fon  feems  not  founded  on  any  thing  in  nature ; 
but  on  what  ought  to  (hameour  criticks  out  of  it, 
on  a  fault  in  their  own  apprehenfions.  Is  it  not 
wholly  owing  to  this,  that  the  finefle  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  comic  aftor  is  more  open,  more  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  audience,  than  that  of  the  perform¬ 
er  in  tragedy  either  is,  or  indeed  ought  to  be  ? 
The  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  a6lor,  as  well  as  of 
the  author,  in  tragedy,  is  ordinarily  to  difclofe  it- 
felf  only  in  the  dignity  and  juftnefs  of  the  fenti- 
ment  and  expreflion  ;  and  they  are  not  fo  eafily 
diftinguilhed  under  this  difguife,  as  w^here  in  co¬ 
mic  fcenes  they  (hew  their  naked  face,  without 
the  flighteft  veil,  on  every  occafion.  Nay,  in 
many  cafes,  the  man  who  is  very  well  able  to  di- 
ftinguifh  thofe  graces,  under  the  fhade  that  a  de¬ 
cent  propriety  throws  over  them,  does  not  think 
it  elTential  to  his  entertainment  to  do  fo.  When 
we  go  to  a  tragedy,  we  expedf  the  heart  to  be 
affefted  rather  than  the  imagination,  and  the 
ador  naturally  lofes  half  the  praife  of  that  very 
merit- by  which  we  are  aiFedled.  But  ’tis  not  fo 
in  a  comedy;  we  go  to  that  to  laugh,  we  give  our- 
felves  up  to  every  emotion  the  comedian  ex¬ 
cites  in  us,  and  never  concern  ourfelves  about 
the  means  by  which  he  produces  them.  The 
great  difference,  in  fine,  turns  upon  this  ;  at  a 
comedy  the  heart  is  lefs  engaged  than  at  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  the  audience  is  confequently  more  at 
lei  ure  to  diftinguifh  which  are  the  effefts  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  art  and  management  of  the  author, 
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and  which  are  owing  to  the  addrefs  and  me¬ 
rit  of  the  performer. 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  Sensibility: 

ft 

Whether  this  polity  of  the  Heart  be  more 
import  ant  to  the  Performers  in  Tragedy, 
or  in  Comedy  ? 


llfication  in  an  adlor,  and  one  which  more  than  - 
any  other  enables  him  to  alfedl  and  pleafe  us. 
The  French^  who  efteem  it  one  of  the  greateft 
requifites  to  every  player^  of  w^hatever  kind,  call 
it  Sentiment^  a  term  that  carries  much  the  fame 
meaning  with  the  word  Senfbility^  by  w^hich  we 
have  chofen  to  exprefs  it ;  and  by  which  we  w^ould 
be  underftood  to  mean,  a  difpofition  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  paffions,  which  are  the  fubjects  of 
dramatic  writing. 

It  is  evident  that  different  people  have  this 
quality  of  the  heart  in  a  very  different  degree  : 
if  we  look  round  among  the  audience  at  a  Tra¬ 
gedy,  we  (hall  find  people  varioufiy  affected  by 
the  fame  words,  delivered  by  the  fvne  voice,  and 
under  the  fame  circumftances  ;  and  in  the  read- 
ins;,  the  fame  fcene  in  a  play  fhall  pafs  off  fmocth- 
ly  from  the  tongue  of  one  perfon,  while  the  dif- 
turbance  of  the  heart  of  another,  as  he  goes  thro^ 
it,  {hall  render  the  organs  of  his  voice  incapable 
of  pronouncing  the  v/ords  articulately.  The  de¬ 
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gree  of  unJerftanding  is  not  concern’d  in  this 
difference  of  the  effeft  from  the  fame  words  ;  the 
perfoii  who  feels  leaf!:  from  them  often  under- 
ftanding  their  true  meaning,  and  entering  into 
their  beauties  perhaps  better  than  the  other. 
’Tis  Senfibility^  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  mind, 
that  determines  the  force  of  the  feene  ;  and  ’tis 
evident  that  this  is  a  quality  of  more  confequence 
in  playing  than  in  any  other  profeflion.  In  what 
road  of  playing  it  is  moft  important,  remains  to 
be  enquired  into. 

People  who  find  themfelves  naturally  of  a  ten¬ 
der  difpofition,  are  apt  to  believe  that  they  are 
therefore  form’d  for  playing  well  in  tragedy  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are  of  a  lively, 
jocund,  and  fprightly  turn,  commonly  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  fhall  therefore  be  able  to 
flrine  in  comedy.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  a 
turn  to  ferioufnefs,  tendernefs,  and  melancholy 
in  the  tragedian,  and  a  natural  gaiety  of  temper 
in  the  comedian,  are  two  as  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  as  we  could  wifh  in  them.  They  are  not, 
however,  of  that  confequence  the  poffefTors  of 
them  are  apt  to  imagine  ;  nay,  they  are  fo  far 
from  alone  furnifhing  out  the  player,  that,  at  the 
very  beli,  they  make  only  a  part  of  that  qualifi¬ 
cation  which  we  have  here  called  fenJibiUiy, 
The  fenfe  of  this  term  is  very  extenfive  ;  it 
takes  in  not  only  the  natural  turn  of  mind  in 
the  player,  but  that  pliantnefs  of  difpofition  by 
means  of  which  the  different  paiRons  are  made 
eafily  to  fucceed  to  one  another  in  his  foul. 
The  heart  that  enjoys  this,  in  a  proper  degree, 
is  like  foft  wax,  which,  under  the  hands  of  a 
judicious  artift,  is  capable  of  becoming,  in  the 
flame  minute,  a  Medea  and  a  Sappho  ;  an  eafy 
4  dudiiity 
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d'jflllity  in  the  wax  is  not  more  requifite  to 
fit  it  for  the  purpofe  of  the  modeller,  than  is 
this  jenfibility  in  the  heart  of  the  actor,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  to  receive  whatever  modifications 
the  writer  pleafes,  and  that  in  an  eafy,  an  un- 
conftrain’d  fuccefiion.  Whoever,  on  a  candid 
examination  of  himfelf,  finds  that  he  cannot  ea- 
fily  fubmit  his  mind  to  all  thefe  changes,  let  him 
not  think  of  cfFering  himfelf  to  the  public  as  a 
player.  The  performer,  who  does  not  himfelf 
feel  the  feveral  emotions  he  is  to  exprefs  to  the 
audience,  will  give  but  a  lifelefs  and  infipid  re- 
prefentation  of  them.  All  the  art  in  the  world 
can  never  fupply  the  want  of  SenfibtUty  in  the 
player  ;  if  he  is  defedfive  in  this  efiential  quality, 
all  the  advantages  of  nature,  all  the  accomplifli- 
mentshe  may  have  acquired  by  ftudy,  are  thrown 
away  upon  him  i  he  will  never  make  others  feel 
what  he  does  not  feel  himfelf,  and  v/ill  always 
be  as  different  from  the  thing  he  is  to  reprefent, 
as  a  mafk  from  a  face. 

The  being  able  to  fubjecl  the  foul  to  fucceed- 
ing  pafiions,  tho’  they  be  contrary  ones,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
neceffary,  in  the  higheft  degree,  to  the  tragedian  : 
the  common  opinion  feems.to  judge  it  lefs  effen- 
tial  to  the  comic  performer  ;  but,  in  reality,  it 
is  not  only  equally  neceffary  to  the  laid,  but  even 
more  fo. 

The  dignity  of  tragedy  does  not  permit  it  to 
reprefent  to  us  any  other  than  great  and  ftriking 
incidents^  The  actions  of  the  perfons  it  repre- 
fents  are  all  to  be  of  this  kind  ;  ,and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  reduced  to  a  neceffity  of  conftantly  having 
recourfe  to  thofe  pafiions  which  are  the  molt 
proper  to  produce  them. 
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The  three  great  refources  of  thefe  a(flions,are 
love^  hatred^  and  ambition  ;  and  it  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  tragedy’s  being  ty’d  down  to  thefe 
narrow  bounds,  that  the  principal  characters  it 
gives  us  are  tender  and  paffionate  lovers,  w’ho 
generally  water  with  their  tears  the  paths  by 
which  they  are  to  arrive  at  the  period  of  their 
misfortunes  ;  generous  avengers  of  injuries,  whofe 
fouls  are  bent  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their  mur¬ 
der’d  fathers,  relations,  or  friends,  or  to  give  li¬ 
berty  to  their  native  land,  by  the  death  of  feme 
murtherer  or  ufurper  ;  or  glorious  criminals, 
who  tread  under  foot  the  mofl  facred  ties  to  raife 
therafelves  to  a  throne,  from  wdiich  they  are  af- 
tcrw’ards  to  be  thrown  dowm  in  their  turn. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  tragic  poet  has  made  a 
maternal,  or  a  conjugal  afFeition,  the  fubjecS:  of 
his  mod  intereftingt  feenes  :  The  firft  of  thefe 
never  fails  to  engage  the  attention  and  the  hearts 
of  an  audience  in  an  uncommon  manner  ;  but 
the  fame  fuccefs  has  not  always  attended  the 
other. 

The  afFeeSfion  of  an  Andromache  for  her 
fon,  has  never  fail’d  to  draw  tears  from  even 
the  lefs  tender  part  of  an  audience.  Who  ever 
heard,  without  this  filent,  this  moft  fincere  ap- 
plaufe,  Mrs.  Cibber  deliver  the  maternal  affection 
of  the  widow  of  He6ior^  in  the  natural,  the  ex- 
preflive  words  of 

- - - my  fwoll’n  heart  is  full - - 

I  have  a  thoufand  farewels  for  my  fon, 

But  tears  break  in — grief  interrupts  my  fpeech  ; 
My  foul  o’erflowsin  fondnefs — let  him  know, 

I  dy’d  to  fave  him,  and  w’ou’d  die  again. 

Seafon  his  mind  with  early  hints  of  glory  ; 

Make 
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Make  him  acquainted  with  his  anceftors. 

Trace  out  their  fhining  ftory  to  his  thoughts  : 
Dwell  on  th’  exploits  of  his  immortal  father. 

And  fometimes  let  him  hear  his  mother’  name. 

Let  him  reflect  upon  his  royal  birth 
With  modefi:  pride  :  Pyrrhus  will  prove  a  friend; 
But  let  him  know  he  has  a  conqueror’s' right. 

Ke  mufl:  be  tau2;ht  to  fLifle  his  refentments, 

And  facrifice  his  vengeance  to  his  fafety. 

Should  he  prove  headifrong,  rain,  or  unadvis’d^ 
He  then  will  fruftrate  all  his  mother’s  virtue. 
Provoke  his  fate,  and  I  fhall  die  in  vain. 

Or  thofe  often  celebrated,  but  never  too  ofteii 
repeated  ones,  v/hich  clofe  the  firft  a<ft. 

I’ll  go,  and  in  the  angulfli  of  my  heart. 

Weep  o’er  my  child  :  if  he  muft  die,  my  life 
Is  wrap’d  in  his  :  I  fi'all  not  long  furvive, 

’Tis  for  his  fake  that  I  have  fuffer’d  life. 

Groan’d  in  captivity,  and  out-liv’d  Hector^ 

Yes,  my  ylfty ana we’ll  go  together  ; 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we’ll  go.  ^ 
There  to  thy  ravifli’d  eyes  thy  fire  Til  fhew,'  v 
And  point  him  out  among  the  {hades  below.  J 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve.  In  regard  to 
thefe  laft  lines,  a  thing  which  will  however  be 
treated  of  more  at  large  hereafter  ;  viz,  that  it 
is  often  neceffary  for  the  actor  to  facrifice  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe  to  the  fenfe.  The  three 
firft  lines  of  this  laft  quotation,  perhaps,  never 
were  fpoke  without  commanding  the  tears  of 
the  audience,  except  by  Mrs,  Roberts ;  but  (he, 
tho’  in  the  whole,  far  from  a  defpicable  player, 
always  deftroyed  the  force  of  them  by  keeping  fo 
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rigidly  to  the  meafure  as  to  make  fome  fort  of 
paufe  at  the  end  of  each  line,  tho’  the  fenfe  evi¬ 
dently  runs  into  the  fucceeding  ones. 

After  recolledling  the  conftant  efFedf  of  this 
maternal  affedlion  on  the  audience,  let  us  com¬ 
pare  with  it  that  of  the  conjugal  love,  exprefs’d 
in  no  inferior  manner,  and  in  a  no  lefs  favourite 
play,  in  the  character  of  Belvidera^  in  xh^Venice 
Prefervd  of  Otway,  Perhaps  this  honeft  and 
noble  paflion  has  never  been  touch’d  in  a  more 
mafterly  manner  than  in  that  fpeech  of  this  lady  ; 
where,  after  her  hufband’s  reprefenting  to  lier 
the  miferable  condition  they  fnould  fliortly  be 
reduc’d  to,’  ihe  anfwers, 

I 

O,  I  will  love  thee,  even  in  madnefs  love  thee  ; 
Tho’  my  diftradled  fenfes  fhou’d  forfake  me, 

I’d  find  fome  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Shou’d  ’fwage  itfelf,  and  be  let  loofe  to  thine  : 

Tho’  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  refting-place. 

Its  roots  our  food,  fome  cliff*  our  habitation  5 
I’ll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head, 

And  as  thou  fighing  ly’ft,  and  fwell’d  with  forrow^ 
Creep  to  thy  bofom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  foul,  and  kifs  thee  to  thy  reft ; 

Then  praife  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the 
morning. 

We  have  a  fair  comparlfon  in  thefe  almoft 
inimitable  pafTages,  both  fpoken  by  the  fame  in¬ 
imitable  aftrefs,  between  the  effects  of  one  of 
thefe  paffions  and  the  other  5  and  the  cafe  is  foon 
decided,  when  we  perceive,  that  tho’  a  whole 
audience  feels  the  firft,  no  tears  are  everfhed  for 
the  laft,  except  by  a  few  ladies  who  have  not 
been  long  married.  If  we  would  afk  the  reafon 

for 
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for  this  partiality  in  regard  to  the  poet  and  the; 
performer,  tho’  both  equally  great  in  each  cafe, 
perhaps  it  is  that  the  former  is  more  in  nature, 
and  that  there  are  more  affeCli'Cnate  mothers  than 
afteftionate  wives  among  us. 

Tragedy  not  only  takes  m  but  few  pailions, 
but  all  that  it  does  employ,  bear  a  fort  of  natural 
conformity  to  one  another  ;  they  are  all  violent, 
and  all  ferious  ones  ;  its  heroes  are  always  either 
in  the  molt  vehement  tranfports,  or  in  the  deepeft 
melancholy.  Some  of  them  are,  thro’  the  whole 
play,  furious,  raging,  and  tbirfting  as  it  were 
for  blood  :  others  are  continualiv  bent  down  be- 
neath  the  w^eight  of  their  own  misfortunes,  or  of 
thofe  of  fome  other  perfon  w^ho  is  dear  to  them  t 
both  are  continually  agitated  by  rage,  or  by  af- 
fliCx’on  \  by  an  impatience  to  fee  their  intents 
accomplifii'd  ;  or  by  a  defpair  on  fedng  the  execu¬ 
tion  cf.them  retarded  by  fome  powerful  obftacles. 
If  the  poet  fufpends  for  a  few  moments  the  rage, 
or  the  mifery  of  his  principal  charafters,  to  re¬ 
lieve  for  a  time  the  audience  and  the  player,  it  is 
generally  done  with  delign  to  engage  them  im¬ 
mediately  afterv/ards  in  feenes  yet  more  afFedfing 
than  thofe  out  of  which  he  has  for  the  prefent 
reliev’d  them.  A  few  only  of  the  paffions,  for  thefe 
reafons,  fall  to  the  fhare  of  the  tragedian  the 
comic  player,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  whole 
feries  of  them  within  his  province  ;  and  he  will 
be  efteem'd  a  man  of  no  confequence  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  if  he  cannot,  with  equal  ftrength  and 
propriety,  exprefs  the  tranfports  of  a  fond  and 
foohin  joy,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  excruciating 
uneafmefs  ;  the  ridiculous  doating  of  an  old  and 
impotent  lover,'  and  the  fufpicious  refentments  of 
a  jealous  hufband,  or  infulted  rival  \  the  noble 
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toldnefs  of  a  daring,  generous  mind  ;  and  the 
contemptible  timidity  of  a  pufillanimous  heart  ; 
if  he  cannot  reprefent  to  us  with  the  fame  ftrength 
and  fpirit,  a  ftupid  admiration,  and  an  infolent 
difdain  ;  all  the  extravagances  of  the  moft  in- 
tcreftcd  felf-love,  when  flatter'd  with  circum’- 
ftances  that  favour  it,  or  hurt  by  contrary  acci¬ 
dents  :  In  fine,  if  he  be  not  able  to  give  a  due 
force  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart;  to  every  fpe^ 
cies  of  palTion  that  human  nature  is  capable  of 
being  affedled  by. 

It  is  not  fufficient  for  him  that  he  be  able 
to  put  ,on  the  image  of  every  one  of  the  paf- 
fions  that  fall  within  the  reach  of  his  author, 
if  he  have  not,  befide  this,  the  power  of  throw¬ 
ing  himftlf  readily  and  eafily  out  of  one  into 
vnother  of  them.  The  bufinefs  of  comedy  is 
to  raife  and  to  keep  up  a  pleiifurable  fenfatipn, 
to  give  joy  to  an  audience  ;  and  the  poets  who 
excel  in  this  fpecies  of  writing,  well  knowing 
that  a  dull  uniformity  in  the  fcene  is  one  of  the 
greatefl:  enemies  to  this,  have  ever  been  attentive 
to  the  neceflary  variety  ;  and  taken  care  to  make 
every  capital  charafter  in  the  fame  piece,  and 
not  unfrcquently  in  .the  fame  fcene,  the  fport  of 
a  number  of  different  pajlions  ;  they  have  always 
given  it  an  infinity  of  contrary  impreffions,  the 
one  of  which  fuddenly  drives  away  another,  to 
be,  in  its  turn,  as  fuddenly  banifhed  by  a  third. 

Mr.Gr7rr;V/(’,  who  is  as  amiable  in  the  charadler 
of  a  player,  as  cenfurable  in  another  capacity  in 
which  he  has  too  much  connexion  with  our  thea¬ 
trical  entertainments,  gives'  us  an  excellent  in- 
llance  of  w'hat  perfedlion  an  adlor  may  arrive  at 
in  this  way,  in  Hxs  Jrcher  :  in  this,  iho’  notene 

of 
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of  the  characters  in  which  he  makes  the  greateft 
figure,  how  readily  does  he  run  through  the  fe- 
veral  artful  tranfitions  which  the  author  of  the 
Stratagem  has  thrown  into  his  character,  from  one 
paflion  to  another,  moft  foreign,  nay,  fometimes, 
moft  oppofite  ones  !  and  how  wholly  does  he 
devote  himfelfto  each  in  its  turn,  as  if  no  other,  of 
whatever  kind,  had  ever  claimed  any  power  over 
him  ! 

In  one  fcene  he  is  the  ardent  lover,  in  ano¬ 
ther  the  mercenary  fchemer  :  in  one,  the  jovial 
footman  treating  his  fellow  flave  with  all  the 
ready  familiarity  of  an  equal,  in  another,  the 
gallant  courting  in  high  1  eroics  :  in  one  fcene, 
nay  in  one  moment,  the  free  companion,  and 
the  humble  attendant  of  Aimwell^  or  the  refo- 
lute  heroe  in  the  engagement  with  a  ruffian,  and 
the  bantering  acquaintance  with  the  lady. 

Till  this  excellent  performer  play'd  this  part, 
we  never  knew  what  beauties  it  was  capable  of, 
in  the  fudden  tranfitions  from  paffion  to  paffion, 
in  the  laft  adl ;  where  he  alternately  rejoices  in 
the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  he  was  upon  ;  and  be¬ 
comes  the  furly  accufer  of  the  friend  who  had 
partnerfhip  in  it,  and  whom  an  inftant  before  he 
was  hugging  in  his  arms  ;  then  conceives  new 
hopes  from  promifing  circumftances,  which  fail  i 
his  expedfation,  and  return  him  to  his  defpair.  i 
In  fine,  his  exquifite  mixture  of  paffions,  at  the  ; 
fame  inftant  in  the  dread  of  a  difcoverv  from  an  I 
old  acquaintance,  his  tranfport  in  immediately 
afterwards  finding  this  very  perfon  the  meffenger 
of  better  news  than  could  have  been  expedied  5 
his  paffion  for  Mrs.  Sullen  and  his  dear  Cl.  rry  at 
the  fame  time  ;  his  concern  at  the  fuppofed  lofs 
of  that  good  matur’d  creature,  and  the  joy  at  re¬ 
ceiving 
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celvlng  news  both  of  her  and  his  money  at  once  ; 
all  this,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  of 
Mr.  Wilks ^  never  was  fo  exprefs’d  as  to  interefl: 
the  audience  in  every  one  of  the  feveral  pailions 
together  ;  or  but  to  convey  all  of  them  to  them, 
till  we  faw  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  charafter. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  inftances  of  this  kind 
in  our  other  comedies,  where  the  a£tor  always 
fails,  and  the  author  is  cenfured  by  moft  people 
as  dull  in  the  moft  fpirited  parts  of  his  piece.  The 
French  ftage  gives  us  infinitely  greater  inftances 
this  tranlition  from  paftion  to  paftion  in  comedy 
lan  ours;  and  to  do  juftice  toj  the  performers 
f  that  nation,  it  aftords  us  alfo  very  numerous 
iftances  of  a'cfors  who  are  able  to  play  them. 

The  charafler  of  Arnolphe^  in  the  Ecole  des 
^emmes^  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  this,  and  may 
srve  as  a  leilbn  to  the  player,  of  whatever  nation, 
o  inftrucl  him  in  every  thing  that  is  necefiary  in 
his  way.  This  character,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
cry  few  moments,  is  carried  through  all  the  con- 
rafts  which  could  produce  in  him  the  utmoft  cu- 
ioiity  to  know  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
jccefs  of  his  amour,  and  the  dread  of  his  finding: 
that  he  was  betray’d  :  he  laments  that  he  is  fo  far 
diftant  from  the  objedl  of  his  affecftion,  and  that 
at  fo  very  improper  a  time  ;  and  at  the  fame 
moment  rejoices  that  he  is  certain  of  not  being 
quite  fo  miferable  as  he  had  the  moment  before 
perfuaded  himlelf  that  he  was.  When  Agnes  in- 
gcnuoufiy  acknowledges  to  him,  that  fhc  cannot 
love  him,  to  what  a  variety  of  different  emotions 
docs  the  jealous  lover  give  himfelf  up,  defpairing 
to  gain  her  either  by  threats  or  perfuafions  ;  and 
what  a  variety  of  oppofite  paftions  does  he  exprefs 
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on  that  occafion  !  What  an  oppofition  is  feen 
in  him  of  averfion  and  tendernefs ;  [of  rage  and 
foftnefs ;  of  tyrannic  fiercenefs,  and  of  llavifh  hu¬ 
mility  ;  what  terrible  projefts  of  revenge,  and 
what  gallant  refolutions  of  forgetting  every  thing. 

Whoev^er  has  feen  the  performer  who  now 
plays  Jrnolphe  at  Paris^wlW  not  blame  us  for  going 
fo  far  for  an  inftance  of  a  perfedion  in  this  article, 
which  we  cannot  flatter  ourfelves  (notwithfland- 
ing  all  the  merit  we  have  been  fo  juft  to  in  Mr. 
GarricP)  fo  far  as  to  pretend  is  found  at  home. 

If  in  playing  comedy  it  is  necefTary  that  the 
player  be  able  to  make  the  moft  difFerent  im- 
preflions  fucceed  one  another  readily  and  eafiiy  in 
his  heart,  it  is  not  lefs  eflential  to  the  performer  in 
tragedy  that  he  feel,  much  more  ftrongly  than 
the  other  needs  to  do,  every  one  of  thofe  which 
he  is  to  exprefs  to  the  audience.  Senfihility  in  the 
comic  actor,  therefore,  muft  be  a  more  univer- 
fal  agent,  and  in  the  tragedian  it  muft  be  a  more 
powerful  one  :  it  muft  be  capable  of  exerting  it- 
felf  in  a  ftronger  manner  within  its  due  bounds, 
and  of  producing  greater  effedts.  The  comedian 
needs  only  to  have  a  foul  equal  to  that  of  the 
generality  of  men;  but  the  player,  who  thinks 
to  excel  in  tragedy,  muft  have  one  above  the  , 
common  rank. 

’Tis  from  our  being  in  fome  degree  fenfible  of  ' 
this,  that  we  are  lefs  ready  to  pardon  the  come¬ 
dian,  if  he  does  notexprefs,  under  every  circum- 
ftance,  the  juft  and  requifite  degree,  as  well  as 
the  juft  fpecies  of  paflion  that  he  is  to  defcribe  to  ; 
us.  We  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge,  with  | 
exaclnefs,  of  the  performance  of  the  tragedian  ; 
we  want  the  necelTary  realities  to  make  the  com- 
parifon,  by  which  we  fhould  be  able  to  determine 
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whether  he  comes  up  to  his  duty  in  the  part  ; 
out  we  are  never  under  this  uncertainty  in  judg;- 
iing  of  the  comedians  ;  we  never  want  the  objeiis 
of  comparifon  for  them  ;  but  at  any  time,  if  we 
wnll  only  examine  what  would  pafs  within  our 
own  hearts,  fuppofing  we  w'ere  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  author  has  placed  the  characfer 
they  are  reprefenting,  we  fhall  be  able  to  decide 
whether  they  are  accurate  and  faithful  copies. 

It  will  perhaps  be  reply’d  to  us,  ^^This  laftpro- 
pofition  cannot  indeed  be  difputed  ;  but  is 
that  which  eftablilhes  a  necefTity  of  this 
liiy  to  all  the  performers  on  the  ftage,  equally 
inconteftable  ?  You  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a 
firfl  principle,  that  no  player  can  exprefs  a 
paflion  perfectly  on  the  fbge,  if  he  do  not  feel 
it  deeply  himfeJf.  But  how  will  you  be  able 
to  perfuadethe  world  that  fomeofour  aclrelTes, 
who  fliall  be  namelefs,  who  are  fo  perfect 
in  the  art  of  feigning  in  private  paflions,  which 
they  in  reality  feel  nothing  of,  may  not  carry 
the  fame  artifice  to  the  ftage,  and  din'emble 
“  as  well  with  us  there  ?  Or  how  fliall  we  be 
“  convinc’d,  that  w^omcn  who  are  ib  able  to 
feign  things  to  their  lovers,  are  incapable  of 
counterfeiting  v/ith  the  fpeclators,or  of  deTcrib- 
ing,  expreflively  enough  to  them,  paflions 
which  themfclves  have  never  felt 
The  objection  is  plaufible;  but  it  is  cafily  an- 
fwer’d.  We  are  not  to  be  furpris’d  if  women 
fucceed  better  in  deceiving  eves  predetermin’d  to 
be  favourable  to  them,  than  they  can  in  dif- 
guifing  their  hearts  to  perfons  v/ho  are  free  from 
this  prtrjudice,  and  whofe  whole  attention,  in 
regard  to  them,  is  employ’d  in  examining  their 
actions  in  a  critical  and  unbiafs’d  manner,  and 
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that  with  a  confiderable  lhare  of  curiofity  and  in-’ 
fpection.  Thefelhlove  of  the  gallant  is  always  ^ 
very  faithful  friend  to  the  miftrefs;  but  that  of 
the  fpe£iator  has  no  fuch  influence  in  regard  to 
the  adrefs  :  the  vanity  of  the  firft  leads  him  to 
imagine,  that  he  fees  the  lady  what  fhe  is  not  ; 
and  the  difcernment  of  the  other  teaches  him  to. 
fjfpecl  that  he  does  not  fee  her  what  ftie  ought 
to  be  :  the  one  finds  a  pleafure  in  fufFering 
himfelf  to  be  cheated,  the  other  tafles  a  greater, 
in  {hewing  that  he  is  not  a  dupe  to  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  when  the  artifice  is  too  grofs  to  deceive : 
he  is  very  wi'ling,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  to  be 
impos’d  on  ;  but  he  would  have  his  error  carry 
with  it,  at  leaf",  a  face  of  probability. 

The  miftrefs  and  the  adfrefs  have  only  this  in 
common,  that  it  is  the  more  eafy  to  them  to  af¬ 
fect  a  psflion,  as  they  are  lefs  under  the  influence 
of  ics  cppofite  one.  From  this  principle  it  fol- 
lov/s,  that  the  adtrefs  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
prevent  the  common  accidents  of  life,  whether 
good  or  bad  ones,  from  makftig  any  great  im- 
preffions  on  her  heart.  If  fhe  fuffers  herfelf  to 
be  affe'cled  too  violently  with  pleafure  or  concern, 
on  account  of  h?r  more  trivial,  domeftick  affairs, 
fne  v^ill  fcarce  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  let  the 
palnons  of  the  character  fhe  is  to  reprefent  take 
place  fufficiently  in  her  heart,  or  aftedt  her  deeply 
enough  to  make  it  poflible  for  her  to  affect  the 
audience.  She  will  find  it  a  difficulty  too  great 
to  ftru^gle  againft,  to  difplace,  juft  at  her  plea- 
fjre,  the  paflions  that  have  perfonally  affected 
her,  to  appropriate,  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs, 
thofe  peculiar  to  the  charadter  fire  is  to  affume. 

The  laft  feafon  gave  us  a  very  ftrong  in-j 
fiance  of  this  truth  in  a  new  adtrefs,  Mifs  B—y. 

The 
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The  firft  night  th's  aflrefs  appear’d,  we  faw 
j  in  her  a  good  figure,  a  deportment  that  promis’d, 

1  after  fome  time  and  praitice,  to  be  not  defpicable, 

I  and  a  perfect  attention  to  every  incident  of  her 
part.  It  was  with  confiderable  pleafure  that  we 
expeiled  to  fee  her  improve^  upon  us  the  next 
night;  but  wc  were  difappofnted  :  every  look  Vv^as 
wild  and  flaring  ;  and,  excepting  the  awkward 
fliftnefs  that  had  been  the  principal  blemiih  which 
difgufied  us  the  night  before,  nothing  remainM 
the  fame  about  her.  She  feem’d  to  foriret  ever\^ 
particular  Ihe  ought  to  have  remember’d,  except 
the  words ;  and  thofe  flic  repeated,  in  many 
places,  in  fo  heedlefs  a  manner,  that  it  was  evi-^ 
I  dent  flie  was  thinking  of  fomething  elfc  all  the 
I  while.  In  fliort,  her  fuccefs  had,  in  one  fenfe,  been 
much  greater  the  firfl  night  than  fhehad  expeefed. 
If  (he  had,  as  an  aftrefs,  found  fewer  admirers 
tlian  her  vanity  had  flatter’d  her  into  a  belief  flie 
Ihould,  flie  had  made  more  lovers  than  fhe  well 
knew  what  to  do  with  ;  and,  from  that  time,  the 
hurry  of  her  paflions,  independent  of  the  theatre, 
render’d  it  impoflible  for  her  to  attend  to  thofe 
which  belonged  to  it ;  and  fhe,  confequently,  be¬ 
came  the  mofl  flat,  infipid,  flalking,  flaring 
thing  that  ever  appeared  there  ;  ’till  to  our  great 
good  fortune,  as  well  as  hers,  we  loft  her. 

People  of  adifeerning  judgment  have  found  it 
eafy  to  difeover  the  fame  occafional  interruptions 
in  Mrs.  IVrJpngtcn  s  playing  ;  and  whefi  her 
mind  has  been  unfettled,  have  very  evidently  dif- 
cern’d  a  want  of  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fccne  :  perhaps  it  is  more  owing  than  we  imagine 
to  an  uncommonly  fettled  and  tranquil  ftate  at 
liome,  that  this  lady  has  for  the  laft  year  or  two 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  every  thing.  It  is  notorious 
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of  the  late  Mrs.  Oldfield^  that  nothing  ruffled  her 
temper  j  it  was  for  this  reafon  that  it  was  always 
ready  to  throw  itfelf  into  every  paflion  the  author 
pleas’d  ;  and  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  the 
greateft  adlrefs  of  the  prefent  age  owes  no 
fmall  (hare  of  her  fuccefs  to  a  natural  philofophic 
turn  of  mind,  which  nothing  is  able  to  difcom-  I 

CHAP.  III.  1 

TVhether  an  Adior  can  have  too  7nuch  Fire  ? 

There  are  fome  modern  performers, 
•who,  in  fcenes  where  it  is  required 
they  (hould  be  violently  affected,  are  under  a 
neceffity  of  putting  off  an  artificial  warmth  upon 
us,  in  the  place  of  that  native  fire  and  fpirit, 
that  Promethean  heat  which  they  find  nature  has 
left  them  deficient  in  ;  and  we  are  unhappy 
enough  to  have  another  fet  of  them,  the  weak- 
nefs  of  v/hofe  conftitutions,  the  natural  imbeci¬ 
lity  of  whofe  organs  will  not  permit  them  even 
to  ufe  this  refource.  We  have  had  many  modern 
inftances  among  thefe  laft  fort  of  people,  who 
finding  they  were  not  able  to  cheat  our  fenfes, 
have  modeftly  attempted  to  impofe  upon  our  un- 
derftandings  :  they  very  ferioufly,  and,  as  they 
would  have  it  be  thought,  very  wifely  tell  us, 
that  the  fire  which  the  mob  is  fo  charm’d  with, 
in  fome  of  their  cotemporaries,  is  much  more  fre- 
.quently  a  fault  in  players  than  a  perfedfion. 

The  firft  fet  are  a  fort  of  coiners  of  falfe 
money,  "who  would  pafs  copper  upon  us  for 
gold  ;  the  others  a  fet  of  fools,  who  attempt  to 
perfuade  us,  that  the  fpangles  of  hoar-froffs  co¬ 
vering 
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vering  the  leaflefs  branches  of  our  trees,  are  the 
ereateft  beauties  of  nature;  becaufe  it  is  their  for- 
tune  to  inhabit  a  country  which  is  buried  in  fnow 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

A  Player  of  Drury-Lane^  who  is  not  without 
his  merit  when  properly  employed ;  who  has  good 
fenfe,  a  found  judgment,  and  many  other  of  the 
requifites  for  the  ftage  ;  but  who  remarkably 
wants  this  native  fire  about  him,  gives  us  a  very 
eminent  inftance  of  the  firft  kind,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  PriuU, 

The  poet,  who  has  introduced  this  chara<5ler 
in  the  midft  of  a  high  refentment,  kindled  upon 
a  natural  enough,  tho’unjuft  caufe,  doubtlefs  in-* 
tended  to  (hew  him  to  us  in  all  the  tranfports  of 
rage  and  indignation  for  the  lofs  of  a  daughter 
whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  who  had  been  ftolen 
from  him  by  a  man  whom  he  hated.  Let  us  ima-’ 
gine  Mr.  Garrick  under  thcfe  circuniuances  :  let 
us  recolledt  the  provok’d  old  man  in  King  Lear  ; 
and  when  we  remember  from  that,  what  ouaht 
to  be  the  fpirited  indignation  of  Priidi  againft 
Jaffeir^  we  fhall  fee  a  very  ftrong  inftance  of 
the  impropriety  of  forcing  into  this  character  a 
man  who  muft  be  violent  ip  fpite  of  nature ;  and 
who,  when  he  has  conjur’d  up  all  the  powers  of 
bis  foul,  can  give  us  only  noify,  empty  found, 
inftead  of  that  heart-felt  anguifh,  heightened  into 
rage  by  the  prefence  of  the  offending  perfon,  wdth 
which  the  exafperated  old  man  thus  utters  his 
curfes. 

May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  falfe  like  mine* 

A  fteril  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed 

Attend  you  both  :  continual  difcord  make 

Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous  ftill  : 

C  3  May 
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May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Opprefs  and  grind  you  ;  ’till  at  laft  you  find 
The  cuffe  of  difobedience  all  your  portion. 


And  afterwards,  when  the  child  of  his  once  lov’d 
daughter  is  mention’d  with  an  intent  to  iooth 
him,  adds  : 


Let  it  live 

T o  bait  thee  for  its  bread,  and  din  thine  ears 
With  hungry  cries,  while  its  unhappy  mother 
■Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitternefs  and  want. 


Tt  is  cab/  to  fee  that  the  performer  wc  are 
mentioning  is,  in  this  particular  part,  what  has 
been  much  too  fevereiy  faid  cf  him  in  all,  a 
player  in  fpite  of  nature.  There  are  many  cha^ 
railers  in  which  warmth  and  violence  have  no 
Liare  s  in  thefe  an  aclor,  of  this  naturally  fe- 
ceue  turn,  is  cut  cut  to  excel  :  but  the  forcing 
ifirn  into  a  part  where  things  are  requir’d  which 
a^e  not  in  him,  is  unfair,  nay  ’tis  unjuft  both  to 
ivimfelf  and  thofe  who  do  it.  If  we  would  recol- 
Iccl,  by  way  of  contraft  to  the  labour’d  violence, 
the  artificial  heat  with  which  thefe  pafTages  are 
deliver’d  by  this  actor,  the  true  fpirit,  the  native 
fire  with  which  a  provok’d  old  man  ought  to  de¬ 
liver  himfelf,  let  us  look  to  the  player  we  have 
juft  mention’d,  Mr.  Garrick^  in  King  Lea}'^  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  act,  where,  urg’d 
by  the  ingratitude  and  bafenefs  of  thofe  whom  he 
bad  rais’d  to  power,  he  cries  out. 


Heavens,  drop  your  patience  down  ! 

Ye  fee  me  here,  ye  gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
A<  full  of  grief  as  age  :  wretched  in  both— 
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'  ril  hear  no  more  ;  no— ye  unnatural  hags,’ 

,I  will  have  fuch  revenges  on  you  both. 

That  all  the  world  fhall — I  will  do  fuch  things  ; 
Whit  they  are  yet  I  know  not  ;  but  they  fhall  be 
I  The  terrors  of  the  earth — You  think  I’ll  v/eep  ; 
iThis  heart  fliall  break  into  a  thoufand  pieces 
Before  I’ll  weep.  — O,  gods,  I  fhall  be  mad  !  — 

!  Perhaps  nobody  but  Shakefpear  could  have  well 
i  drawn  a  charafter  in  fo  ftrong  a  feene  of  rage  and 
i  vehemence  :  certainly  no  man,  except -the  gen- 
I  tlcman  we  have  juft  mentioned  in  the  charatSler, 
ever  did,  or  ever  could  do  him  juflice  in  the  ex- 
prefling  it.  ITe  whole  compafs  of  the  flags 
W’ill  not  afford  us  fo  h'"h  acontraft  of  the  true 
and  the  falfe  fire,  th 


native  and  the  artiffclul  vio- 
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lence  w^e  have  been  fpeaking  of,  as  w'e  fee  in 
thefe  ;  therefore  more  fpecimens  of  this  defeeb  are 
ncedlefs. 

If  we  would  proceed  to  enquire  after  in- 
ftances  of  the  other  }  where  the  native  inaai- 
vity  of  an  actor’s  foul  would  cheat  us  into  a  be¬ 
lief  that  it  has  merit  in  it ;  and  by  a  formal,  dull, 
and  cold  recital,  made  in  founding  foleinn  ac¬ 
cents,  perfuade  us,  that  the  dignity  of  tragedy  is 
beft  kept  up  by  this  fleepy  virtue  ;  let  us  recollect 
the  man  who,  about  a  tv/elvemonth  fmee,  play’d 
a  part  in  which  we  have  been  us’d  to  fee  a  per¬ 
former,  more  eminent  for  force  than  for  vivacity, 
fhine  to  great  advantage  ;  we  mean  Horatio  in 
the  Fair  Penitent.  When  we  have  called  to  mind 
the  true  fpirit,  the  noble,  the  difdainful  anger 
with  which  Mr.  ^uin  addreffes  Lothario  in  their 
quarrel,  let  us  remember  the  philosophic  fpirit, 
and  cool  blood  with  which  this  gentleman  fpoke 
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’  ris  v/ell  you  are — the  man  who  wrongs  my 
friend. 

To  the  earth’s  utm oft  verge  woTd  I  purfue; 
No^^Iace,  tho’  ere  fo  holy,  ftiou’d  protecft  him  ; 
Nc  fl:iape  that  artful  fear  ere  found  fliould  hide  him, 
Till  he  fair  anfvver  made,  and  did  me  juftice. 


We  fhall  then  be  perfectly  convinc’d  of  the  abfur- 
dicy  of  the  dcdtrine  thefe  people  have  fet  on  foot 
to  fcreen  their  own  imperfections,  and  be  able  to 
judge  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  affertion, 
that  fpirit  and  fire  are  always  blameahle  in  grave 
*:r;ara'^erst 


This  is  a  tenet  ftrongly  maintain’d  indeed  by 
this  mfipid  fet  of  players  ;  but  they  are  to  know. 


tnat  no  cnaracter  nas  any  buSncfs  in  t 
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in  cliaracfe- s  where  the  paftons  dicfate  other- 


edy  that 

is  fo  very  philofophic  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  pafiiQns  5  that  the  whole  feries  of  our  drama¬ 
tic  writings  does  not  furnifh  us  with  one  inftance 
of  a  good  play  in  which  there  is  fuch  a  part  5  and 
v/e  may  add,  that  the  player,  if  he  has  any  of 
the  native  fire  in  him  which  is  fo  eftential  to  his 
profeffion,  can  never  fnev/  it  to  fo  much  advan¬ 
tage  as  when  the  character  he  performs  is  natu¬ 
rally  fcdate  3  but  is  forc’d,  by  injuries  too  great 
to  bear,  to  rife  into  all  the  violence  of  rage. 

If  it  be  neceflary  to  ftrengthen  the  evidence 
we  have  given,  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  tame  play- 


wife,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  fweet,  unpaftion’d 
gentleman  who  fhewed  himfeif  firft  to  us,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  in  the  character  of  Hotfpur, 
This  plaver  was  one  of  the  phlegmatic  rank,  and 
had  convinc’d  himfeif,  by  what  he  had  heai^- 
from  that  great  enemy  to  unneceffary  vehemence, 
Mackiin^  that  the  higheft  merit  of  playing  was 

openly  ^ 
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fl  openly  in  his  way,  if  he  only  purfued  his  natural 
pcoolnefs.  It  was  not  eafy  for  a  perfon,  fo  nearly 
J  concern’d  as  this  gentleman,  to  diftinguifh  be¬ 
ll  tween  a  judicious  and  an  unnatural  fuppreflion  of 
llthefigns  of  rage  in  the  leflbns  that  excellent 
[iinftruftor  deliver’d  in  his  ledlures  ;  and  in  confe- 
I  quence  of  his  firm  perfuafion  thatevery  thing  was 
right  that  was  not  violent,  he  told  his  audience,, 
with  all  the  temper  of  a  philofopher, 

I 

j 

By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  eafy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honourfrom  the  pale-fac’d  mooni^ 
Or  drag  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 

I 

j  Let  US  not  be  dupes  to  the  artifices  of  the  firft 
I  of  thefe  fort  of  players,  nor  to  the  fophifms  of  the 
I  latter  :  let  us  not  always  take  the  exclamations,, 
j  or  the  contoi  fjons  of  an  aftor  of  the  firfl  kind  for 
fire,  nor  the  ice  of  the  latter  for  prudence.  Far 
from  imitating  fome  of  the  modern  frequenters  of* 
the  theatre,  who  are  continually  preaching  it  up* 
to  the  young  adfors,  whofe  fuccefs  they  interefi 
themfelves  in,  that  they  are  of  all  things  to  mo¬ 
derate  their  fire;  let  us  pronounce  it  as  a  general 
rule  to  every  perfon  who  attempts  to  fhine  upon, 
the  ftage,  that  he  cannot  have  too  much  of  this 
etdivening  fpirit ;  that  multitudes  of  players  have- 
tJie  ill  luck  to  difpleafe  their  audiences,  only  be- 
caufe  nature  has  deny’d  them  this  great,  this  inte- 
lefting  requifite  ;  or,  which  comes  to  much  the 
fame  end,  becaufe  their  timidity,  or  fheepilL. 
bafhfulnefs  has  prevented  them  from  making  ufe 
of  v/hat  they  have  of  it  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  adlors,  who  at  prefen t  meet 
with  a  frequent  applaufe,  would  eflablifh  them- 
fclves- a  reputation  much  more  general,,  and  lefs. 

C  5  liable 
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l.'able  to  be  contefted,  if  they  were  more  ani¬ 
mated  with  this  invigorating  flame,  which,  as  it 
were,  gives  life  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  ftage. 

We  remember  when  Mrs.  Elmy^  an  actrefs  of 
great  judgment,  endowed  v/ith  a  fweet  voice  and 
a  pleafing  deportment,  obtain’d  a  merited  ap- 
plaufe  in  the  Character  of  Lavinla  in  the  Fair 
Penitent ;  fo  great,  that  it  ftartled  the  Calijla  in  ' 
the  fame  play  ;  and  had  Calijia  been  any  body 
but  Mrs.  Cibber^  would  unqueftionably  have 
made  Lavir.ia  the  firft  charafter  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  for  that  night. 

The  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  tendernefs,  af¬ 
fection,  and  fidelity  of  that  part  fuited  extieme- 
Iv  well  with  the  peculiar  turn  of  this  acfrefs  ;  they 
gave  her  room  to  fhew  ail  her  perfedlions,  and 
gave  us  no  opportunity  to  fee  her  defeats ;  we  were 
charm’d  with  her  ;  nay,  many  v/ere  in  doubt 
whether  they  fhould  declare  her  the  fecond,  or 
the  nrft  actrefs  of  the  prefent  ftage.  Full  of  the 
fuccefs  of  this,  ilie  appeared  again  in  her' other 
characters  afterwards;  but  we  then  not  only  found 
her  of  fomev/hat  lefs  merit  than  we  had  before 
efteemed  her,  but  we  difcovered  too  the  defedl 
which  kept  down  all  her  other  perfedlions.  We 
name  this  to  the  lady  not  by  way  of  cenfure  or 
reproach,  but  to  tell  her,  in  honeft  friendfiiip, 
the  only  thing  fhe  wants,  in  order  to  her  being 
as  great  in  every  charadler,  as  fhe  was  in  that  of 
Lavinia.  The  one  thing  wanting  in  her  is,  that 
Promethean  heat,  that  Are  we  have  been  juft  now 
fpeaking  the  praifes  of.  How  far  fhe  can  at¬ 
tain  this,  by  praftice,  file  herfelf  v.dll  heft  judge, 
when  fhe  examines  her  own  heart,  and  finds  w’he- 
ther  nature  has  left  her  deficient  in  ir,  or  whether 
it  is  only  a  falfe  modefty  that  prevents  her  ufing  ir. 

How 
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How  fine  a  figure  did  this  judicious  fpeaker 
make  in  fome  parts  of  the  charadler  of  ihe  Lady 
in  Comus ;  but  how  cold,  how  (not  to  fparc  the 
word)  contemptible  did  her  want  of  fiie  make 
her  appear,  when,  with  little  more  heat  than  we 
have  juft  mentioned  in  the  memorable  Hotfpur^ 
fhe  faid  to  the  god  who  was  courting  her  by  ar¬ 
guments  againft  virtue  and  chaftity, 

- to  him  who  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Againft  the  fun-clad  power  of  chaftity, 

Fain  wou’d  I  fomething  fay  : — yet  to  what  pur- 
pofe. 

Thou  haft  not  ear  nor  foul  to  apprehend  ; 

And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  ftiou’dft  not  know 
More  happinefs  than  this  thy  prefcnt  lot  > 

Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyfelf  convinc’^d. 

Yet  fliould  I  try,  the  uncontrcled  worth 
Of  this  pure  caufe  wou’d  kindle  my  raptfpirlts 
I'o  fuch  a  flame  of  facrcd  vehemence, 

That  dumb  things  wou’d  be  mov’d  to  fy mpathize. 
And  the  brute  earth  wou’d  lend  her  nerves,  and 
fhake 

Till  all  thy  magic  ftruftures,  rear’d  fo  high, 
ere  {batter’d  into  heaps  o’er  thy  falfe  head. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  tranfport  and  vehe¬ 
mence  the  poet  intended  (hould  accompany  thefe 
words,  by  the  uncommon  ftrength  he  has  given 
them  ;  and  we  may  imagine  how  ftrongly  he  in¬ 
tended  an  audience  fliould  be  aftedled  by  them^ 
vvhen  he  introduces  the  immortal  being  to  whom 
they  were  addrefs’d  ;  to  ufe  his  owm  words, 
trembling  with  terror  as  he  hears  themr 

C  6 
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As  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 

To  fome  of  Satan’s  crew. 

^Tis  impoffible  for  words  of  fo  much  force  to 

A. 

be  heard  without  being  admired  ;  but  we  appeal 
to  the  audience,  whether  that  admiration  was  not 
all  that  was  felt  when  this  lady  fpoke  them  !  We 
loft  the  terror  that  fhould  have  accompanied  fo 
bold,  fo  nobly  daring  a  fpeech  ;  and,  in  fine,  we 
admired  the  poet^  w^hile  we  forgot  the  aflrefs. 


The  propofitions  ^ve  have  deliver’d  in  this 
chapter  will  never  be  call’d  in  queftion  by  any 
one  who  knows  how  to  avoid  the  common  error 
of  confoundino;  the  vehemence  of  declamation 
with  true  and  genuine  fpirit,  or  who  will  proper¬ 
ly  reflect:  on  the  nature  of  •  that  quality,  and  by 
this  means  find,  that  this  fire,  wTich  we  are  ce¬ 
lebrating  in  the  player,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
juft  rapidity  of  thought,  and  vivacity  of  difpo- 
iltion,  in  concurrence  with  which  only  it  is,  that 
all  the  other  qualities  that  conftitute  him  a  good 
one,  are  happy  in  giving  the  marks  of  reality  to 
his  performance. 

When  this  principle  is  eftablifh’d,  it  is  eafy  to 
conclude  from  it,  that  an  actor  can  never  have 
too  much  fire ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  that  the  re- 
prefentation  of  his  charadter  can  ever  have  too- 
much  the  air  of  a  reality  :  and,  confequentiy,. 
that  the  impreifion  on  his  mind  can  never  be  too 
ready  or  too  lively  ;  nor  can  the  expreftion  of  it 
anfvver  too  fuddenly,  or  too  faithfully  to  the  im- 
pulfe  he  receives  from  it. 

A  performer  will,  indeed,  be  very  feverely  cen- 
fui'-’djand  veryjuftly  too,  if  his  playing  be  not  in  a 
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refpeils  confonant  with,  and  perfeftly  agreeable  to 
the  charafter  and  circumftances  of  the  perfon  he 
reprefents  ;  or  if,  under  the  intent  of  manifefting 
his  fire,  he  only  exhibits  a  fet  of  convulfive  gef-  - 
tures,  or  roars  out  a  parcel  of  inadequate  excla¬ 
mations.  But,  in  this  cafe,  the  people  of  tafteand 
judgment  will  not  accufe  him  of  having  too  much 
fire,  but  too  little  underftanding ;  they  will  even 
complain,  under  thefe  very  circumftances,  of  his 
wanting  tire  ;  and  he  will  find  himfelf  under  the 
fame  fort  of  cenfure  with  certain  modern  books, 
which  the  vulgar  accufe  of  having  too  much  wit 
in  them,  but  which  thefe  fort  of  judges  condemn 
for  having  no  wit  at  all ! 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fcene  on  the  modern 
ftage  in  which  an  aftor  is  required  to  feel  more, 
or  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  .greater  force  and  real* 
fire,  than  that  of  Cajjio^  in  Othello^  after  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  his  drunken  fit.  An  honeft,  brave, 
good-natur’d  man  is,  in  this  play,  feduced  by  a 
villain  to  drink,  with  intent  to  breed  a  quarrel  v 
he  gets  drunk,  he  quarrels,  he  behaves  very  ill, 
and  his  fuperior  officer  coming  in,  he  is  broke 
for  it  upon  the  fpot.  Rage  here  takes  the  place 
of  drunkennefs,  and  too  much  fire  cannot  fhew 
itftlf  in  his  expreffion  of  that  rage  ;  but  v/e  find 
that  a  falfe  fire  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  it..  What 
can  be  more  natural,  more  beautiful,  than  the 
expreffions  the  inimitable  author  of  this  play 
throws  into  his  mouth  upon  this  occafion. 

Reputation  !  reputation  [ — I  have  loft  my  re¬ 
putation — I  have  loft  the  immortal  part  of  my- 
felf,  and  all  that  remain'  is  beftial — my  reputa¬ 
tion  ! — O  thou  invincible  fpirit  of  wine,  if  thou 
haft  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee 

I  Devil — » 
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Devil - that  men  ftiou’d  pul-  an  enemy 

into  their  mouths  to  fteal  away  their  brains - 

To  be  now  a  fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool, 

and  prefently  a  beaft - Every  inordinate  cup 

is  unblefs’d  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

What  infinite  room  is  there  in  thefe  broken 
fentences,  for  an  adlor  who  has  the  true  fire  of 
his  profefiion  in  him,  to  get  himfelf  applaufe  ! 
Yet  fo  it  has  happen’d  that  in  our  time,  nothing 
has  been  made  of  it :  We  have  had  no  tolerable 
Calfio  in  my  remembrance ;  and  thefe  inimitable 
paflages  have  either  been  pronounc’d  with  all  the 
drawling  fedatenefs  of  a  philofopher ;  or  bawl’d 
out  with  noife  inftead  of  vehemence ;  with  mad- 
nefs  inftead  of  fire,  and  accompany’d  with  gef- 
tures  only  reconcileable  to  an  imagination  of  the 
players  being  drunk  in  earneft. 

An  author  in  the  diftribution  of  what  he  calls 
the  good  things  in  a  comedy,  throws  a  delicacy 
of  fentiment  and  a  polite  wit  into  the  character 
of  a  footman,  or  a  chambermaid  ;  or  puts  ma¬ 
drigals  and  epigrams  into  the  mouth  of  an  ailor,. 
agitated  by  fome  of  the  moft  violent  palRons ;  and 
the  vulgar  give  him  for  this  the  credit  of  having 
too  much  wit:  It  wou’d  be  more  juft  to  deter¬ 
mine  of  him  that  he  had  too  little  judgment,  and 
was  but  very  poorly  qualify’d  in  that  moft  ma¬ 
terial  of  all  the  requifites  of  an  author  for  the 
ftage,  the  imitation  of  real  lire;  let  us  not  cal!  the 
one  of  thefe  abfurdities  v>7it,  or  the  other  playing 
with  fire. 

We  may  add  that  many  an  3.&or  in  perform^ 
ing  a  favourite  part,  gives  himfelf  up  to  an  ex¬ 
travagance  of  paflion  in  places  wEere  the  fenfe 
of  the  author,  and  circumftances  of  the  cha.- 

ra<fter 
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rafter  he  reprefents  require  no  fuch  thing ;  or  if 
his  vehemence  be  not  quite  out  of  place,  it  is 
often  of  a  very  abfurd  kind.  Thefe  are  faults 
which  a  man  fails  into,  not  thro’  an  excefs  of 
fire,  as  the  vulgar  fuppofe,  but  thro’  a  defeft  of  it. 
He  does  not  perceive  that  he  is  exerting  his 
utmoft  efforts  to  exprefs  a  paflion  which  he  is  not 
to  feel ;  and  in  confequence  of  that  blunder  he 
does  not  feel  what  he  ought ;  and  therefore  ’tis 
impoffible  he  fhould  exprefs  it.  In  this  cafe 
the  aftor  greatly  mifinforms  himfelf  if  he  thinks 
it  is  fire  that  he  perceives  in  his  temper  ;  it  is 
rather  a  madnefs,  an  abfurdity,  and  as  fuch  the 
more  judicious  of  the  audience  will  be  lure  to 
look  on  it. 

Perhaps  it  will  yet  remain  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  tho’  an  extravagant  aftion  or  amifplaced  rant, 
do  not  deferve  the  name  of  an  excefs  of  fire  ; 
yet  in  many  charafters,  even  where  the  player  is 
not  blameable  in  either  of  thefe  points,  he  may 
too  freely  give  himfelf  up  to  the  ardour  of  his 
difpofition,  and  be  carried  away  into  faults  by 
it. 

Under  the  fpecious  pretence  that  every  aftor 
ought  to  tye  himfelf  down  to  a  certain  and  re¬ 
gular  gradation  in  his  playing,  there  may  be  fome 
who  will  objeft  that  the  warmth  of  theatrical 
aftion  ought  only  to  difclofe  itfelf  fucceffively ; 
and  that  if  the  player,  at  the  firft  inftant  of  his 
entering  into  a  paffionate  part,  throws  into  it  all 
that  fire  which  he  ought  to  have  expreffed  at 
fome  period  afterwards,  it  will  be  juft  to  reproach 
him  with  having  too  much  fire,  in  that  firft  in- 
llant. 

I'here  is  more  of  fhew  than  of  folidity  in  this 
argument  \  and  it  is  indeed  already  anfwered  by 

4  the 
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the  diftincllon  which  we  have  eftablifhed  be— 
tween  the  vehemence  of  adtion,  and  the  true 
hre  of  the  actor.  The  beft  judges  indeed  often, 
wifh  to  fee  the  player  raifing  himfelf  into  the  moft 
violent  emotions  only  by  regular  degrees,  but 
they  wou’d  notwithftanding  have  his  fire  be  al¬ 
ways  equal.  Nature  knows  no  gradations  in  the 
rife  of  this  enlivening  fpirit ;  nor  do  they  ejjpedt 
to  find  any  on  the  ftage,  where  every  man  who 
knows  what  he  ought  to  be  pleas’d  with,  likes  to^ 
fee  the  readinefs  of  conception  and  vivacity  of 
expreffion  alv/ays  at  their  utmoft  height. 

The  acfrefs  who  has  tendernefs  and  fenfibility 
in  her  nature,  and  who  eafily  and  readily  feels 
every  paffion  that  the  author  intends  Ihe  fhou’d 
defcribe,  is  not  for  that  reafon  to  flatter  her- 
felf  that  fhe  may  excel  in  the  prcfelEon  without 
fire.  To  feel  the  paiiions  we  are  to  point  out 
to  others,  is  certainly  a  necefTary  firft  ftep  to 
perfeilion  in  playing;  but  it  is  not  all  that  is  ex- 
pefted  of  the  performer,  they  may  even  be  ex- 
quifitely  felt,  and  yet  for  w^nt  of  this  fire  they 
may  be  but  ver}'Mll  exprefTed.  The  feeling  them, 
flrronzly  may  indeed  be  alone  fufScIent  for  the- 
afFedling  a  few  particular  perfons  ;  but  when  a. 
numerous  audience  is  to  be  mov’d  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  pathetic  manner,  much  more  is  re¬ 
quir’d. 

In  this  cafe  there  is  a  neceflity  not  only  for. 
a  due  portion  cf  fire,  but  even  of  vehemence. 
Both  thefe  are  as  requifite  here,  to  the  af¬ 
fecting  the  audience,  as  agitation  of  the  air 
is  to  flame.  A  fire  may  be  fufficient  to  warm, 
nay  to  burn  the  neighbouring  objects,  while 
it  fmothers  within  its  bounds ;  but  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  take  place  upon  more  diftant  things,  unlefs 
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it  have  the  affiftance  of  a  ftrong  mind  to  promote 
and  carry  on  its  ravages. 

The  player,  who-  wants  feeling,  will  never 
be  allow’d  by  thofe  who  are  judges  to  be  a  good 
one,  tho’  he  may  be  acknovv^ledged  to  have  the 
declamatory  talents  of  fome  of  our  befl:  orators ; 
and  even  he  who  does  not  want  this  great  qua¬ 
lification,  but  who,  tho’  he  has  it,  wants  fire  to 
give  it  force  and  luftre,  and  who  cannot  be  ve¬ 
hement,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  he  reprefents  require  it,  will  always  find 
his  reputation  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  performer, 
who  is  able  to  add  to  the  fame  fenfibility,  the 
force  of  that  warmth  and  energy  we  have  been 
celebrating,  as  the  fuccefs  of  that  orator,  whofe 
elocution  does  not  come  up  to  the  merits  of  his 
reafoning,  w^ill  be  to  that  of  him  in  whom  the 
auditors  find  both  thofe  advantages  united*  and 
actinia  on  them  together. 

We  are  ready  to  believe  that  Mr.  Berry  in  the 
charadfer  of  adfually  feels  the  fhock  the 

author  reprefents  him  under,  when  his  daughter 
is  prov’d  to  be  a  proftitute  :  It  ought  to  be  al¬ 
low’d  him,  that  we  even  fee  in  his  countenance 
the  anguifh,  rage  and  defpair,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  meant  to  defcribe  in  that  affecting  circum- 
ftance  ;  but  when  he  fpeaks, 

It  is  enough,  but  I  am  flow  to  execute 
And  juffice  lingers  in  my  lazy  hand— — 

T  hus  let  me  wfipe  difhonour  from  my  name, 
And  cut  thee  from  the  earth, thou  ftainto  2;oodnefs. 

Or  when  he  afterward*!,  vvlth  eyes  big  with  real 
tears,  fays  to  Altarnmt^ 


Haft 
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Haft  thou  not  read  what  brave  Virginius  did  ;  8 

With  his  own  hand,  he  flew  his  only  daughter^: 
To  fave  her  from  the  fierce  Decemvir’s  luft.  I 
He  flew  her,  yet  unfpotted,  to  prevent 
The  lhame  that  he  might  knew  —  Then  what* 
fhou’d  I  do  ?  M 

Blit  thou  haft  ty’d  my  hand.  I  v/ill  not  kill  her,S 
But  by  the  ruin  ftie  has  brought  upon  us,  il 

The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both,  I 
She  fliail  not  Tcape.  g 

When  this  player,  v/e  wou’d  obferve,  pronoun-1 
ces  thefc  lines,  we  cannot  but  acknovvledge  froml 
his  countenance,  that  he  feels  the  meaning  ofS 
them  ftrongly  ;  -but  we  find  he  is  very  little  J 
able  to  give  expreflion  to  that  feeling.  Let  us:| 
compare  this  with  the  rage  and  anguiih  of 
father,  in  the  before  quoted  King  and  re-  | 

member  how  they  difeover  themfelves  in  the  1 
voice,  as  well  as  countenance  of  Mr.  Garrick  \ 
when  he  play^  that  character,  and  we  fhali  fee  3 
the  truth  of  what  wp  have  obferved  as  to  the  fu'-J 
periority  of  the  joint  powers  of  fenfibility  and  ele-^ 
vatlon  above  that  cf  feeling  alone  in  its  ftrongeft  J 
light.  With  what  a  heartfelt  anguifli  does  he  ■ 
burn  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  child,  and  -with  t 
what  amazing  force  does  he  convey  his  inmoft  | 
fentiments  on  it  to  us,  when  he  cries  out,  ^ 

Hear  nature  !  I 

Dear  goddefs,  hear  !  and  if  thou  doft  intend  i 
To  make  that  creature  fruitful, change  thypurpqfe,  J 
Pronounce  upon  her  w’omb  the  barren  curfe,  1 
That  from  her  blafted  body  never  fpring  4 

A  child  to  honour  her — but  if  fhemuft  bring  forth,  8 
Defeat  her  joy  with  fome  diftorted  birth,, 

Ori 
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||  Or  monftrous  form,  the  prodigy  o’the  time, 

'  And  fo  perverfe  of  fpirit,  that  it  may  live 
Her  torment,  as  ’twas  born  ;  to  fret  her  cheeks 
With  conftant  tears,  and  wrinkle  her  young  brow, 
I'urn  all  her  mother’s  pains  to  fhame  and  fcorn, 
'I'hat  fhe  may  curfe  her  crime  too  late,  and  feel 
How  (harper  than  a  ferpent’s  tooth  it  is 
I’o  have  a  thanklefs  child. - 


We  wou’d  not  be  underflood,  even  in  this  emi¬ 
nent  view  of  the  fuperiority  on  the  fide  of  the 
player,  who  has  both  feeling  and  elocution,  to 
mean  that  he  who  has  only  one  of  them,  is 
i  ufelefs  in  a  theatre.  We  have  (thanks  to  our 
poets  of  later  times)  fcenes  in  which  a  man  who 
has  nothing  but  a  declamatory  voice  without  feel¬ 
ing,  nay  almoft  without  meaning,  may  acquit 
himfelf  well  enough:  And  Shcikefpear\  felf  has 
given  us  many  inllances,  in  which  the  other 
quality  fenfibility  alone  will  do  j  in  which  power 
of  voice  or  propriety  of  figure  are  not  wanting, 
but  if  the  player  have  only  feeling  in  himfelf,  he 
will  make  every  body  elfe  feel  with  him  fuf- 
ficlently.  The  charafler  of  the  old  fervant  Adam^ 
In  As  you  like  it  ^  is  of  this  kind:  And  had  not 
good  fortune  rather  than  judgment  thrown  it 
into  the  manager’s  way,  to  give  this  part  to  the 
abovementioned  Mr.  Berry ^  perhaps  neither  they 
or  we  had  ever  known,  that  in  his  proper  way 
he  is  one  of  the  befl  players  of  the  time. 

When  we  fee  that  honeft  veteran  come  upon 
the  (lage,  his  low  condition,  and  his  venerable 
looks,  give  us  no  room  to  expedl  elocution  from 
him  ;  all  that  vve  require  in  a  character  like  this, 
is  nature  \  and  its  utmoft  merit  is  the  being 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  f^lt  by  the  performer.  W e  did  not  know 
how  ftrongly  it  was  poflible  for  us  to  be  affefted, 
only  by  feeing  that  an  adtor  was  fo,  till  this  per- 
fon  entering  with  his  young  mafter,  w^arn’d 
him  from  the  houfe  of  his  treacherous  and  ty¬ 
rannic  brother;  told  him  the  danger  of  being 
too  meritorious  in  fuch  a  place  of  wickednefs  > 
and  added. 

Your  virtues,  gentle  mafter. 

Are  fan£lify’d  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it, 

O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  thefe  doors,  this  is  no  place 
for  you, 

This  houfe  is  but  a  butchery 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it* 

The  poet  has  with  great  art  Introduc’d  the 
old  man’s  reafon  for  loving  this  his  young  ma¬ 
fter  preferably  to  the  elder  and  richer  fon,  by 
making  him  call  him  iht  Memory  of  old fir  Rowlands 
We  are  ftrongly  affected  by  the  honefty  and 
friendfnip  of  this  venerable  fervant,  as  he  delivers 
to  him  without  much  ornament  the  cautions  above 
mention’d  ;  but  how  are  our  hearts  ftruck  with¬ 
in  us,  when  to  the  defpair  of  his  young  mafter, 
on  the  thought  of  his  flying  to  mifery  and  want 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  cruel  brother,  he  anfwers, 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 

The  thrifty  hire  1  fav’d  under  \  our  father, 
Which  I  did  ftore  to  be  my  fofter  nurfe 
When  fervice  lliould  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  holes  be  thrown. 
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Take  that,  and  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 

Yea  providently  caters  for  the  fparrow. 

Be  comfort  to  my  age.  Here  is  the  gold. 

All  this  I  give  you.  Let  me  be  your  fervant, 
Tho’  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  ftrong  andlufty  ; 

For  in  my  youth,  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood, 

Nor  did  I  with  unbafliful  forehead,  woo 
The  means  of  weaknefs  and  debility  ; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lufty  winter, 

Frofty,  but  kindly - Let  me  go  with  you, 

Fll  do  the  fervice  of  a  younger  man  ^ 

In  all  your  bufmefs  and  necellities. 

The  unfeigned  tears  that  trickled  down  the 
player’s  cheeks,  as  he  delivered  this  generous  and 
noble  fpeech,  were  accompany’d  with  thofe 
of  every  fpedlator  ;  and  the  applaufe  that  fucceed- 
ed  thefe,  fhew’d  fufficiently  the  fenfe  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  and  fpoke  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the 
praifes  of  that  fenfibility,  that  feeling,  which  we 
are  fo  earneftly  recommending  to  every  other 
player. 

An  expreflion  like  this,  didrated  only  by  a 
fenfe  of  the  nature  of  the  part,  is  in  manv  other 
cafes,  as  well  as  the  prefent  inftance,  preferable 
to  all  the  noife  and  violence  the  moft  boifterous 
player  cou’d  employ  in  it. 

Vehemence  in  an  acior  when  ill  placed,  or 
when  carry ’d  beyond  the  circumftances  of  the 
character  he  reprefents,  or  beyond  truth  or  pro¬ 
bability,  v/ill  always  be  ridiculous  :  ’Tis  only 
the  common  herd  of  an  audience  wdio  are  ready 
to  fay, that  provided  the  player  afFccls  them  ftrong- 
ly,  ’tis  no  matter  whether  that  be  done  juftly  or 
not  j  but  the  fevereft  judge  will  allow  that  as  an 

abfolute 
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abfolute  perfection  is  not  eafy  to  be  arriv’d  at 
in  thofe  parts  of  a  charaCler,  where  the  author 
means  that  the  performer  fliou’d  exert  this  quality, 
it  is  much  better  that  he  fhou’d  run  beyond  the 
goal  than  fall  fhort  of  it. 

The  firft:  intent  of  all  playing  is  to  alFeCt  and 
move  the  audience,  and  in  all  theatrical  perfor¬ 
mances,  ’tis  an  invariable  rule  that  the  coldeft 
reprefentation  is  the  moft  defeCiive.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  the  adtor  has  to  obferve,  when  the 
circumftances  of  his  part  make  it  neceffary  that 
he  fhou’d  be  vehement,  is  that  he  does  not  ftrain 
his  voice,  fo  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  carrying 
him  thro’  the  reft  of  the  piece.  We  ftiould  with 
great  juftice  laugh  at  the  man  engaged  in  a  race, 
v/ho  ftiou’d  throw  out  his  legs  to  their  utmoft 
fpeed  at  the  fetting  out,  and  by  that  means  ren¬ 
der’d  them  incapable  of  carrying  him  to  the  end 
of  the  courfe. 

There  are  fome  peculiar  charadiers  on  the 
Englijh  ftage,  and  thofe  of  the  very  firft  confe- 
quence,  in  which  a  caution  of  this  kind  is  very 
neceffary  to  the  aClor  ;  we  may  number  among 
the  principal  of  thefe,  Fierrenx  Venice 
Richard  the  Third,  Othelloy  and  Orejles, 

Our  players  condudl  themfelves  very  differently 
on  this  occafion;  and  run  into  the  two  contrary 
faults,  fome  of  ranting  themfelves  hoarfe  in  the 
firft  fcenes,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  fpeaking  the 
fucceedlng  and  finer  parts  of  the  character  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  heard ;  and  others  of 
faving  themfelves  for  thefe  moft  interef  ing  paf- 
fages  at  the  expence  of  being  cold,  infipid  and 
contemptible  in  all  the  reft.  In  the  characfer  of 
Orejles^  in  the  Diftrejfed  Mother^  there  is  one 
capital  fcene  in  which  the  player  is  to  exert  his 

utmoft 
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vtmoft  power,  and  which  requires  him  to  be  in 
a  condition  far  from  tir’d,  when  he  enters  on 
it.  We  cannot  but  think  however  that  yir^Ryan^ 
tho’  excellent  in  this  peculiar  fcene  of  that  play, 
ought  to  be  reminded,  that  this  is  only  a  fmall 
part  of  the  charafler  of  that  heroe,  and  that 
we  purchafe  his  excellence  in  it;  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  when  he  is  fo  very  tame  as  he  has  lately 
been  in  the  preceding  fcenes  of  the  play,  In  or¬ 
der  to  the  faving  himfelf  for  this.  ’Tis  not  many 
nights  fince  w’e  faw  him  in  this  chara61er,  v/hen 
awhole  audience  beheld  him  contemptible  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  principal  fcene  with  Her- 
rr/ione  j  in  which  he  was  quite  cool,  and  philofc- 
phic,  while  flie  was  cunningly  w^orking  him  up  to 
madnefs  by  every  art  that  woman  cou’d  ufe  ;  by 
promifes,  by  threats,  by  foothinghis  palfioii,  and 
by  confclTing  a  dread  of  her  own  frailty  in  regard 
to  his  rival.  To  all  this  he  anfwer’d  with  all 
the  calmnefs  imaginable,  with  a  foft  accent  and 
fmooth  weak  voice. 

i^Tadam,  ycur  love  has  made  him  criminal. 

You  (hall  have  vengeance.  I’ll  have  vengeance  too. 

- Firft  let  me  tear  him  piece-meal — He  (hall  die. 

- lie  dies  by  me — Have  you  a  foe. 

And  (hail  I  let  him  live  ?  my  rival  too  ? 

E’er  yon  meiidian  fun  declines,  he  dies. 

We  cannot  but  know  that  the  poet  meant 
thcle  expreflions  lliou’d  give  us  an  idea  of  rage 
and  fiercenefs  in  the  fpeaker ;  and  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  (Irong  confii6l  exprefled  in  the  cha- 
rafter  between  love,  revenge,  and  honour,  and  vi- 
fible  in  his  air,  bis  countenance,  and  his  whole  de¬ 
portment,  while  the  princefs  ihus  work’d  him  to 

her 
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her  purpofe,  tho’  at  the  expence  of  his  honour ; 
but  we  faw  nothing  of  all  this.  How  great  a 
figure  might  a  player  make  in  fuch  a  feene,  who 
had  fufficient  feeling  and  exprellion  about  him,  and 
who  dar’d  to  employ  them  ;  and  bow  contemp¬ 
tible  mufi:  the  coldnefs  and  infenfibility  of  the  per- 
form^er,  who  is  tame  and  patient  under  all  this, 
appear  to  us,  notwithftanding  that  we  know  he  is 
referving  himfelf  for  fomething  great  that  is 
to  come  ?  Nay  ’tis  even  the  worfe  for  it,  as 
our  knowing  this  to  be  the  reafon  of  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  defe61:  we  fee,  carries  us  forv/ard  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fcenes,  and  hurts  that  appearance  of  re¬ 
ality  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  beauties  in  a 
theatrical  reprefentation. 

We  remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Garrick^ 
thro’  a  difdain  of  the  meannefs  of  this  fort  of  ar¬ 
tifice,  ran  into  the  other  extreme  in  many  pa¬ 
rallel  cafes  ;  when  he  always  run  himfelf  fo  out 
of  voice  in  fome  of  the  firft  fcenes  In  the  cha¬ 
rade  r  of  Pierre  in  Venice  Preferv  that  he 
cou’d  not  even  be  heard  when  he  came  after- 
v/ards  to  that  great  fcene  in  w’hich  he  reproaches 
the  fenate  :  And  when  in  Richard  he  cry’d  out 
to  Richmond^  Richard  is  hoarje  ivith  calling  thee  to 
battle^  the  audience  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  truth 
of  the  exprellion,  that  they  cou’d  fcarce  diftin- 
guifh  the  founds  that  convey’d  it  to  them.  But 
to  the  honour  of  this  inimitable  player,  he  has 
now  fallen  into  fo  happy  a  method  of  moderating 
his  fire  in  the  beginnings  of  thefe  charadfers,  in 
order  to  the  preferving  himfelf  intelligible  to  their 
end,  that  he  might  be  fet  up  as  an  example  to 
the  performer  we  have  juft  nam’d,  had  not  we  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  the  yet  more  maf- 
terly  addrefs  of  the  veteran  of  the  other  houfe  in 

this 
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^this  very  part^  of  Pterre^  who  has  form'd 
[the  true  rule  by  which  to  proportion  the  due 
ftrength  of -voice  to  every  part  of  that  noble 
charader,  fo  as  not  to  let  us  perceive  a  want  of 
force  any  where,  and  yet  to  keep  a  referve  to 
fupport  himfelf  in  the  moft  violent  fcenes,  with 
a  power  and  energy,  that  the  reft  of  the  great 
performers  of  the  time  muft  allow  us  to  fay,  no 
body  ever  did,  or  perhaps  ever  will,  come  up  to.  | 
How  exquifite  is  the  management  of  this  player, 
in  giving  a  ftrength  that  fcarce  any  body  befides 
himfelf  ever  gave  to  any  thing,  to  that  feene 
where  he  braves  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  and 
in  the  midft  of  all  their  threatnings  againft  J^ffeir 
asks  them. 

Who  talks  of  killing  ? - Who's  he’ll  fhed  the 

blood 

That’s  dear  to  me  ?  is’t  you  ?  or  you  ?  or  you,  fir? 
jWhaC  not  one  fpeak  ?  how  youftand  gaping  all  ! 
|On  your  grave  oracle,  your  wooden  god  there. 

And  continues, 

One  fuch  word  more,  by  heavens  I’ll  to  the  fenate, 
lAnd  hang  you  all  like  dogs  in  clufters. 

Why  peep  your  coward  fwords  half  out  their  fhells? 
Why  do  yoii  not  all  brand ifh  them  like  mine  ? 
You  fear  to  die,  yet  you  dare  talk  of  killing. 

W e  xtmtmhtxJValkePs  ftrainingtillhe  was  quite 
hoarfe  at  this  feene,  and  incapacitating  himfelf  for 
any  thing  of  confcquence  that  was  to  follow,  and 
we  have  feen  fomething  not  unlike  it  in  fome 
later  players  of  very  great  merit ;  but  how  are 
we  furpriz’d  to  find  in  Mr.  that  all  the 

k)  fire 
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fire  he  throws  into  this  part  of  his  character, 
is  but  of  a  fubordinate  kind,  when  we  fee  him 
Tinder  greater  provocations,  and  before  a  greater 
^embly,  rifingupon  us  to  a  much  nobler  height; 
and  telling  the  trembling  fenate  of  Venice^  with 
2  majefty,  that  it  is  eafy  to  admire,  impofiibl 
to  imitate, 


V 


You  mv  lords  and  fathers 
(As  you  are  pleas’d  to  call  your  felves)  Venice^ 
If  you  fit  here  to  guide  the  courfe  of  juftice. 
Why  thefe  difgraceful  chains  upon  the  limbs  . 
That  have  fo  often  labour’d  in  your  fervice  ? 

Are  thefe  the  wreaths  of  triumph  you  bellow 
On  thofe,  who  bring  you  conquefl:  home  and 
honours  ? 

Are  thefe  the  trophies  I’ve  deferv’d  for  fighting 
Your  battles  vfith  confederated  powers  r 
\Vhen  winds  and  feas  confpir’d  to  overthrow  you. 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own 
harbours : 

When  your  great  Duk^  (hrunk  trembling  in  vour 
palace. 

And  faw  vour  wife,  the  Adriatick  plow’d 
Like  a  Icud  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than  yours, 
Step’d  not  I  forth,  and  taught  your  loofe  Venetiam 
Th*e  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatnefs; 
Rais’d  you  from  your  capitulating  fears 
To  ftipulate  the  terms  of  fu’d  for  peace  ? 

And  this  my  reccmpence  !  If  I’m  a  traitor. 
Produce  my  charge — 

Shew  me  the  wretch  that’s  bafe  enough. 

And  brave  enough,  to  tell  me  I’m  a  traitor. 

After  admiring  the  fuperior  force  and  dignity 
■With  which  this  inimitable  player  has  rais’d  the 
vehemence  of  this  part  of  his  character  fo  highly 

beyond 
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beyond  every  thing  we  had  before  admir’d  ;  how 
;^re  we  at  length,  on  the  appearance  of 
and  his  fuing  to  him  for  a  reconciliation,  af- 
tonifh’d  to  find  that  even  this  alfO'Was  but  a 
force  of  a  fubordinate  kind,  and  to  fee  that  he 
has  yet  referved  an  infinitely  greater  ftore  of  it, 
for  that  keeneft  of  all  refentments  which  is  due 
to  a  violated  friendfhip.  Even  the  vehemence 
of  that  execration  wdth  which  he  leaves  the 

fenate, 

♦ 

Curs’d  be  your  fenate  !  curs’d  your  conflitution. 
The  curfe  of  growing  factions  and  divifions 
Still  vex  your  councils,  fhake  your  publick  fafety, 
And  make  the  robes  of  government  you  v/ear 
Hateful  to  you,  as  thefe  bafe  chains  to  me. 

Is  nothing  when  compar’d  to  that  with  which 
he  tells  the  friend  who  had  betray’d  him, 

I 

I  Haft  thou  notv/rong’d  me?  dar’ft  thou  call  thy felf 
1  That  once  lov’d  valu’d  friend  of  mine, 

I  And  fwear  thou  haft  not  wrong’d  me?  Whence 
thefe  chains. 

Whence  this  vile  death  thafi  may  meet  this 
moment, 

Whence  this  difhonour,  but  from  thee,  thou 
bafe  one  ! 

—w— And  wou’dft  thou  hav^e  me  live  on  terms 
like  thine, 

Bafe  as  thou’rt  falfe? 

Leave  me-*-Nay  then  thus,  thus  I  throw  thee 
from  me  \ 

And  curfes  great  as  is  thy  falfehood  catch  thee. 

D  2  W’^hoever 
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Whoever  has  heard  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the 
keen  and  difdainful  reproaches  which  Pierre  juftly 
throws  on  his  friend,  utter’d  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  ^iriy  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  Englijh  ftage  affords  nothing  great¬ 
er  ;  and  yet  thefe  in  this  judicious  performer,  are 
but  the  fequel  of  a  whole  part,  and  that  a  long 
one,  kept  up  throughout  with  due  dignity  and 
fpirit, 

CHAP.  IV. 

tFh ether  it  wotCd  be  to  the  Advantage  of  all  Players 
to  be  of  a  dijlinguijhed  Figure  ? 

There  are  a  great  many  people  that  fre¬ 
quent  the  playhoufes,  who  are  lefs  apt  to 
be  affefted  with  thofe  objects  which  are  form’d  to 
entertain  the  underftanding,  than  with  thofe  def- 
tin’d  to  a£l:  principally  on  the  fenfes.  Thefe 
gentlemen  are  oftener  drawn  to  the  theatres  by 
the  names  of  the  adlreffes,  than  by  thofe  of  the 
characters  which  they  are  there  to  perform  ;  and 
as  they  are  capable  of  judging  of  no  perfections 
but  thofe  of  figure  and  perfon,  they  are  always 
difpofed  to  take  an  amiable  face  for  a  very  great 
talent  in  a  performer  ;  and  wou’d  have  even  a 
Mijlrefs  Arnlet  or  a  Lady  Bountiful^  have  a  re¬ 
gular  fet  of  features,  a  fnowy  neck,  or  an  elegant 
perfon. 

Tell  thefe  people  that  there  is  a  new  aCtrefs  to 
appear  upon  the  ftage  fuch  a  night,  the  firft  quef- 
tion  they  afk  is,  Is  (he  handfome  ?  And  ’tis  ten 
to  one,  but  they  forget  to  enquire  at  all  whether 
file  has  any  merit  in  the  profeffion. 

The 
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!  The  women  pretend  indeed  th*at  the  figure  of 
ja  performer  of  the  other  fex,  is  the  article  they 
I  leaft  of  all  regard  in  .him  as  an  aftor  ;  but  the 
player  who  has  not  fome  perfonal  charms  about 
;him,  will  always  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
their  good  opinion.  The  criticifms  that  one 
hears  among  this  part  of  an  audience,  always  run 
more  upon  the  imperfc61;ions  or  blemifhes  in  the 
iface  or  figure  of  the  aftor,  than  on  thofe  of  his 
I  performance ;  and  almoft  on  every  occafion  of 
I  this  kind, -we  fhall  find  that  the  elegant  or  dif- 
iagreeable  mien  of  the  player  is  what  has  molt 
I  taken  up  their  attention, 

i  Whoever  therefore  wou’d  propofe  to  himfelf  to 
j  acquire  fame  on  the  ftage,  in  the  eye  of  the  po¬ 
lite  world,  and  to  become  the  favourite  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  party,  muft  remember  that  a  graceful  figure 
land  an  engaging  afpeeSf  are  almoft  abfolutely  ne- 
icefTjry  to  it.  We  have  had  very  few  inftances 
'in  England^  in  which  an  after  has  been  able  to* 
^make  his  way  to  applaufe'  in  the  higher  cha- 
rafters  without  perfonal  charms ;  and  in  France 
it  is  an  allow'd  truth,  that  no  man  ever  did  or 
ever  will  b«  a  favourite  in  this  capacity  with¬ 
out  them, 

’Tis  only  the  herd  of  an  audience  however 
that  fall  into  this  fort  of  abfurdity  in  their  opi¬ 
nions  ;  the  better  judges  defpife  fuch  prejudices, 
They  agree,  that  there  are  indeed  fome  charac¬ 
ters,  in  which  we  find,  by  the  conduft  of  the 
feene,  that  the  aftor  is  out  of  nature  if  he  have 
notfomething  amiable  about  him.  They  do  not 
deny  that  even  in  moft  other  parts  a  good  perfon 
in  the  aftor,  is  far  from  being  indifferent ;  but 
they  affert  with  great  truth  and  juftice,  that  our 
nicety  in  requiring  a  good  face  and  well  propor- 
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-tion’d  figure  in  the  generality  of  performers  ii ' 
very  abfurd  and  unreafonable  when  we  carry 
it,  as  IS  ufually  done,  beyond  its  juft  bounds.* 
One  cannot  but  acknowlege  indeed  that  there  is ; 
fame  fore  of  juftice  in  the  difguit  which  an  au- 
cience  is  apt  to  exprefs  at  the  difproportion’d  and 
fiiocking  figures  of  fon^e  who  thruft  themfelves' 
upon  the  ftage  ;  but  it  is  unpardonable,  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  juftice,  to  our  own  interefis,  and  to  the 
necelnties  of  a  theatre,  to  determine  againft  ad¬ 
mitting  into  a  company  any  man,  of  whatever 
merit  he  may  he  poirefs’d,  if  he  happen  not 
to  have  a  face  or  fhape  more  elegantly  form’d 
than  thofe  of  the  common  run  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  feme  bodily  imperfeclions 
which  can  never  be  fuifered  in  the  player,  tho’ 
it  is  very  poffible  that  people  in  real  life  may 
have  them  ;  nay  even  tho’  the  perfon  Vvdioie 
characier  they  are  to  reprefent  on  the  ftage  ac-i 
tually  had  them,  A  hump’d  back,  or  a  leg  half 
a  foot  fhorter  than  the  other,  would  not  have 
•prevented  C^efar  or  Scipio  from  being  in  real 
life  efteemed  the  firft  and  greateft  men  of  the 
world  ;  yet  if  a  man,  who  had  either  of  tbefe 
natural  imperfections,  tho’  he  had  all  the  merit 
imaginable  as  a  player,  fnou’d  attempt,  with  thefe 
very  imperfedtions  to  reprefent  heroes,  who 
alio  had  them,  he  wou’d  be  hifs’d,  and  perhaps 
pelted  off*  the  ftage,  for  his  abfurdity ;  we 
fnould  never  be  able  to  bring  ourfelves  to  over¬ 
look  thofe  perfonal  imperfedlions  in  the  player, 
which  the  people  of  the  age  he  liv’d  in,  might 
think  it  eafy  to  overlook  in  the  perfon^  or  our:- 
felves  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Herce. 

The  Juftice  Balance  of  the  Recruiting  Officer^ 
might  puftibly  in  real  life  have  his  face  disfigurtdr 
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jby  a  wen,  or  drawn  to  one  fide  by  a  large  fear, 
i and  we  fhould  eafily  have  difregarded  it;  but 
I  we  fhould  never  be  able  to  reconc  le  the  audience 
I  to  a  man,  who,  with  either  of  thefe  natural  de¬ 
formities,  tho’  join’d  with  ever  fo  much  merit, 
fhou’d  attempt  to  perfonate  the  character  of  this 
generous'friend  and  father. 

Nay,  we  have  had  a  proof  that  even  the  pe-^ 
culiar  bodily  imperfeclion  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  play  itlelf  as  belonging  to  the  heroe  of  it  ; 
and  which  we  even  expedl  the  performer  fhou’d 
counterfeit  to  us  by  bolfters  and  bandages,  yet  if 
he  be  unhappy  enough  re  dfyto  pofTefs  it,  he  offends 
Us  in  the  reprefentation.  'I'here  is  fome  where 
^bout  town  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Machen^ 
who  has  been  long  the  darling  of  the  theatres  at 
the  Blue  BoaTy  the  Tennis  Court  in  Ja?ms-Sireet^ 
and  fometimes  of  iht  Bartholomezv^  Booths  \  and 
who  has  of  late  been  honour’ d  wdth  the  title  of 
the  lame  adlor  of  low  comedy  in  Mr.  Foot's 
drolleries.  This  perfon  has,  from  an  habitual 
attendance  on  the  players,  and  a  labc-ur’d  imi¬ 
tation  of  them  for  perhaps  forty  years  together, 
acquir’d  a  knack  of  fpeaking  fomething  tnai 
founds  like  tracredy  declamation.  It  is  his 
misfortune  to  be  lame  of  one  leg;  which 
is  fo  much  fhorter  than  the  other,  that  the 
higheft  heel  he  can  wear  is  not  enough  to  raife 
that  fide  of  his  body  to  a  level  with  the  reft. 
Tragedy  is  the  darling  pafficn  of  this  player,  and 
he  concluded,  from  this  natural  imperfedfion,  he 
was  the  fitteft  of  all  men  to  perform  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Richard  III.  which  Shakefpear  himfelf  (with, 
how  much  juftice  we  do  not  prefume  to  fay)  has 
figured  to  us  as  lame. 

P  4  Vafl 
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Vaft  were  the  expe£lations  of  applaufe  with  i 
which  this  man  had  flatter'd  himfelf,  when  he  ' 
(hould  come  to  that  part  of  the  chara<9:er  where 
this  peculiar  natural  defeat,  by  which  he  thought 
himfelf  qualified  to  perform  the  part,  ftiould  come 
on  :  But  what  was  the  event  ?  The  audience, 
when  he  hop'd  acrofs  the  ftage  as  he  fpoke  the 
line, 

Dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them, 

inflead  of  the  applaufe  he  liften’d  for,  burft  out 
into  a  loud  laugh.  They  could  never  reconcile 
themfelyes  to  have  an. original  impos’d  on  them, 
when  they  expected  or  defir’d  no  more  than  a 
copy. 

There  is  a  Teeming  contradiflion  and  abfurdity 
in  the  judgment  of  the  world  on  thefe  occafrons  : 
but  it  is  only  fuch,  ’tis  not  a  real  one.  There 
is  even,  when  duly  confider’d,  a  fort  of  tuflice 
in  it.  We  look  on  the  foul  alone  as  conflitutingr 

o 

the  man  ;  and  in  inftances  where  we  know  that 
nature  had  indeed  given  a  defective  body  for  the 
habitation  of  a  great  and  nobJe  mind,  W'e  expert 
that  the  flage,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  figure  of  the 
herce,  fhould  red  refs  thefe  injuries,  or  at  lead: 
ihouid  hide  from  our  infpeefion  thefe  fcarce  jufli- 
.fiable  caprices.  As  tragedy  pleafes  principally 
by  the  air  of  grandeur  and  nobility  v/hich  it  gives 
to  men,  we  are  notv/illing  that  in  the  paintings  it 
gives  us  of  great  events  and  of  exalted  perfonages, 
any  thing  fhould  occur  which  might  take  otF 
from  that  honour  and  efteem  which  it  naturally 
gives  us  for  the  human  fpecies. 

As  we  leek  in  tragedy  after  objecls  that  may 
flatter  our  pride,  we  wifh  to  find  in  comedy  fuch 
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as  may  keep  up  our  gaiety  and  fpirits :  our  intent 
is  by  no  means  anfwer’d,  if  while  the  charadler 
the  player  adfs  makes  us  merry,  the  figure  of 
his  body  caufes  a  melancholy,  by  putting  u« 
continually  in  mind  what  frail  creatures  we  are, 
and  how  liable  to  be  render’d  even  ridiculous  by 
defers  which  may  arife  from  accidents.  Abfolute  • 
deformity  in  a  player  is  not  to  expedl  from  us  the 
fame  fort  of  indulgence  that  we  fometimes  beftow' 
upon  perfons  in  whom  there  is  at  worft  but  am 
entire  abfence  of  every  thing  that  is  pleafing  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  want  of  charms  in  the 
perfon  of  an  aftor,  ought  never  to  prejudice  us- 
againft  him  in  the  manner  that  an  abfolute  de- 
1  formity  would.  Let  us  be  fenfible  of  perfecSfions 
and  imperfections,  but  let  us-alfo  be  juft  \  let  us  pay 
a  refpeCf  to  perfonal  charms  where^we  find  them^, 
but  let  us  not  defpife  merit  for  the  want  of  them^ 
when  there  is  nothing  abfolutely  fhockingin  the 
perfon  who  is  poflefs’d  of  it.  Let  us  not  refufe- 
ourfelves  the  pleafure  of  being  afteCfed  in  the  moft* 
agreeable  manner  by  an  actrefs  who  has  real 
charms  in  her  face  or  figure  ;  but  if  another  hap¬ 
pens  to  want  this  lucky  advantage,  let  us  not  for 
that  reafon  refufe  her  our  applaufe,  if  llie  has. 
other  powers  of  pleafing  which  are  not  plac’d, 
within  the  reach  of  age  or  difeafes. 

Perfonal  charms  being  more  peculiarly  the 
advantages  of  the  other  fex  than  of  ours,  the  ladies^ 
may  be  more  naturally  expected  to  overlook  the 
want  of  this  fort  of  merit  in.  an  actor,  than  we 
to  pardon  it  in  an  aCtrefs.  We  can  eafily  bring 
ourfelves  to  be  fatisfy’d  with  any  thing  of  our 
own  fex  that  has  real  merit,  and  has-  no  real 
deformity  5  and  we  would  fain  bring  them  to- 
ccnfider,  that  the  actor  need-  not  always,  hor 
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look’d  upon  as  the  lover,  and  that  an  over- 
feverity  againft  the  deficiencies  of  external  charms 
would  often  deprive  the  ftage  of  perfons  who  are 
indebted  to  nature  for  qualifications  infinitely 
'more  valuable  than  thofe  which  we  are  angry 
w’ith  her  for  having  been  capricious  enough  tp 
reluie  them. 

We  don’t  know  our  own  intereft  if  we 
mfitl  that  every  adlor  and  aftrefs  that  appears 
before  us  fhould  be  of  an  extraordinary  graceful 
figure  ;  we  confider  nothing  of  the  laws,  the 
neceilities,  or  the  conveniencies  of  a  theatre 
v/hen  we  expedf  it  ;  and  perhaps  it  v/ere  to  be 
w’ifh’dj  even  for  our  own  better  entertainment, 
not  only  that  all  the  perfonal  charms  we  are  fo 
fond  of  were  not  to  fall  to  the  fhare  of  every  one 
of  our  actors,  but  even  that  fome  of  the  perfons 
who  are  to  entertain  us  in  this  w^ay,  might  not 
have  any  one  of  them. 

Regular  features,  well  proportion’d  limbs,  and 
a  noble  and  diftinguifning  air  and  deportment, 
ought  without  doubt,  in  general,  to  prejudice  us 
greatly  in  favour  of  a  performer  ;  but  there  are 
evidently  fome  characters  in  w^hich  tbefe  accom- 
plifhments  aro  not  only  ufelefs,  but  it  wou’d  even 
be  a  merit  in  the  player  to  want  them.  We 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  an  audience  fre¬ 
quently  bears  the  breach  of  all  probability  on  thefe 
occafions  without  feeming  hurt  by  it  ^  that  it  is 
often  even  with  a  particular  pkafure,  that  we  fee 
a  fine  blooming  young  creature  take  up  the  cha- 
radler  of  an  old  hag ;  or  an  actor  form’d  by  na¬ 
ture  to  pleafe  by  his  afpedl,  difguife  himfelf,  and 
hide  all  thofe  charms  under  the  habit  of  a  coarfe 
and  clumfy  ruftic:  People  indeed  goto  a  play, 
as  they  themfelvcs  acknowledge,  not  to  fee  re- 
4  alities^ . 
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alkies,  but  imitations  of  them;  and  however  fe - 
vere  they  may  be  on  the  fubjeft  of  conformity  in 
general  between  the  original  and  the  copy  that 
is  prefented  to  them,  yet  they  univerfally  expert 
that  the  aftors  (hould  not  have  the  defers  and  im¬ 
perfections  in  themfelves,  which  they  are  to  re- 
prefent  under  their  characters.  The  copy  often 
charms  them,  when  the  original  wou’d  be  difa- 
greeable  ;  a  player  who  was  to  reprefent  a  drun¬ 
ken  man,  w^ould  be  very  ill  received  if  he  chofe 
to  come  drunk  upon  the  fiage  to  do  it.  But 
after  acknowledging  all  this,  we  are  to  diftinguifh 
betw^een  the  peculiar  characters  of  comedy  and 
the  general  form  of  its  reprefentations. 

I'here  are  certain  characters  in  which  the- 
player  is  to  entertain  us  only  by  the  imitation  of 
ibmething  that  is  extremely  ridiculous  in  real  life* 
And  the  pleafure  which  vve  are  to  receive  from, 
fome  others,  is  meant  to  be  formM  only  by  con- 
traft  ;  whether  that  be  between  the  pretenfions 
of  the  perfonage,  and  the  title  he  has  to  expeCl 
them  to  be  received,  or  between  the  effeCls  wdiich 
he  ought  to  produce  among  the  other  peifons 
wdth  whom  he  is  concerned  in  the  courfe  of  the 
play,  and  thofe  he  really  does  produce  among 
'tiiem. 

In  the  parts  of  the  firft  kind,  the  more  the 
aCtor  is  poflefs’d  of  thofe  perfections  that  are 
the  direCf  oppofites  to  the  defeCIs  which  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  charaCler  requires  him  to  imitate, 
the  more  we  are  nleafed  with  him  ;  and  the  more 
merit  we  allow  him  in  giving  us  a  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  portrait  of  the  imperfections  which  nature  had 
given  him  no  means  to  imitate.  In  thofe  of  the 
fecond  kind,  the  fewer  the  player  has  of  thofe 
accomplKhmients,  on  which  Ae  perfon  he  is  to 
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reprefent  piques  himfelf,  or  which  the  other  rS 
diculous  or  extravagant  characters  of  the  piece  are' 
made  to  allow  and  reverence  in  him,  the  more 
evidently  does  he  fliew  the  ridiculous  vanity,  and 
blind  prefumption  of  the  one,  and  the  abfurd 
judgment  of  the  others ;  and  of  confequence  the 
more  of  the  true  fpirit  of  comedy  does  he  throw 
into  the  charaCler  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  into  the 
play  in  general  in  the  laft.  ij 

The  part  of  a  man  whom  the  author  means  j 
to  reprefent  as  fond  of  afpiring  to  the  charaCler  of 
a  beau,  without  any  of  the  natural  advantages  or  ; 
acquir’d  accompliihments  for  it,  will  excite  lefs  ■ 
laughter  in  the  audience,  and  confequently  will 
lefs  anfwer  the  intent  of  the  author,  as  well  as  1 
of  every  body  concern’d,  if  it  is  play’d  by  a  cleany 
genteel  fellow  who  is  w^ell  qualify ’d  to  have  ex-| 
cell’d  in  the  part  of  a  polite  gentleman,  or^ 
whom  w^'e  have  been  us’d  to  fee  do  fo  in  other] 
plays ;  than  if  performed  by  one,  who  has  no  one  I 
requifite  toward  the  real  character  of  the  beauJ 
either  from  nature  or  art.  The  blunder! 
of  fome  fooiifh  perfon  in  a  play,  who  takes,  aj 
footman  for  a  man  of  quality,  wdll  give  us  muchj 
kfs  pleafure,  if  we  fee  the  part  ofjhe  footman  per-j 
formed  by  a  man  of  a  good  mien  and  genteel  de-  i 
portment,  than,  if  it  be  executed  by  one  wdio.' 
carries  about  him  nothing  from  nature  that  Can| 
jufiify  the  miftake.  J 

ft  appears  therefore,  that  irrftead  of  its  being  ■ 
neceiTary  or  convenient  that  all  the  aCfors  of  a  , 
company  fhou’d  have  the  advantage  of  elegant  ■ 
and  Kandfome  figures,  it  is  abfolutely  effential- 
to  our  being  well  pleafed  at  their  reprefentations,  ; 
that  fome  of  them  be  not  of  this  fine  turn. 
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The  players  are  not  however  to  extend  this 
maxim  too  far  in  their  own  favour :  We  allow 
them  to  be  in  many  cafes  qualify’d  for  the  ftage^ 
tho’  they  want  certain  natural  beauties ;  but  we 
do  not  allow  fo  much  if  they  have  the  oppofite  de- 
feds  or  blemifhes.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  abfence  of  beauty,  and  deformity  : 
and  in  the  cafe  before  us  we  never  can  receive 
people  well,  unlefs  they  are  free  from  all  blemifhes 
in  figure  ;  many  of  which,  tho’  we  pafs  over  eafily 
enough  in  perfons  in  any  other  road  of  life,  we 
judge  intolerable  on  the  ftage. 

I'he  profeffion  of  a  player  requires,  and  the 
cxercife  of  it  fuppofes,  that  a  man  has  a  good 
underftanding,  and  fome  natural  graces..  We 
exped  that  his  countenance,  his  look,  declare  to 
us,  at  firft  fight,  that  he  pofl'efTes  the  firlf  of 
thefe  qualifications  ;  and  we  cannot  be  contented 
if  we  find  an  external  form  that  looks  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  other. 

We  exped  that  every  player  fhould  Have  a 
lively  and  expreflive  countenance  j  we  require 
this  even  in  thofe  whofe  foie  bufinefs  it  is 
to  play  the  charaders  of  dupes  and  fools,; 
for  in  the  cafe  of  all  defeds  and  imperfedions, 
it  is,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  the  copy,  and 
not  the  original,  that  we  exped  to  fee  on  the 
ftage  ;  nor  fhould  we  allow  any  merit  in  the 
a£ior,  who  appear’d  to  us  no  other  than  juft  what 
he  really  was.  VVe  can  give  no  applaufe  to  the 
man  who  reprefents  a  fool  to  us  upon  the  ftage, 
unlefs  we  know  that  he  does  not  ad  the  part 
of  a  fool  in  the  world  ;  and  in  all  other  cafes  of 
this  kind,  we  the  more  applaud  the  art  of  the 
player,  as  we  know  it. to  be  the  lefs  affifted.  by 
nature.. 
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If  the  managers  of  our  theatrical  entertainments 
fnouid  chufe  to  put  Mr.  Anderfon  or  Mr.  Vjher 
into  the  part  of  Abel  Drugger  it  is  poilible  that  the 
folly  of  the  part  might  hang  more  naturally 
about  them  than  it  does  about  Mr.  Garrick  ;  but 
’tis  not  this  that  an  audience  expefls  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions :  vve  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  neither 
we  nor  our  children  fhall  ever  fee  that  character 
with  fo  much  pleafure  as  we  now  fee  it  play’d  by 
Mr.  Garrick^  unlefs,  which  is  fcarce  probable, 
another  actor  of  equal  merit  fhould  undertake  it. 

Whatever  player  has  the  happinefs  of  an  ex- 
preffive  countenance,  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he 
is  pofTefs’d  of  one  of  the  greateft  natural  advan¬ 
tages  that  fall  in  the  way  of  his  profeflion  ;  but  he 
is  to  remember,  that  it  is  an  advantage  which  re¬ 
quires  many  others  to  accompany  it,  and  that 
fhews  in  a  very  ill  light  the  defedf,  where  there 
are  not  fuch.  A  fprightlinefs  of  countenance,  and  a 
lively,  piercing,  and  dillinguiihing  look,  necelTa- 
rily  require  a  graceful  action  in  the  whole  figure  to 
fupport  and  enforce  them  :  without  thefe  the 
graces  of  the  other  look  unnatural  \  and  thefe  fo 
much  depend  upon  the  fymmetry  of  the  body, 
and  the  juft  arrangement  of  its  parts,  that  all  the 
art  and  addrefs  in  the  world  cannot  give  them, 
without  thefe  natural  advantages.  The  arms  too 
long  or  too  Giort,  the  fhoulders  too  high,  or  any 
other  vifible  and  obvious  dilproportion  of  tiiC 
limbs,  on  w^hlch  the  a6lion  peculiar  to  the  itage 
principally  depends,  render  the  player,  in  fpite 
of  all  other  advantages,  neceiTarily  difagreeable  to 
us,  becaufe  they  make  his  acfion  neceffariot  de- 
fedlive.  Imperfections  of  this  kind,  to  a  crr= 
tain  degree,  are  not  obfervable  in  the  generahty 
of  men  5  but  in  the  very  fame  height  in  vTiicn 
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i  in  others  they  are  not  difagreeable,  they  are 
I  infupportable  in  the  player.  If  a  man  will 
I  content  hirnfelf  to  live  among  the  multitude,  we 
i  do  not  pretend  to  laugh  at  him,  becaufe  his  mouth 
is  fomewhat  too  large,  or  his  legs  are  a  little  ill^ 

I  Ihap’d  j  but  if  he  will  thruft  himfelf  upon  us  in  a 
I  light  that  calls  for  our  ftriclefl:  examination,  his 
i  mouth,  which  before  would  have  been  little  nor- 
i  ticed,  becomes  then  enormous;  and  his  legs, 

I  which  only  feem’d  not  to  call  for  ourpraife,  now 
j  draw  upon  them  our  f^vereft  cenfure. 
i  It  is  not  only  neceffary  that  the  feveral  exterior 
I  parts  of  the  player  bear  a  due  proportion  to  each 
I  other ;  but  his  whole  figure  requires  alfo  its  re- 
I  gularities. — His  ftature  is  not  to  be  out  of  the 
j  common  rule,  or  at  leaft  it  muft  not  be  too 
j  much  fo.  Thofe  who  are  extremely  particular, 
i  unlefs  fupported  by  very  eminent  merit,  ought 
!  to  be  profcrib’d  the  theatre,  either  for  their 
I  gigantic  or  their  dwarfilh  ftature.  It  is  very 
i  .difficult  for  a  man  of  too  large  a  fize  to  be  grace- 
.  ful  in  many  of  his  adlions  ;  and  fmallnefs  of  fta¬ 
ture,  when  not  abfolutely  dwarfilh,  tho’  it 
i  does  not  wholly  exclude  the  perfon  from  the 
‘  ftage,  yet  we  continually  fee  it  makes  him 
;  want  a  thoufand  advantages  which  people  of  a 
1  better  figure  have  ;  and  is  even  ridiculous  in 
i  many  things  which  would  extremely  well  become 
i  a  man  a  few  inches  taller.  To  fee  people  in  the 
I  galleries  laugh  in  the  midft  of  a  ferious  fcene, 

!  when  fuch  a  player  exprefies  a  violent  rage  and 
I  menacing  indignation,  and  that  even  tho’  he 
j  does  it  ever  fo  juftly,  would  make  one  apt  to  fay, 
that  certain  paffions  were  not  allow'd  to  perfons 
I  under  a  certain  ftandard.  This  would  be  going 
too  far  indeed ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  no  more  than 

juft 
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juft  to  fay,  that  they  are  not  fo  conveniently  ex- 
prefs’d  by  fuch  perfons  as  they  may  be  by  others  ; 
and  that  the  expreffing  a  transport  of  violent  rage, 
or  the  infpiring  an  audience  with  a  reverence  for 
the  charadlcr  reprefented,  are  not  fo  properly  in 
the  way  of  men  of  this  fort  of  figure,  nor  are  of 
the  number  of  things  which  they  are  formed  by 
nature  to  excel  in. 

The  actions  of  the  player  are  all  to  be  borrow’d 
from  thofe  of  people  in  real  life  ;  and  whenever 
we  fee  him  reprefenting  a  character  on  the  ftage, 
our  imagination  fets  him  in  a  manner  in  the  place 
of  a  man  adting  in  the  world,  and  views  him  in 
the  circumftance  and  fituation  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  fentiments  he  delivers  properly  belong : 
he  thould  therefore  always  be  in  fome  degi-ee  the 
fort  of  man  to  whom  not  only  fuch  thous^hts.  fuch 
refolutions,  but  fuch  a  deportment  as  he  afllimes 
alfo  is  natural ;  fince  he  is  to  make  the  fame  im- 
preffion  on  us  as  the  real  charadter  vjould.  We 
are  too  apt  to  laugh  at  the  fight  of  a  trifling  and 
contemptible  figure,  agitated  by  all  the  noble 
fury  of  a  violent  rage,  and  cannot  prevent  our 
imagination  from  recoliecfing  that  we  fee  the 
player,  not  the  perfon  reprefented  ;  and  when  this 
unlucky  agent  proceeds  to  carry  the  heroe  olF  the 
ftage,  and  fuppofe  him  exerting  the  like  emo^ 
tions  in  the  fame  manner  in  real  life,  we  cannot 
help  fmiiing  at  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous  figure 
he  would  then  make  Vrdth  them. 

The  man.  of  a  ftature  fmaller  than  ordinary 
appears  then  to  be  improper  for  the  capital  cha- 
radfers  in  tragedy;  and  if  we  were  rigid  in  our 
determinations,  we  might  alfo  (unlefs  any  pecur- 
liar  merit  pleaded  in  his  favour)  take  from  him 
all  the  principal  parts  in  comedy,  and  only  bear 

v/ith 
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with  him  in  thofe  particular  charafters  in  which 
the  deficiency  of  his  height  would  ferve  to  make 
the  ridicule  he  was  deftin’d  to  raife,  more  ftrong 
than  it  could  be  if  given  us  from  a  man  of  a 
more  pleafing  figure. 

Thefe  are  confiderations  of  the  utmofl:  weight, 
and  fuch  as  a  very  great  (hare  of  merit  has 
often  been  forc’d  to  yield  to.  Our  managers 
have  more  than  once  rejefted  perfons  Vv^ho  have 
i  offer’d  themfelves,  not  only  for  playing  the  firfl: 

I  charafters,  but  even  the  fubordinate  ones,  mere¬ 
ly  for  want  of  height,  tho’  they  have  not  been 
deficient  in  any  other  particulars  :  and  we  have 
feen  within  thefe  few  years,  that  when  Mr. 
jehnfon^  a  perfon  of  confiderable  merit  in  tra¬ 
gedy,  but  of  an  enormous  ftature,  was  received 
by  a  manager  who  had  more  good  nature  than 
the  gentlemen  in  that  ftation  ufually  have  ;  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  bring  the  audience 
'  to  approve  him,  even  with  the  advantages  of  an 
:  expreflive  countenance,  a  fonorous  voice,  and  a 
:  majeftic  deportment.  He  appear’d  a  giant  among 
^  a  nation  of  dwarfs  ;  a  Gulliver  furrounded  by  a 
j  Lilliputian  army  :  if  he  was  engag’d  in  a  quarrel, 

I  it  was  no  merit  in  him  to  conquer  a  man  whom 
he  feem’d  fo  vaflly  an  over-match  for ;  and  if  he 
r  made  love,  we  had  no  idea  but  of  a  Polypheme 
and  Galatea  \  and  thought  it  unnatural  for  a 
little  creature  to  venture  to  like  him.  The  dif- 
:  proportion  between  this  gentleman’s  ftature  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Giffard^  with  whom  he  ufually 
play’d,  was  efteem’d  to  be  fuch  as  no  audience 
'  would  ever  be  brought  to  bear ;  but  we  are 
happy  enough  now  to  be  taught  otherwife  :  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  when 
there  are  players  whofe  merit  is  infinitely  an  over- 

ballance 
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ballance  to  this  fort  of  difproportion ;  and  in  i 
whom  the  faculties  of  the  foul  fhine  fo  ftrongly^  jj 
that  we  have  no  attention  to  beftow  upon  the  ii 
height  or  {hortnefs  of  the  body,  f 

The  world  has  fo  entirely  overlook’d  the  defi-  j 
ciency  of  ftature  in  Mr.  Garrick^  that  he  now 
leaves  off  the  cork  foals  which  us’d  to  give  him  ■ 
half  an  inch  in  height  ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  ge¬ 
nius’s  of  the  age  has  thought  it  neceffary  to  write 
a  treatife  (which  to  the  misfortune  of  the  world 
is  yet  in  manufcript)  to  prove  that  he  is  not  fix 
foot  high. 

The  difproportion  in  ff ature  between  Mr.  Barry 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  is  fcarce  lefs  than  that  which 
us’d  to  fhock  us  between  I^Jr.  yoh7ifon  and  Mrs. 
Giff'ard  \  yet  have  thefe  two  egregious  delucfers 
in  that  refpeft  perfeflly  blinded  cur  eyes.  Who 
ever  thought  it  monftrous  that  Barry  in  Ca/ialh 
figh’d  for  this  lady  in  Monimia^  or  that  {he  met 
his  paffion  with  an  equal  warmth  ;  or  who  ever 
thought  of  the  dirpropcrtion  between  Rcmeo  and 
yuliet^  where  that  excellent  player,  with  a  voice 
fweet  as  an  angel’s  fong,  fays  to  her. 

The  faints  that  heard  our  vows  and  know  our 
loves, 

Seeing  thy  faith  and  thy  unfpotted  truth, 

Will  fure  take  care  and  let  no  wrongs  annoy 
thee. 

Upon  my  knees  I’ll  afk  them  ev’ry  day. 

How  my  kind  Juliet  does  ^  and  ev’ry  night, 

In  the  fevere  diftreffes  of  my  fate, 

i\s  I  perhaps  fliall  wander  thro’  the  defert, 

And  want  a  place  to  reft  my  weary  head  on, 

I’ll  count  the  ftars  and  blefs  ’em  as  they  fhine. 
And  court  them  all  for  my  dear  Juliet's  fafety. 

The 
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The  tendernefs  that  fuch  an  ailor  as  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ry  is  able  to  throw  into  a  fpeech  like  this,  leaves 
us  no  power  to  attend  to  height  or  (hortnefs  ;  nor 
did  any  one  ever  think  hirfi  too  tall  for  the  tender 
creature  he  was  courting,  when  with  a  heartfelt 
paflion,  never  fo  well  exprefs’d  before,  hefpeaks 
the  bqft  lines  that  ever  were  written  on  the  ccca- 
fion,  much  better  than  they  ever  were  fpoken 
before,  on  his  feeing  the  objedl  of  his  wilhes  at 
her  window, 

- What  light  thro’  yonder  window  breaks  ? 

It  is  the  eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  fun. 

See  how  fhe  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Fairer  than  fnow  upon  a  raven’s  back, 

.Brighter  than  brilliants  in  an  Ethiop'^s  ear  ; 

Were  fhe  in  yonder  fphere,  flie’d  ihine  fo  bright. 
The  birds  would  fing,  and  think  the  day  were 
breaking. 

See  how  flie  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 

O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  ) 

That  I  might  kifs.that  cheek. 

The  reader  will  pardon  us  on  this  and  fome. 
other  occalions,  that  where  we  quote  pallages 
from  plays,  we  give  them  as  the  author  gives 
them,  not  as  the  butcherly  hand  of  a  blockhead 
prompter  may  have  lop’d  them,  or  as  the  unequal 
genius  of  fome  bungling  critic  may  have  attempted 
to  mend  them.  Whoever  remembers  the  merit 
of  the  players  fpeaking  the  things  we  celebrate 
them  for,  we  are  pretty  confident  will  wifli  he 
fpoke  them  abfolutely  as  we  give  them,  that  is, 
as  the  author  gives  them  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this 
hint,  the  throwing  in  fometimes  a  line  or  two  that 
.  they 
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they  ought  to  fpeak,  but  by  fome  infatuation  dc 
not,  we  hope  they  will  thank  us  for  it. 

To  return  to  our  fubjeft,  we  are  to  obferve 
that  no  body  who  ever  heard  thefe  fpeeches  deli-  ! 
ver’d  by  Mr.  Barry ^  recolledled  how  many  inches' 
he  was  taller  than  the  lady  he  addrefies  them  to  y  j 
nor  have  we  I efs  certain  inftances  of  the  want  of 
height  being  rendered  imperceptible  by  the  fame 
fort  of  merit,  than  the  redundance  of  it  is  in  this 
inftance. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  the  fmalleft 
man  that  ever  attempted  the  charadter  of  a  king 
or  heroe,  who  makes  the  capital  figure  in  the  play 
he  appears  in ;  but  we  alfo  believe  him  to  be  one 
of  the  2;reateft  men  that  ever  did  fo.  '  We  have 
already  quoted  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  ^uln^  in 
the  charadfer  of  Pierre^  whofe  figure  all  the 
world  muft  allow  pleads  vaftly  in  his  advantage  in 
the  character  of  that  great,  that  hardy  com¬ 
mander.  We  expedf,  from  the  nature  of  the 
charaCLer,  a  man  of  ftature  in  it ;  yet  we  do  not 
obferve  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  an  inch  too  ftiort  in 
it  while  he  plays  it  y  or  fcarce  that  he  is  a  whit 
Inferior  to  Mr.  ^in^  while  he’s  faying  to  his 
falfe  friend,  w^ho  aflures  him  he  has  taken  care 
to  fave  his  life, 

I  fcorn  it  more,  becaufe  preferv’d  by  thee  r 
And  as  when  firft  my  foolifh  heart  took  pity 
On  thy  misfortunes,  fought  thee  in  thy  miferies, ' 
Reliev’d  thv  wants,  and  rais’d  thee  from  the  ftate 
Of  wretchednefs  in  which  thy  fate  had  plung’d 
thee. 

To  rank  thee  in  a  lift  of  noble  friends, 

All  I  receiv’d  in  furety  for  thy  truth 

Were  unregarded  oaths  ;  and  this— this  dagger^ 

Giv’a 
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Giv’n  with  a  worthlefs  pledge,  thou  fince  haft 
ftol’n : 

So  I  reftore  it  back  to  thee  again ; 

Swearing  by  all  thofe  pow’rs  which  thou  haft 
violated, 

Never  from  this  curs’d  hour  to  hold  communion, 
Friendfliip,  or  intereft  with  thee  ;  tho’  our  years 
Were  to  exceed  thofe  limited  the  w^orld. 

Take  it — farewell — for  now  1  owe  thee  nothing. 

If  we  would  fee  the  power  of  art  to  hide  the 
deficiencies  of  nature  in  regard  to  this  performer 
in  a  yet  ftronger  light,  let  us  recolledt  him  in 
King  Lear,  We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
I  want  of  figure  never  appear’d  fo  glaringly  in  Mr. 
Garrick  as  in  this  charafter.  It  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  that  to  look  at  him  only,  he  appears  ra¬ 
ther  a  Gomez  or  a  Fcndlevjife  than  a  BrhiJJo  mo¬ 
narch  :  but  who  ever  recollected  this  when  they 

»  m 

heard  him  fay  to  his  unnatural  daughter, 

Blafts  upon  thee. 

Th’untented  woundings  of  a  father’s  curfe 
Pierce  every  fenfe  about  thee.  Old  fond  eyes 
Lament  thiscaufe  again.  I’ll  pluck  ye  out, 

And  caft  ye  with  the  w^aters  that  ye  lofe 

To  temper  clay. - No,  gorgon,  thou  {halt  - 

find 

That  I’ll  refume  the  (hape  which  thou  doft  think 
I  have  thrown  off  for  ever. 

If  there  be  any  thing  that  comes  in  competition 
kvith  the  unluckinefs  of  this  excellent  player’s 
pgure  in  this  character,  it  is  the  appearance  he 
made  in  his  new  habit  for  Othello,  We  are  us’d 
to  fee' the  greateft  majefty  imaginable  exprcfs’d 

through- 
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throughout  that  whole  part ;  and  tho’  the  joke 
was  fomewhat  prematurely  delivered  to  the  public, 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  appearance  he 
made  in  that  tramontane  drefs  made  us  rather 
expedl:  to  fee  a  tea-kettle  in  his  hand,  than  to 
hear  the  thundering  fpeeches  Shakefpear  has 
thrown  into  that  charadier,  come  out  of  his 
mouth.  Tho^  we  acknowlege  that  Mr.  Garrick 
did  well  to  part  with  this  character  to  a  man 
whofe  figure  feems  more  adequate  to  our  ideas  of 
a  heroe;  yet  we  cannot  but  obferve  at  the  fame 
time,  that  when  he  perform’d  it,  he  no  fooner 
fpoke  than  we  forgot  every  thing  we  faw,  to 
give  attention  to  what  we  heard  ;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  his  naturally  contemptible  figure, 
no  man  ever  fill’d  a  fiage  with  more  majefty  than 
he,  in  thofe  fpeeches  in  the  third  a6l,  where  he 
expreffes  all  the  rage  and  anguifh  mix’d  together 
that  v/ords  perhaps  are  capable  of  defcribing. 

Ha!  falfe  to  me! 

I  fwear  ’tis  better  to  be  much  abus’d. 

Than  but  to  know’t  a  little. 

What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftolen  hours  of  luft ; 

I  faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm’d  not  me  \ 
Lfound  net  Cajjios  kiiTes  on  her  lips. — — 

He  that  is  robb’d,  not  wanting  what  is  flolen. 
Let  him  not  know’t,  and  he[s  not  robb’d  at  all. 

I  had  been  happy  if  the  general  camip, 

Pioneers  and  all,  had  tailed  her  fweet  body. 

So  I  had  nothing  knov/n  !  O  now"  for  ever 
Farew^el  the  tranquil  mind,  farew^el  content, 
Farev/el  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  :  O  farew"el 
The  fpirit-llirring  drum,  th’  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
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Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious 
war  : 

Farewel !  Othello's  occupation’s  gone. 


REFLECTIONS 

Katu'rally  arifing  from  the  Subject  of  the 

firjl  Bock. 

REFLECTION  I. 

Thofe  A^ors  who  appear  in  fuhordinate  Char  a  Hers 
can  no  more fucceed  without  a gocdUnderJlanding^ 
Senfibility^  and  Fire  ;  than  thofe  who  play  the 
principal  Parts. 

hopes  of  receiving  thofe  warm,  gene- 
A  ral,  and  repeated  applaufcs,  fo  earneft'iy 
dclir’d  by  the  writers  of  theatrical  pieces,  as  well 
Ds  by  the  performers  in  them,  is  by  many  under- 
irood  to  be  reftrain’d  to  thofe  parts  alone  which 
make  the  capital  figure  in  the  piece,  and  to  thofe 
berformers  only  w^ho  are  employ’d  to  play  them. 
The  amiable  adfrefs,  they  obferve,  who  gives  fo 
many  affecfing  graces  to  the  tears  and  lamentations 
)f  Monimia- ;  or  by  an  am.azing  contraft  reprefents 
IS  naturally  the  perplexity  and  irrefolution  of  a 
ady  Brute^  never  fail’d  to  have  as  many  lovers 
;s  there  were  men  of  the  audience  ;  and  the 
ival  charmer  of  the  other  houfe,  whofe  perfon 
Is  more  ftriking  than  perhaps '  tlie  beft  afling  in 
■he  world  ever  was,  or  ever  w^ill  be,  is  fare  that 
I  w^hoie  audience  are  impatient  and  eager  till  fhe 
Inters  on  the  ffage,  and  never  fee  her  leave  it 
lut  they  curfe  the  poet  who  made  her  part  in 
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the  fcene  fo  fhort :  there  are  however,  among 
the  clafs  of  under  aftrefTes,  fome  whofe  envious 
difpofition,  impatient  under  the  negledt  of  what 
they  perfuade  themfelves  are  equal  merits  and 
equal  charms  in  their  own  perfons;  and  to  comfort 
themfelves  under  the  misfortune  of  not  being  in 
the  fame  degree  the  idols  of  the  public,  tell  the 
world  that  the  Cibbers  and  the  TVoffingions  of  the 
age  would  never  have  become  the  objefts  of' 
fuch  univerfal  adoration,  if  it  had  not  been  their 
fortune  to  have  early  appear’d  in  the  capital 
parts  of  fome  of  the  beft  of  our  plays ;  where  the 
character  they  reprefented  was  too  amiable  not 
to  intereft  every  body  in  its  favour,  and  where 
they  had  opportunities  of  fhev/ing  themfelves 
under  all  the  advantag-es  that  drefs  and  the  utmoft 
art  could  give  them.  They  infift  upon  it,  that 
the  beft  adlor  in  the  world  would  lofe  much  of 
the  applaufe  his  real  merit  deferves,  if  always  ^ 
condemn’d  to  play  fubordinate  characters :  and  i 
that  an  adlrefs,  tho’  form’d  ever  fo  perfectly  to  i 
pleafe  and  to  charm,  will  always  lofe  a  confi- 1 
derable  fhare  of  the  natural  effecft  of  her  beauty,  i 
when  the  principal  concerns  of  the  play,  or  the 
interefts  of  the  capital  characters,  do  not  all  fall 
in  with  or  depend  upon  the  part  ihe  a£ts. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  modern  players  we  muft 
allow^,  that  as  there  are  fome  among  them  wdio  | 
perform  the  parts  of  kings  and  princes,  who  would 
appear  to  much  more  advantage  in  the  characters 
of  footmen  and  bailiff’s  followers  ;  as  witnefs  mv 
lords  of  JVeJimor eland  and  Mortimer^  with  fifty 
others  of  the  nature  with  good  King  Duncan  ; 
fo  there  are  others  who  perform  fo  decently  in 
their  under  characters,  that  w^e  are  apt  to  with 
them  in  thofc  people’s  places.  Let  us,  however, 

examine 
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fcxamine  ftri£^:ly  into  the  merit  of  the  caufe,  and 
[we  (hall  generally  find  that  the  opinion  the  lower 
plavers  entertain  of  their  being  fet  in  an  ill  light 
bv  ading  the  lefs  important  ch-iraefers,  is  fo  very 
abfu  d,  that  people  who  are  not  overburthened 
with  merit,  have  in  that  very  calt  of  parts  the 
only  means  of  Aiming, 

'  When  Mr.  Foot  play’d  Othello  at  the  has- 
market^  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  ill-treated  Mr. 
Mackiin,  there  was  a  perfon  among  the  under 
actors,  who  had  been  inftrufted  by  that  mafterly 
judge  of  fpeaking,  to  pronounce  about  fix  lines 
Vcnfibly,  that  never  had  been  pronounced  fo 
before  ;  and  who  acquir’d  more  applaufe  by  it 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  whole  li:e,  tho’  he 
had  frequently  appeared  at  fome  of  the  motley 
theatres  above  mention’d,  in  the  charafters  of 
King  Richard^  Bajazet^  Torifmond^  and  my  Lord 
Tcivrilcy, 

'I 'he  perfon  we  hint  at  was  one  York  ;  his  part 
in  Othello  was  |that  of  Montano^  v.  ho  engages 
with  and  is  wounded  by  Cajjto.  ’Tis  the  great 
I  reproach  of  our  managers,  that  they  efteem  parts, 
not  from  the  nature  of  them,  but  their  quantity ; 
and  a  long  part  or  a  fhort  or:e  are  always  under- 
ftood  as  fynonimous  terms  for  a  good  and  a  bad 
one.  In  confequence  of  this,  Montano^  w^hofe 
part  in  the  whole  does  not  much  exceed  a  dozefi 
lines,  had  been  always  us’d  to  be  play’d  at  the 
theatres  by  a  perfon  fomewhat  above  the  degree 
of  a  fcene-fliifter,  and  what  he  fpoke  had  been 
always  laugh’d  at  accordingly  :  the  audience  were 
on  this  occafion  furpriz’d,  on  Othello^s  afking 
this  perfon  the  caufe  of  a  quarrel,  for  which  be 
very  feverely  reprimanded  him,  to  hear  him 

E  anfwer 
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anfwer  in  an  extremely  fenfible  manner,  tho' 
without  any  thing  of  the  cant  of  tragedy. 

Worthy  Othello^  lam  hurt  to  danger. 

Your  officer  lago  can  inform  you, 

While  I  fpare  fpeech  (which  fomething  now 
offends  me) 

Of  all  that  I  do  know  ;  — nor  know  I  ought 
By  me  riiat’s  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night  ; 
Unlefs-felf-charity  be  fometimes  fin, 

And  to  defend  ourfelves  it  be  a  crime, 

When  violence  affai  s  us. - 

The  audience  look’d  with  afioniffiment  at  one 
another,  and  gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe :  the 
young  fellow  v/as  taken  great  not.ee  of,  was 
loon  after  promoted  in  one  of  the  theatres,  and 
put  in  a  way  of  arriving  at  all  that  perfection  in 
the  profeffion,  the  prefages  of  which  the  world 
thought  they  faw  in  him.  He  w.<s  not  fenfible, 
any  more  than  other  people,  that  to  keep  up  his' 
credit  he  muff  alw^ays  act  Montanos  \  and  that, 
tho’  he  did  this  very  well,  he  w^ould  have  made 
a  very  miferable  Othello,  He  obtain’d  no  more 
applaufe  in  the  higher  chara£ters  he  afterwards 
thrown  into,  than  he  had  done  before  ;  and 
had  not  fome  good  fortune  carry’d  him  oit  the 
•ftage  in  time,  he  would  certainly  have  again 
been  reduc’d  the  next  feafon  to  Montano^^  Rof- 
fano^  and  the  reft  of  the  gentleaaen  of  that 
character. 

The  fubalterns  of  a  company  will  not  be  per- 
fuaded  of  it,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
there  requires  lefs  merit  and  parts  to  make  a 
figure  in  trifles,  than  in  charadtersof  confequence, 

and 
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and  that  it  is  better  to  be  applauded  in  a  livery, 
than  IauG;h’d  at  in  embroidery. 

The  women  have  the  fame  advantages  in  their 
way  as  the  men,  if  they  could  but  be  brought  to 
have  moceify  enough  to  be  fenfible  of  it.  People 
who  have  feen  Mrs.  Hale  in  feme  of  the  capital 
ciiaracters,  may. think  it  a  ftrange  piece  of  abfur- 
dity  to  bring  her  in  competition  Vrith  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  IFcfflnyton :  we  allow  very  readily 
indeed,  that  in  a  Lady  Brute  or  a  ^ane  Shore^ 
the  advantage  would  appear  very  glaringly  on  Mrs, 
IVc^ngtord^  fide;  but  it  is  but  very  lately  that 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  them  in 
Wxhat  might  have  been  thought  a  very  difad vah- 
tageous  light  for  Mrs.  Hale^  and  yet  in  which 
we  have  feen  that  aclrefs  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
other. 

We  have  in  fliort  beheld  the  waiting  gentlewo¬ 
man  Hale  fhew  the  queen  JVcffiJigton  in  a  very 
ill  light  in  the  comparifen  ;  we  have  feen  the 
juftnefs  of  playing  in  Cephifa  quite  eclipfe  the 
imaginary  merit  of  Andromache,  We  do  not  ore- 
tend  to  fay  that  if  the  tables  had  been  turn’d, 
and  the  maid’s  character  given  to  the  millrefs, 
the  advantage  would  ftill  have  lain  on  that  fide  : 
but  if  this  is  an  allowed  cafe,  the  queftion  is. 
Whether,  confidering  herfelf  merely  as  an  a£lrefs, 
it  would  not  be  more  to  Mrs.  lVoffington\  ad¬ 
vantage  to  play  Cephifa  ? 

The  majefly  of  forrew  in  He di oA s  Widow  was 
quite  loft  in  the  new  drefs’d  Andromache  of  the 
fourth  adl ;  never  indeed  v/as  a  prettier  figure 
feen  upon  the  ftage  ;  but  a  v/ooden  thing  with 
wires  might  have  equal’d  it  in  gefture  :  the  whole 
mind  of  the  lady  was  now  bent  upon  charming 
the  audience  as  Mrs.  Woffington^  not  as  Andro- 

*  E  2  machfi 
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rnacbe ;  and  while  the  pretty  moppet  talk’d  of 
tears,  which  the  Vermillion  on  her  cheeks  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  daring  to  ufe  her  handkerchief 
to  dry  up,  and  told  her  confidant,  with  all  the 
tranquility,  or  rather  all  the  unmeaning  eafe,  of 
a  perfon  who  was  thinking  of  fomething  elfe, 
that  there  was  a  dreadful  conflict  in  her  foul, 
and  her  own  determin’d  death  was  the  end  of  it ; 
the  lefs  ornamented  Cephifa  fpoke  her  fears,  her 
tendernefs,  in  accents  that  afFecled  even  the  gal¬ 
leries. 

Who  could  bear  to  behold  the  fimpering  widow 
calling  her  eyes  into  the  boxes  to  fee  who  moil 
aimired  her,  or  bufv’d  in  the  adjuftins:  the  fall  of 
a  flounce  on  her  fleeve,  w  hile  file  was  delivering, 
with  all  the  inattention  of  a  fchool-boy  at  his* 
talk, 

I  thought,  Cephifa^  thou  hadil  knowm  thy  mif- 
trefs  : 

Couldfl.  thou  believe  I  would  be  falfe  to  He5ior 
Fall  off  from  fuch  a  hufband  !  break  his  reft. 

And  call  him  to  this  hated  light  again, 

To  fee  jindrotnache  in  Pyrrhus^  arms  ! 

Would  HePtor^  were  he  living,  and  I  dead. 
Forget  Andromache,  and  wed  her  foe? 
—Andromache  will  not  be  falfe  to  Pyrrhus^ 

Nor  violate  her  facred  love  for  He5ior, 

This  hour  Fli  meet  the  king,  the  holy  prieft 
Shall  join  us,  and  confirni  our  mutual  vows : 
7Tis  will  fecure  a  father  for  my  child  ; 

That  done,  I  have  no  farther  ufe  for  life. 

This  pointed  dagger,  this  determin’d  hand, 

Shall  lave  my  virtue,  and  conclude  my  woe. 

And, 
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And,  on  the  contrary,  who  of  the  audience 
heard  Cephifa,  with  all  chat  terror  and  tendernefs 
with  which  the  nature  of  her  part  could  infpire  a 
fenfible  adlrefs,  during  the  time  of  Andromache^ ^ 

I  coming  to  the  opening  heifelf  to  her,  deliver 
!  thefe  broken  fentences, 

Thefe  dark  unfoldings  of  your  foul  perplex  me. 

— For  heaven’s  fake,  madam,  let  me  know  your 
griefs  : 

— I  cannot  guefs  the  drift  your  thoughts  purfue  ; 
But  O!  I  fear  there’s  fomewhat  dreadful  in  it. 

And, — 

Oh  !  madam,  explain  thefe  riddles  to  my  bodeing 
'  heart. 

But  acknowledg’d  fhe  deferv’d  all  the  laviih  praifes 
that  were  proftituted  to  the  other. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this  that  Mrs. 
IVoffington  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  her  high 
charafters,  and  Mrs.  Hah  put  into  them  ;  but 
that  it  would  be  w^ell  if  the  managers  would 
beftow  fome  more  of  thefe  fhorter  parts  in  tra¬ 
gedies  upon  Mrs.  Hale^  when  (he  is  not  better 
employ’d  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Woffington  may  be  put 
in  mind  to  be  a  little  more  upon  her  guard  the  - 
next  time  (he  a6is  a  heroine. 

That  this  lady  is  capable  of  fucceeding  in  tra¬ 
gedy,  is  fufficiently  evident  from  her  playing 
^ane  Shore :  her  whole  deportment  in  that  cha- 
radler  was  vaflly  fuperior  to  that  of  any  aflrefs 
we  have  ever  feen  in  it  ;  but,  unlefs  file  will  be 
pleas’d  to  take  a  little  more  pains  about  her  mind, 
and  a  little  lefs  about  her  face,  for  the  future,  we 
{ball  venture  to  prophecy  to  her,  d'hat  when 
that  face  (<is  one  time  it  will  be)  is  not  worth  a 
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farthing,  that  mind  will  not  be  worth  a  fiftieth 
part  of  one. 

The  fuppofing  that  good  parts  make  people  play 
well,  cannot  indeed  much  injure  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  performers  of  eftabiifh’d  reputation  ;  but 
the  principle  in  itfelf  is  falfe,  and  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  it  occafion  great  imperfections  in  the 
generality  of  our  theatrxal  reprefentations.  The 
greater  part  of  the  young  players  conclude  from 
it,  that  as  they  can  expect  nothing  better  for  fome 
years,  than  to  be  made  to  put  up  with  the  leaft 
advantageous  charadlejs,  they  need  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  about  them,  fince  they  would 
be  only  o‘/erlook’d  if  they  did.  They  think  it  a 
fort  of  injuftice  in  an  audience  to  expect  any  great 
perfection  in  them,  while  they  continue  in  this 
ciafs ;  and  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  may 
pafs  well  enough  without  many  of  thofe  natural 
advantages  which  the  players  who  appear  in  the* 
principal  charaflers  are  expedted  to  have. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  indeed,  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  importance  of  the  character  reprefented, 
contributes  greatly  to  make  the  player  fhine  in  it;' 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  an  audience  are  patient 
under  a  fort  of  mediocrity  in  the  performers  of 
the  lower  charadters ;  people  do  not  trouble 
themfelves  nearly  fo  much  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  parts  of  little  confequence  to  the  fable' 
are  play’d,  as  about  the  juftnefs  of  the  repre¬ 
fen  tation  of  thofe  which  are  effential  to  the  con- 
dudf  of  the  whole  ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  a  good 
actor  will  often  be  able  to  giv^  a  fort  of 
importance  to  a  fubordinate  part,  which,  while 
as  carelefsly  play’d  as  fuch  ufually  are,  the  au¬ 
dience  would  never  have  known  the  beauty 
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Hot It  is  alfo  certain,  that  tho’,  in  confidera- 
^tion  of  the  deficiency  of  a  number  of  proper  fub- 
Ijjects,  we  are  induc'd  to  pardon  in  the  perfons 
'iwho  only  pldV  fubordinate  parts,  the  want  of  a 
I  peculiarly  graceful  figure,  or  of  that  fuperiority 
!in  the  gifis  of  nature  in  general,  which  we  look 
'for  in  the  players  of  the  principal  parts  ;  yet 
1  we  expect  to  find  .them  tolerable  :  and  indeed 
I  there  is  not  one  of  the  natural  advantages  which 
i  we  require  to  be  pofl'efs’d  eminently  by  the  firft 
I  perfons  of  the  theatre,  but  we  defirc  to  fee  in 
j  fome  degree  in  all  the  reft. 

I  Let  us  look  into  any  one  of  the  plays  of  our 
I  v/riters  of  credit,  and  examine  by  it  the  merits  of 
I  this  point.  We  fhall  find  all  the  charatfters  en- 
i  gag’d  in  the  whole  play  concern’d  in  animating 
I  and  giving  force  to  every  fcene  of  it,  either  by 
the  fhare  their  paflions  give  them  in  the  incidents 
of  it,  or  by  that  which  they  give  to  the  pafEons 
of  the  reft,  by  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
they  find  themfelves  in,  or  by  thofe  into  which 
their  cunning  or  their  abfurdity  throw  the  perfons 
whom  they  meant  to  injure  or  to  ferve  :  by  their 
well-concerted  blunders,  the  happy  fruits  of  the 
fprightlinefs  of  the  author’s  imagination,  are  the 
funds  of  everlaftingjjleafute  to  the  greater  part^ 


^  *  The  very  firfi-rate  adors  would  find  a  way  of 

‘-^ncreafing  their  reputation  greatly,  if  they  >vould 
fonietimes  take  a  pride  in  appearing  in  the  fecond  or 
even  the  third  parts  in  our  better  plays.  The  honour 
of  occafioning  an  audience  to  difcover  beauties  in  a 
part  which  they  had  never  found  in  it  before,  is,  in 
reality,  much  fupeiior  to  that  of  obtaining  applaufes 
from  any  of  thofe  grand  charaders  w  hich  w'ould  itfelf 
command  it,  even  tho’  performed  by  but  a  moderate 
I  player.  _ 
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at  leaft,  of  every  audience,  and  when  nicely 
condutfed,  to  the  whole:  or  finally  by  their  am¬ 
biguous  adlions  or  difcourfe,  which,  prefentingtwo 
feveral  faces,  gives  occafion  to  the  error  of  fome 
other  charadher  w^hich  is  to  be  deceived,  and  by 
their  continuance  kept  up  in  the  mifiake  they  were 
dcitin’d  to  raife.  The  very  loweft  charafters  in 
comedy  are  in  tins  light  to  be  continually  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  to  keep  our  minds  agitated  during 
the  whole  piece  :  The  very  leaft  among  thefe  are 
honoured  with  the  name  of  aftors  in  fuch  or  fuch 
a  play  ;  a  name  only  given  to  the  perfons  in  a 
dramatic  work,  becaufe  they  ought  to  be  in  con¬ 
tinual  aCiion  during  the  performance  of  it. 

Voice  and  memory  are  faid  by  many  to  be  all 
the  q  ’alifications  that  are  necefliary  to  the  fub- 
ordinate  actors  :  But  can  voice  and  memory 
alone  be  fufficient  for  the  player  in  repre- 
fenting  thofe  charafters,  which,  tho’  not  plac’d 
in  the  very  fulleft  point  of  view,  are  yet  often 
not  lefs  difficult  to  perform  than  even  the  capi¬ 
tal  part  in  the  play  ?  If  the  players  of  this  lower 
rank  want  underftanding,  or  fire  ;  or,  above  all 
things,  if  nature  has  left  them  defitient  in  fenfi-. 
bility,  how  is  it  poflible  they  fliould  fucceed, 
we  don’t  fay  to  pleafe,  but  barely  to  make 
themfelves  fupportable,  even  in  the  lefs  confidera- 
ble  of  thofe  lefifer  charaflers;  fince  w^e  find  there  is 
not  one  of  them  on  whom  the  other  more  emi-  , 
nent  perfonages  of  the  piece,  in  a  greater  or 
fmaller  degree,  have  not  a  dependance  ? 

In  tragedy  the  fuperiority  of  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  play  to  another,  is  much  greater  than  in 
comedy  ;  but  even  the  very  lowed  of  the  per¬ 
formers  in  thefe  pieces,  muft  not  be  wanting  in 
the  talents,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by  which  the 

sreateft 
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Igreatefl  arc  enabled  to  pleafe.  In  many  of  the 
mcjdern  tragedies,  we  hnd  a  number  of  charaders 
which  tho’  they  do  not  intereft  the  audience  lo 
highly  as  the  three  or  b  ur  capital  perfons  of  the 
drama,  yet  in  the  courfe  of  their  parts  have  a 
great  many  very  important  things  committed 
to  them  to  be  delivered,  and  thofe  fuch  as  the  au¬ 
dience  will  not  bear  to  fee  disfigured  and  man¬ 
gled.  Some  paffages  there  are  in  thofe  charadbers 
which  are  only  introduc’d  as  the  confidants  of  the 
Kines  and  Heroes,  and  particularly  in  their  re- 
citals  of  events  ;  this  is  a  bufinefs  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  charg’d  with,  and  is,  at  lead  to  the 
generality  of  an  audience,  as  ftriking  as  the  molt 
artfully  condudted  fetnes,  by  means  of  the  fuc- 
cefhon  of  the  pairums  they  are  addre's’d  to,  and 
the  pomp  t;f  images  in  the  deicription. 


How  can  an  actor  fucceed  without  thofe  na¬ 
tural  advanta2:es  we  have  been  deferibimi;,  when 
he  is  to  preferve  all  the  dignity,  all  the  beauty, 
that  the  author  has  gi\'en  to  one  of  thefe  palTages 
in  the  character  he  reprefents  ?  Thefe  interefting 
recitations  make  indeed  iifuallv  but  a  yery  fmall 
part  of  the  character  of  the  coi^fidant  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reaf  )n  that  thefe  parts  are  fo'  difficult  to 
perform,  or  more  propeily  fpeaking,  are  fo  feldoin 
play’d  well :  A  performer  .who  is  fupported  in 
his  aerfion  by  a  part  wdiich  is  through  the  W'hole 
interefting  and  pathetick,  mull  be  a  very  bad 
one  indeed,  if  he  does  not  get  applaufe  from  it. 
,’Tis  a  much  greater  difficulty  to  be  graceful  in  die 
more  trivial  parts  of  a  character  in  which  there 
is  fomething  eminent :  to  find  that  fupport  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  profeffion,  wffiich  it  is  in  vain 
to  hope  for  from  the  far  greater  part  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  that  it  is  allotted  to  appear  in,  provided 
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the  performer’s  figure  be  not  abfolutely  {hocking, 
it  is  his  bufinefs  to  impofe  upon  the  audience  by 
a  rich  and  well  fancy’d  drefs.  The  player  muft 
have  been  favour’d  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 

nature,  who  can  command  refpedt  in  a  plain 
habit. 

The  perfons  wTom  the  fcveral  neceflities  of  a 
Liieatre  throw  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fhining 
characters,  were  much  to  be  pitied,  if  while 
they  have  occafion  for  fo  many  accomplilhments 
and  advantages  from  nature,  they  had  reafon  to 
tear  that  while  they  pofiefs'd  all  we  require  of 
them,  they  fhou’d  never  be  in  the  way  of 
exciting,  in  any  great  degree,  our  attention  or 
regard :  Let  us  undeceive  them  in  this  dif- 
couraging  circumftance,  and  give  a  proper  en¬ 
couragement  to  their  merit,  by  aiTuring  fuch  that 
our  good  opinion  of  them  is  not  proportion’d  to 
the  confequence  of  their  parts,  but  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  acquit  themfelves  in  them  ; 
that  real  merit  will  find  the  way  to  fhew  itfelf 
as  well  under  the  name  of  R.oJJano  as  of  Lothario 
or  Horatio ;  and  that  when  we  are  examining  the 
merit  of  a  portrait,  are  not  influenc’d  by  its 
being  that  of  a  monarch,  more  than  by  its  being 
that  cf  a  common  foldier. 

REFLECTION  11. 

Perfo7is  are  happy  in  the  principal  Advantages 
%vhich  are  required  in  theatrical  Performers^ 
ought  they  not  in  general^  after  a  certain  Age^ 
to  quit  the  Stage  ? 

WHAT  has  been  already  obferved  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  figure,  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  be  applied  alfo  to  the  age  of  the  thea- 
3  trical 
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tjtrical  performer.  The  greater  part  of  an  au- 
Idience  may  expert  to  fee  upon  the  flage  none 
but  fuch  whofe  face  and  figure  are  made  to 
pleafe,  to  charm  the  eyes  ;  or  fuch  as  are  in  the 
full  bloom  of  life  as  to  their  age.  We  have  a- 
bundantly  prov’d  that  the  former  wou’d  be  an 
unreafonable  injundfion  upon  the  managers  of  a 
playhoufe;  and,  on  juft  examination,  the  other 
will  prove  no  lefs  fo. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  we  are  more  di¬ 
verted  with  the  pait  of  a  perfon  in  a  play  who 
piques  himfelf  upon  a  beauty  which  he  does  not 
poflefs,  as  the  perfection  imaginarilv  poflefs’d  by 
the  charadter  is  in  reality  lefs  poflefi’d  by  the 
perfon  w  ho  performs  it  ;  a  charadter  in  a  play, 
which  the  author  has  made  veryabfurdly  to  affedl 
the  charms  and  prerogatives  of  youth,  ought  to 
pleafe  us  the  more  highly,  as  it  is  perform’d  by 
an  adfrefs  who  really  has  fo  little  youth,  that  (he 
cou’d  not  afTedf  the  having  it  in  private  life  with¬ 
out  being  ridiculous. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  players  in  certain 
charadlers  appear  to  much  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  for  being  paft  the  age  of  love  and  plea- 
fure. 

But  we  ought  to  admonifh  the  adlors,  and  much 
more  the  adlreffes,  not  to  abufe  this  principle. 
When  the  cool  reception  they  meet  with  plainly 
informs  them  that  they  can  no  longer  pleafe,  let 
them  not  obftinately  perfift  in  forcing  themfelves 
upon  us ;  and  what  is  yet  of  much  more  confe- 
quence,  and  of  more  frequent  neceffity,  let  them, 
before  they  are  oblig’d  wholly  to  quit  the  pro- 
feflion,  have  the  prudence  and  the  refignation  to 
give  up  thofe  parts,  which  tho’  they  might  be- 

E  6  come 
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come  them  very  well  while  young  and  fprightl^i 
are  now  no  longer  proper  for  them. 

The  p’ayers  of  both  fexes,  we  have  faid,  ought 
alw^ays  to  remember  that  on  the  ftage  every  thing 
difgufts  us,  in  a  very  fenfible  manner,  which  calls 
to  our  remembrance  the  defecls  and  infirmities  » 
of  human  nature  ;  as  we  never  fad  of  bringing  i 
every  refleftion  of  this  kind  heme  to  our  fdves.  ^ 
In  general  when  a  perfon  is  become,  thro’  age  ' 
or  other  infirmities,  an  objedf  more  fit  to  ex¬ 
cite  melancholv'  and  ccmpafiion,  than  joy  and 
pleafure,  the  ftage  is  no  longer  his  proper  feene 
of  adllon,  and  he  ought  wifely  to  retire.  It  will 
appear  abfurd  that  a  perfon  to  whofe  timie  of  life 
the  cuflom  of  the  world  forbids  even  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  enjoying,  or  at  leaft  of  frequently  being  - 
prefent  at  pu::lic  diverfions,  fheu’d  arrogate  the 
right  of  being  the  perpetual  Heroe  or  Heroine  of 
them.  Indeed  nothino;  lefs  than  fome  fin2:ular 
and  inimitable  excellenc'*,  can  make  us  bear  with 
a  performer,  whefe  decays  in  perfon,  voice  and 


features  remind  us  continually  of  the  fate  that 


ittends  ourfelves. 


The  gratitude  and  juftice  of  the  w’’orld  have 
made  it  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  perfons  who 
have  deferved  the  greateft  applaufe  on  the  ftage  in 
their  earlier  life,  fhou’d  be  received  longer  on 
it  in  their  advanced  years  than  others:  The 
world  is  generous  to  them  in  this ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  equally  grateful  to  the  public  in  remembring 
that  they  owe  to  the  applaufes  and  favours  they 
have  before  received,  the  continuance  of  their 
reception  in  the  fame  capacity  fo  long  as  it  (hall 
be  found  agreeable  or  welcome  ;  or  till  they  fee 
themfelves  replac’d  by  other  rifing  players,  w^ho 
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are  able  to  Join  thofe  advantages,  which  them- 
felves  now  have  no  longer,  to  thofe  which  they 
yet  retain. 

\^^hen  we  find  that  it  is  neither  with  a  view 
to  fordid  intereft,  nor  out  of  a  foolifh  felf-fufn- 
ciency  and  prefun-iption,  that  performers  continue 
among  a  company  with  whom  they  us’d  to  fhare 
the  utmoft  praifes,  we  are  to  regard  them  as 
worthy  veterans,  grown  old  in  our  fervice,  and 
flill  attempting  to  adminifter  to  our  entertain¬ 
ment  \  we  have  no  right,  in  this  cafe,  to  injpute 
to  them  the  injuries  of  nature  ;  but  if  we  on  any 
occafion  take  their  age  into  our  remembrance, 
it  ought  to  be  only  to  lament  that  people,  who  of 
all  others  ought  to  have  enjoy’d  a  lafting  youth, 
are  not  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  muft  fubmit  to  grow  old  and  feeble  as 
well  as  other  men. 

Men  may  continue  the  profeflion  of  playing  to 
an  advanced  age  much  better  than  women.  The 
reafon  is  evident,  that  as  this  more  robuft  fex 
bears  the  attacks  of  age  much  better  than  the  other, 
it  alfo  prefents  it  to  our  view  in  a  lefs  afflidfing 
and  lefs  difagreeable  manner.  The  French  ftage 
will  long  remember  the  favourites  of  three  ages, 
Baron  and  Guerin^  who  after  feeing  every  body 
grow  old  about  them,  far  from  being  born  dowm 
by  the  burthen  of  years  themfelves,  continu’d  to 
merit  the  applaufe  of  the  greateft  judges,  by  re¬ 
taining  all  that  life  and  fpirit,  by  which  they 
had  firft  obtain’d  it,  and  which  the  younger  peo¬ 
ple,  tho’  of  confiderable  merit,  found  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  come  up  to. 

We  remember  Bcivman^  who  at  a  time  of 
life  twenty  years  beyond  that  at  which  the  gene- 

rality 
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rality  of  players  become  difagreeable  to  us,  cou’J 
give  fuch  force  to  the  characffer  of  Rayfnond  in 
the  Sparnfn  Ffjar^  that  the  houfe  never  fail’d  to 
ring  with  a  long  applaufe,  when  he  declar’d  to 
his  fuppos’d  fon,  his  contem.pt  of  the  ftatefmen 
of  the  times,  and  told  him  they  were 

A  council  made  of  fuch  as  cou’d  not  fpeak, 

And  dar’d  not  if  they  cou’d — A  miniftry 
Whence  honeft  men 

'BaniiVd  themfelves  for  fhame  of  being  there ; 

A  government  which  knowing  no  true  greatnefs. 
Was  fcorn’d  abroad,  and  liv’d  on  tricks  at  home. 

And  we  never  fhall  forget  Johnfon^  who  in 
comedy  not  only  pleas’d,  but  excell’d  to  the  very 
lafr  ;  who  at  an  age  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
Bowman^  never  appear’d  upon  the  ftage,  without 
being  the  greateft  player  on  it ;  and  who  has 
left  us  to  feek,  what  w^e  fhall  perhaps  never  find,  a 
good  Coupler^  SmugleVy  and  a  good  hundred 

other  things,  which  ceas’d  to  be  any  thing  with 
us,  when  he  ceas’d  to  play  them. 

The  lift  of  V^eterans  for  this  age  ought  not  to 
be  clos’d  without  mentioning  the  favourite  Leve-- 1 
ridge^  who,  tho’  his  province  was  only  finging,  | 
ought  to  be  remember’d  for  ever,  for  pleafing  i 
us  at  leaft  as  well  as  he  did  our  Fathers  and  our : 
Grandfathers,  | 

What  the  audience  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
tbofe  actors  who  are  authoriz’d  by  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  their  talents,  to  continue  upon  the  ftage 
after  a  time  of  life,  when  it  would  be  decent 
for  others  to  quit  it,  is,  that  they  have  fo  much 
prudence,  that  while  their  intereft  in  the  company 
may  give  them  a  power  of  choofing  for  themfelvei 
what  parts  they  pleafe,  they  t^e  only  thofe, 

which 
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which  fuit  with  that  period  of  life  they  are  at  this 
time  arriv’d  at.  This  is  a  caution  which,  (tho’ 
it  wants  not  its  weight  with  refpecl  to  the  men,) 
ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded  by  the  women.  A 
well  made  man  may  polfibly  be  decently  gay  at 
threefcore,  but  the  wrinkled  face  of  a  woman, 
addrefs’d  with  all  the  flattery  the  poet  cou’d  be- 
ftow  on  fomething  that  he  meant  to  defcribe  as 
little  lefs  beautiful  than  an  angel,  is  an  abfurdity  too 
glaring  to  go  down  with  the  meaneft  fpedfator. 

Baron,  the  moft  eminent  of  the  two  French 
players  juft  mention’d,  tho’  of  the  more  proper 
fcx  for  fuch  an  attempt,  notwithftanding  all  his 
merit,  was  never  able  to  make  the  audience 
relifh  the  inclination  he  had  to  be  playing  the 
parts  of  young  Princes  and  Heroes  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life  :  The  audiences,  tho’  they 
lov’d  and  efteem’d  the  man  extrc.mely,  cou’d  not 
have  patience  at  hearing  him  call’d  Son  and  Child 
j  by  people  to  whom,  by  his  age,  he  might  have 
been  grandfather. 
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BOOK  II. 

Of  the  Advantages  in  vohich  it  is  requifiie  that 
thofe  Players^  who  play  the  capital  Parts  ^ 
fhoadd  he  fuperior  to  thofe  who  perform  the 
fubordinate  Charadlers. 

/ 

Those  performers  who  in  comedy  have 

_ the  capital  parts  affign’d  them,  and  whofe 

polite  addrefs  and  fpirited  adiion  is  expedfed  to  en-. 
liven  and  fupport  the  reprefentation  ;  and  thofe 
who  in  tragedy  are  ufually  employ’d  to  play  the 
characters  of  perfons  worthy  of  our  admiration 
for  their  virtues,  or  of  our  compafUon  for  their 
misfortunes  ;  and  w^e  may  add  thofe  who  either 
in  comedy  or  tragedy  have  the  parts  of  lovers 
ought  to  be  indowed  with  a  great  many  natural 
advantages,  befides  thofe  necefTary  to  players  in  ; 
general,  and  which  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  ' 
thofe  v/ho  are  employed  only  in  iubordinate  cha¬ 
racters. 

The  advantages  necefTary  to  perfons  in  this 
higher  rank  in  the  theatre  are  of  two  kinds.  Some 
are  wholly  exterior,  fome  entirely  interior.  The 
latter  of  thefe  afFeCl:  the  underflandings  of  the 
fpedlators  3  the  former  only  ftrike  their  fenfes : 
The  interior  ones  will  make  the  fubjedT  of  the 
firft  fedion  of  this  book,  the  exterior  of  the  fe- 
cond. 
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SECTION  the  First. 

Of  the  interior  Salifications  ^hich  an  Au¬ 
dience  requires  in  the  Players^  who  per- 
\  form  the  capital  Parts, 

CHAP.  I. 

A  gaiety  of  Temper  is  abfoluiely  neceffary  to  the 
I  Players  in  Co?nedy^  whoje  Bufinefs  it  is  to  make 
us  laugh, 

IF  we  wou’cl  be  determined  by  confulting  the 
people  of  the  higheft  tafte  in  dramatic  writings, 
|we  fliou’d  be  for  wholly  banifliing  from  comedy 
thofe  chara(fters  of  footmen,  waiting  maids  and 
country  ignorants,  which  at  prefent  take  up  fo 
much  of  our  attention  in  the  generality  of  the 
dramatic  pieces  of  this  clafs :  And  the  fame  tafte 
wou’d  alfo  difeard  a  great  many  other  perfonages 
of  the  drama,  whom'  the  author  has  introduc’d  to 
excite  our  laughter  by  their  pleafantries,  or  by 
their  ridiculoufnefs. 

Thefe  delicate  judges  are  for  making  it  a 
law,  that  no  characters  under  a  certain  rank 
are  to  be  introduc’d  upon  the  ftage  ;  they  tell  us 
that  it  is  a  want  of  refpedl  to  the  public  to  fup- 
pofe  an  audience  can  be  entertain’d  with  people 
of  lefs  importance;  and  before  they  will  condef7 
cend  to  give  their  attention  to  an  a£lor  in  a  new 

comedy, 
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comedy,  they  expect  him  to  produce  his  cre¬ 
dentials  in  the  titles  and  qualities  of  the  perfon  he 
reprefen  ts. 

It  is  not  to  be  deny’d,  that  good  comedies 
may  be  written  without  thefe  fubaltern  charadters; 
but  Steely  Congreve^  Farquhar^  and  many  mere  of 
our  own  authors,  who  have  fucceeded  beft  in 
this  wav  ;  and  among  the  Frenchy  Moliere^  Rey^ 
nardy  Dancoury  See.  fliew  us  that  thefe  charadters 
may  be  introduce  into  pieces,  which  are  never- 
thelefs  allow’d  to  be  excellent  comedies  :  And  in¬ 
deed  tho’  we  highly  efteem  thofe  writers,  who  have 
‘  given  into  the  other  method,  and  confin’d  them- 
felves  folely  to  what  we  peculiarly  call  genteel 
comedy  ;  yet  we  cannot  allow  they  are  the  only 
authors  who  deferve  applaufe  in  this  kind  of 
writing. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pretty  juft  obfervation,  that  the 
true  end  of  comedy  is  to  make  us  laugh  ;  and 
tho’  it  may  be  made  to  fucceed  very  well  in  this 
attempt,  when  it  employs  only  the  higher  cha¬ 
racters  that  are  allotted  to  it,  yet  furely  it  is  no 
reproach  to  it  to  take  in  thefe  other,  tho’  fome- 
what  lower  ones,  provided  only  that  they  are 
natural  and  decent.  It  is  certainly  poflible  that 
a  feene  may  give  us  in  every  fentence  the  true- 
delicate  genteel  comedy,  even  tho’  the  charadlers 
are  not  taken  from  high  life  ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  faid  with  truth,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
low  comedy,  except  that  which  difeovers  a  low 
genius  and  a  creeping  fpirit  in  the  author. 

Let  the  poet  therefore,  who  knows  how  to 
make  a  man  of  the  common  rank  fpeak  agreeably 
to  his  charadter  and  ftation  in  life,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  throw  an  entertaining  fpirit  into  his 

difeourfe. 
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ifcourfe,  never  hefitate  to  bring  him  on  the  ftage 
efore  the  moft  polite  or  delicate  audience  :  But 
It  not  the  aclor,  who  is  naturally  of  a  genteel 
nd  ferious  turn,  chufe  to  exhibit  himfelf  in 
he  merriment  of  a  character  of  this  rank.  We 
ave  before  obferved,  that  the  aitrefs  who  wiflies 
o  fucceed,  fhouM  alvva\s  keep  her  mind  in  a 
jlate  of  eafe,  and  be  ready  to  take  up  every  paffion 

fer  part  for  the  night  requires  her  to  fhine  by 
le  feeling  of;  and  particjlarly  not  to  fufl'er  the 
pod  or  ill  accidents  of  her  private  life  to  in- 
uence  her  to  any  peculiar  fettled  turn  of  mind. 
The  comic  adtor  who  wou’d  excel!  and  wou’d 
ndeavour  to  pleafe,  is  even  more  fubjedt  to  this 
:eneial  rule,  than  thofe  to  whom  W'e  have  ori- 
;inally  apply’d  it.  The  defire  of  applaufe  on 
heir  juft  performing,  is  almoft  the  only  paiGon 
hat  ought  to  be  allow’d  to  adtors  in  comedy  :  As 
o  the  general  turn  of  their  minds,  they  fhould 
)e  the  moft  joyous  people  in  the  world,  and 
lave  fcarce  a  fenfe  of  any  thing  but  pleafure. 
\bove  all  things  the  affluence  or  narrownefs  of 
heir  circumftances  ought  never  to  be  allow’d  to 
iftedl  their  tempers,  nor  ought  they  to  be  in- 
luenced  by  the  number  of  the  audience,  or  the 
eceit  of  the  houfe. 

A  perfon  who  adfed  in  the  double  capacity  of 
iilayer  and  manager,  wou’d  be  doubly  fubjedl  to 
le  affedled  by  thefe  chances  ;  but  it  is  our  good 
ortune, '  that  at  one  of  the  houfes,  the  manager 
!s  not  an  adlor  at  all;  and  at  the  other  he  is 
lAich  an  adfor  that  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  an 
Occident  of  this  kind,  as  his  performing  will  at 
piiy  time  command  a  crowded  audience. 
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The  ordinary  players,  tho’  not  immediately  ccn^^* 
cern’d  in  the  profits  of  the  houfe  for  any  fingle 
night,  are  yet  many  of  them  afFefled  by  a  thin 
company  in  a  manner  that  very  little  favours  the 
hooes  cf  the  manager  of  having  better  fuccefs 
afterwards. 

We  are  indeed  in  juftice  to  excufe  from  any 
ch  arge  of  this  kind,  the  perfons  who  might  with! 
moft  reafon  be  touch’d  by  fuch  a  fight,  we  mean 
the  better  adders;  but  the  others,  to  a  man,  arc  in-i 
fufferable  on  thefe  occafions.  Let  us  recolledd 
Mr.  and  his  fellow  tragedians,  in  fuch  a  fi- 

tuation.  ’Tis  a  provoking  circumftance  to  fee  a 
player  like  him  a<ft  the  part  of  Folftaff  to  empty 
benches  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  caprice  of  the  town,  that 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  witnefles 
to  that  within  thefe  few  months,  and  of  feeing 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  above  the  reach  of 
fuch  an  accident,  while  he  knew  the  fault  was 
not  his  own.  He  olav’d  on  this  occafion  as  well 

1  j 

as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life ;  but  the  majefty 
of  the  great  WorceJ}er^  Doiiglafs  and  Glendoiver^ 
was  hurt  by  it  beyond  meafure,  and  the  whole 
fet  of  namelefs  things  befide  that  fill  the  ftage  in 
tragedy,  as  the  guards  do  at  an  opera,  v/ere  fo 
highly  enrag’d  that  the  world  paid  fo  little  ref- 
pedf  to  their  merit  as  to  go  to  the  other  houfe, 
that  not  recollecting  they  w-ere  as  much  oblig’d 
to  the  few  that  w’ere  there,  as  if  ten  thoufanc 
more  had  join’d  them,  they  fkip’d  over  hah 
their  parts ;  deliver’d  the  reit  with  an  indo¬ 
lence  fumcient  to  prevent  any  perfon’s  com¬ 
ing  again  Vv^here  they  play’d  ;  and  took  fnufr. 
or  talk’d  of  fomething  elfe  in  whifpers,  in  the  moll 
iptereiiing  feenes. 

Th( 
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•The  houfe  where  Mr.  ^nn  is  engaged, 
annot  boaft  alone  the  honour  of  having  fometimei 
iempty  benches;  the  Ternpcft^  as  adled  lately  at 
^ruryLane^\\2A  indeed  an  audience  of  in 

the  gallery  ;  but  the  pit  mourn’d  its  vacant  feats, 
land  fcarce  ten  people  were  to  be  numbered  in 
he  boxes. 

We  are  to  obferve  on  this 'occafion  however, 
hat  the  prefence  of  a  mafter  behind  the  fceneskept 
;he  people  employed  in  this  murdered  comedy, 
as  much  in  order,  as  the  incouraging  attenti¬ 
on  paid  by  a  full  houfe  cou’d  have  done ;  and 
lot  a  drunken  failor  but  play’d  his  part  at  leaf!:  as 
;jwell  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
o. 

W e  with  to  fee  the  laugh  of  an  infclc  p!ea- 
ure  follow  the  comedians  at  every  ftep  ;  and  we 
re  never  fo  perfectly  pleas’d,  as  when  we  can 
ifcover  that  in  diverting  us,  they  are  heartily 
ntertaining  themfelves. 

’Tis  only  by  thoroughly  rehfhlng  the  comedy 
in  their  own  breads  that  they  can  ever  reprefent 
It  feelingly  to  us,  or  acquire  our  applaufe  by 
it.  When  a  man  gives  us  all  the  wit  and'^drol- 
lery  of  a  comic  charafter,  without  himfelf  fhar-_ 
ing  in  the  diverfion  he  affords  us,  the  infipid 
oldnefs  is  eafily  perceiv’d,  and  w^e  only  look  upon 

[dm  as  a  mercenary  drudge,  who  has  taken  up 
he  profeflion  of  the  player,  becaufe  he  had  not 
nduftry  enough  to  get  his  bread  by  any  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  aclor  can  bring 
iiimfelf  to  (hare  the  pleafure  with  his  audience, 
pe  is  always  fure  to  pleafe :  A  juft  relifh  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  character  he  reprefents,  is  the  true 
infpiring  God,  the  iqA  Apollo  of  the  comic  player  ; 
and  we  (hall  never  find  a  man  who  is  joyous  in 

the 
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the  giving  us  what  makes  us  fo,  that  is  not  pof- 
fefs'd  of  all  the  fire  and  genius  that  charafterifej 
the  man  whom  nature  has  cut  out  for  this  fori 
of  life. 

Let  us  not  however  forget  to  guard  againf 
fome  faults  into  which  a  too  free  ufe  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  may  lead  fome  of  the  modern  players  in  thi 
ftile,  by  telling  them  that  it  is  in  general,  ii 
their  deportment  only,  not  in  their  fmiling  faces 
that  we  expedf  to  difcover  that  gaiety  and  joyou 
difpqfition,  we  wou’d  have  their  parts  infpin 
them  with. 

The  French  ftage  affords  many  inftances  oi 
people  becoming  liable  to  this  cenfure;  bu 
the  natural  gravity  of  our  nation  renders  it  fome 
^diat  more  rare  among  us :  We  are  not,  indeed 
without  inftances  of  people  who  exprefs  rathe  i 
too  much  of  the  merriment  they  intend  us  in  theil 
own  faces,  particularly  at  the  new  theatre :  An«| 
we  would  advife  thefe  adtors,  by  way  of  remedyj 
to  attend  the  places  we  have  in  the  former  par 
of  this  work  celebrated  for  the  renown’d  exploit 
perform’d  in  them  by  Mr.  Mcjchen.  Every  hoi 
liday  furniflies  the  occafion  of  a  play  at  one  o 
other  of  thefe,  and  every  play  aim  oft  afForc 
an  inftance  of  this  precious  folly,  that  ought  t 
put  it  out  of  countenance  with  any  body  elfe 
in  the  perfon  of  a  heroe,  who  makes  a  figure  ther 
under  the  name  of  Bojlock,  This  gentleman  i 
humble  enough  in  his  private  vocation  to  wal 
before  the  chair  of  a  lady  at  that  end  of  th 
town ;  but  when  he  aflumes  the  bufkin  b 
grows  unmeafurably  great,  fwells  to  ^twic 
his  ordinary  fize,  and  like  the  prieftefs  of  th 
Delphic  God,  becomes  another  creature :  But  fuc 
is  the  joy  of  this  fudden  change  of  fortune^  fuc 
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^Is  fatisfaction  in  his  own  performance,  that  we 
have  fcen  a  fettled  fmile  upon  his  face  thro’  the 
whole  part  of  Bajazet. 

People  of  naturally  grave  countenances,  what¬ 
ever  merit  they  may  be  pofiefs’d  of,  are  but  very 
badly  cut  out  for  comedy  ;  and  on  the  contrary 
ithe  player  who  has  it  in  his  intention  to  make 
us  merry,  has  often  the  advantage  of  appearing 
the  more  and  more  comic,  as  he  affeils  to  be 
more  and  more  fcrious :  It  is  not  more  rational 
to  fay  to  the  tragic  actor,  Shed  tears  your  felf 
if  you  wcu  d  draw  any  from  me^  than  it  is  to 
admonifli  thofe  in  the  comic  ftyle,  by  telling 
them,  if  you  woud  have  me  laugh  often^  you  muji 

I^ery  feldorn  laugh  your  felf, 

'I  he  player  is  never  to  lofe  fight  of  this  great 
oint,  that  his  private  fentimencs  and  character 
re  to  be  hid  behind  thofe  of  the  character  he 
lays ;  he  muft  remember  that  the  perfon  he 
eprefents,  often  diverts  us  with  the  things  that 
le  does  or  fays  premeditately  and  of  defign ;  and 
►ften  alfo  by  thofe  which  drop  from  him  acci- 
lentaliy  and  without  attention  :  Thefe  are  fre- 
[uently  the  molt  affedfing  inftances  of  the  whole 
:harad:er,  and  in  thefe  the  adlor  would  take  off 
ill  the  effeft,  if  he  exprefs’d  in  his  countenance 
i  cunningnefs  and  joy  at  the  confequence,  which 
le  knew  wou’d  attend  them  :  The  air  of  inat- 
:ention  with  which  thefe  fort  of  pleafantries  are 
:ondudled,  is  what  gives  them  all  their  force  ; 
for  a  laugh  upon  the  face  of  the  adlor  is  fuffici- 
ent  at  any  time  to  lob  us  of  the  whole  beauty  of 
them ;  and  in  the  other  cafe  nothing  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  a  thoufand  pleafantries  wholly  lofe 
their  effedl,  as  well  on  the  ftage,  as  in  private 
converfation,  if  the  perfon  from  whom  they  come 

does 
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does  not  difiemble  his  intent  to  raife  a  laugh,  and 
his  hopes  to  fucceed  in  it. 

CHAP.  II. 

JVc?  Man  who  has  not  naturally  an  elevated 
Souly  will  ever  perform  well  the  Part  of  a 
Heroe  upon  the  Stage. 

WE  fiiall  not,  v/e  hope,  be  accufed  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  pompous  name  of  Ehvatlon  of 
Soul  in  the  title  of  this  chapter,  to  that  ridiculous 
and  idle  imagination  that  is  found  in  certain 
modern  tragedy  players,  who  (hall  be  name- 
lefs,  who  are  fo  infected  with  the  enthufiafm 
of  their  profeffion,  that  they  become  princes  and 
heroes  for  life,  by  perfonating  fuch  charafters  on 
the  flage;  who  can  by  no  means  condefeend  to 
throw  off  their  grandeur  with  their  buskins,  but 
will  carry  it  in  full  force  to  make  them  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  next  company  they  fall  into. 

Thefe  people  never  receive  a  vifit  from  a  fa¬ 
miliar  friend,  but  they  perfwade  themfelves  they 
are  giving  audience  ;  nor  mix  among  the  deli¬ 
berating  parties  of  their  company,  but  they  fancy 
themfelves  affixing  at  a  council  of  ftate.  They 
fpeak  to  their  domefticks,  or  if  they  have  none, 
to  the  porter  or  coffee-boy,  with  all  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  voice  with  which  a  Roman  general 
delivers  his  orders ;  and  if  they  pay  a  compliment 
to  an  author,  v>^ho  has  caff  them  an  advantageous 
part  in  his  play,  they  do  it  with  an  air  that  tells 
him  they  imagine  they  are  conferring  a  favour 
on  him  by  accepting  it,  or  giving  him  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  merit. 

We 
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We  flatter  ourfelves  alfo  that  no  body  will 
iiifunderftand  us  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  we  mean  to 
^ive  this  lofty  name  to  the  arrogant  opinion  fome 
)ther  2;entlemen  of  the  fame  rank  have  conceived 
)f  their  own  confcquence  in  the  world  ;  or  to 
uppofe  an  a6tor  has  an  elevated  foul,  becaufe  he 
3  mad  enough  to  imagine,  that  great  players  are 
it  lead  as  eminent  in  the  eye  of  reafon  as  great 
hen  ;  and  would  tell  the  world,  if  he  dar’d,  that 
[  is  almoft  eafier  to  be  a  heroe,  than  to  reprefent 
)ne  well  upon  the  ftage. 

The  vanity  and  pride  of  the  former  fet,  tho* 
ibundantly  ridiculous,  may  be  ufeful  to  them  ; 
nd  while  it  renders  them  contemptible  among 
heir  familiars,  may  ferve  to  make  them  excel- 
ent  in  the  eye  of  the  public ;  as  it  will  always 
ceep  up  in  them  a  fuitable  turn  of  mind  for 
he  executing  their  parts  to  advantage.  It  will 
ioubtlefs  lead  them  into  many  difagreeable  fcrapes 
imong  their  friends  ;  but  it  will  in  return  give 
hem  the  means  of  claiming  an  uncommon  fliare 
3f  applaufe  upon  the  ftage;  and  by  accuiloining 
hcmfclves  to  play  the  kings  and  generals  in  their 
family,  they  will  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  it  more 
aaturally  in  their  profellion,  than  any  man  can, 
who  only  takes  up  his  royalty  or  heroifm  for  the 
ifeof  the  prefent  moment,  or  while  it  is  requir’d  of 
lim  in  his  part.  Yet  this  habitude,  however  in- 
forc’d,  will  at  the  utmofi:  be  only  fulKcient 
to  influence  their  exterior  figure  and  deportment ; 
it  will  indeed  throw  an  air  of  dignity  and  great- 
nefs  into  their  mien  and  geftures,  but  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  give  that  noble  pride,  that  elevated 
grandeur  to  their  cxprellion,  which  is  necelTary 
to  the  inipiring  us  with  that  generous  tranfport 
with  which  wc  love  to  hear  the  fentiments  of  the 

F  tragic 
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tragic  poet.  It  is  poffible  indeed  that  this  fettled 
habit  may  give  a  man,  who  has  a  good  figure  and, 
an  eafy  carriage  from  nature,  all  that  dignity j 
which  we  find  afcribed  by  a  very  great  writer,' 
with  an  uncommon  warmth,  to  the  late  Mr.  Booth] 
in  his  afcending-  his  throne  in  the  charafter  of! 
Pyrrhus \  but  it  will  never  giv'e  to  any  man  the] 
innate  greatnefs,  with- which  Mr.  ^In  pronoun-' 
ces  the  fentiments  of  Cato,  | 

The  high  opinion  alfo  which  many  of  our  play¬ 
ers  have  of  their  profeflion,  may  not  be  with-: 
out  its  ufes  to  them.  This  imaginary  excel- * 
lence  in  it  may  naturally  be  the  occafion  of  their, 
loving  it  more  than  they  otherwife  wou’d  have; 
done  :  the  player  of  this  turn  perhaps  may  owe  the, 
greateft  part  of  his  excellence  on  the  ftage  to  this^ 
very  opinion ;  and  woTd  never  have  taken  half 
the  pains  he  has  done  to  excell  in  his  profeflion,  | 
if  he  had  thouaht  lefs  nobly  of  it. 

The  mind  neceffarily  takes  an  elevated  turn 
from  the  exalted  idea  it  forms  of  the  obje6ts  it  is| 
converfant  about ;  but  there  is  befides  this,  ano¬ 
ther  far  nobler  elevation  of  foul,  which  the  actor 
ill  tragedy  mufl  fhew  us  he  is  pofTefs’d  of  before 
he  can  rife  to  that  applaufe,  which  fome  of  our 
prefent  theatrical  performers  have  found  the  way 
to  deferve. 

This  confifts  in  a  noble  enthufiafm,  produc’d 
from  a  paflion  for  every  thing  that  bears  the  cha- 
rafter  of  true  ereatnefs:  This  muft  be  native 


and  inherent  in  the  man  ;  and  this  is  what  we 
xinderftand  by  the  term  elevation  of  fouU  ’Tis 
this  enthufiafm  which  diftinguifhes  the  capital 
performers  in  tragedy,  from  thofe  of  a  moderate 
fhare  of  merit ;  and  ’tis  peculiarly  by  means  of 
this  valuable  and  rare  qualification  that  fuch  a 

player 
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aver  as  we  have  juft  now  mentioned  in  Cat^^ 
eates  as  it  were  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  lower 
afs  of  his  audience,  fcntiments  and  emotions 
hich  they  never  felt  before,  nor  even  had  ever 
fpefted  themfelves  to  be  capable  of  feeling. 

The  power  of  elevating  our  hearts  far  above 
if  real  felves,  is  the  great  prerogative  of  tra- 
:dy  ;  but  in  many  cafes  the  poet  alone  is  not 
de  to  do  this:  We  muft  hear,  not  read  the 
adages  that-  are  calculated  to  this  end ;  and  the 
eat,  the  excellent  performer  gives  them  that 
ninence  upon  the  ftage,  which  we  ftiou’d  never 
ve  found  in  them  in  the  clofet.  The  language 
which  the  poet  choofes  to  convey  his  moft: 
roic,  moft  ennobling  fentiments,  is,  to  a  very 
eat  part  of  a  common  audience,  what  a  piece 
mufic  prick’d  down  upon  paper  is  to  a  perfon 
;io  has  not  been  taught  any  thing  of  that  fcience. 
The  merit  in  both  cafes  is  indeed  all 'there 
poet  and  the  compofer  have  both  perfedtly 
ne  their  parts  ;  but,  in  the  one  cafe,  till  a  good 
ger  by  his  voice,  gives  the  notes  their  foul  and 
preffion,  or  a  good  player  enforces  and  ex¬ 
ins  the  fentiment  by  his  expreftive  elocution  ; 
the  other,  the  harmony,  is  not  known  to  the 
e,  nor  is  the  fublimity  of  the  fentiment  under¬ 
od  by  the  other. 

It  will  readily  be  allow’d  us,  that  no  author  in 
r  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  has  arrlv- 
at  that  height  in  the  fublime  that  Milton  has  ; 

we  flatter  ourfelves  that  it  will  alfo  be  allow’d 
t  no  man  ever  arriv’d  at  an  equal  perfe£lion  in 
aking  the  fublime  with  Mr.  There  is 

this  other  happy  connexion  between  that  great 
iter  and  this  great  player,  that  their  turn  of 
1  feems  much  the  fame;  their  fcntiments  ap- 

F  2  pear 
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pear  to  be  of  a  like  kind  ;  the  very  languag 
of  Milton  feems  contriv’d  on  purpofe  for  the  voit 
of  Mr.  ^iin^  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  whil 

he  is  fpeaking  it,  feems  form’d  on  purpofe  fa 
the  language  of  Milton,  Whoever  has  Iiear 
him  read  any  part  of  the  Paradife  Lojl  of  the 
divine  author,  knows  the  full  force  of  what  w 
are  advancing  5  but  to  thofc  who  have  not  ha 
that  plcafure,  we  may  recommend  his  playin 
ComtAS,  This  is  a  light  every  body  has  an  oppo: 
tunity  to  fee  him  in ;  and  in  this  it  is  eafy  to  ol 
ferve,  that  he  has  all  that  ftrength  of  conceptic 
and  expreffion,  we  have  now  been  celebrating 
ail  that  power  of  enforcing  the  fentiments  of  2\ 
author  which  we  have  deferibed,  and  of  givir' 
meaning  to  every  period,  while  he  addreffes  . 
to  thofc  who  otherwife  wou’d  have  enter’d  in  j 
none  of  its  beauties. 

VVe  have  lately  had  the  advantage  of  a  contre' 
to  prove  the  truth  not  only  of  this  propofition 
general,  but  of  this  particular  inftance  of  it. 
have  feen  another  Comus^  and  have  obferved 
whole  audience  (the  few  of  a  modern  audien. 
who  are  capable  themfelves  of  underftandijj 
Milton  only  excepted)  yawn  over  the  whe 
part,  and  Inew  no  fign  of  plcafure  but  in  t 
feenery  and  the  bacchanals.  What  an  abfolu^ 
inattention  w'as  there  to  the  fpeech  in  which  Con 
difeovers  his  furprife  at  the  lady’s  voice,  as  fpo; 
by  this  weak  attempter  of  the  part !  and  hr! 
ftrong  is  the  fenfe,  how  evident  the  beauty 
every  line  as  Mr.  ^uln  delivers  the  fame  worr 
With  how  noble  a  ftiare  of  the  enthufiafm  ' 
have  been  mentionins:,  with  Vv'hat  a  feemi 
heartfelt  rapture  does  he  fay. 
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I  an  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
f.lrcathc  fuch  divine  enchantins:  ravifhment  ? 
ure  fomeihing  holy  lodges  in  that  bread:, 

’  md  with  thefe  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
'o  teftify  its  hidden  refidence, 

'  low  fweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
:  )f  filence  thro’  the  empty  vaulted  night, 

Kt  every  fall,  fmoothing  the  Raven-Down 
,  )f  darknds  till  it  finilM — oft  have  heard 
•  .ly  mother  Circe  with  the  Syren's  three 
^midfl  the  flowi^y  kirtled  Naiades 
.bulling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 

!  ►Vho  as  they  fung  wou’d  take  the  prifon’d  foul 
\nd  lap  it  in  elyfium — ScylLi  wept 
\nd  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

Vnd  fell  Charybdis  murmur’d  hoarfe  applaufe. 
fet  thefe  in  pleaflng  flumber  lull’d  the  fenfe, 

\iid  in  fweet  madnefs  rob’d  it  of  itfelf. 

3ut  fuch  a  facred  and  home-felt  delight, 

)uch  fober  certainty  of  waking  blifs, 

.  never  heard  till  now - 

Notwithflanding  that  this  fpeech  contains  a 
nultitudc  of  beauties  of  the  highell  kind,  yet 
:hey  are,  to  many  ea:s,  what  prick’d  mufick  i  to 
:he  eye  of  an  ignorant  perfon;  they  lie  too  deep 

be  tafted  in  their  true  dignity  by  any  but  thofe 
who  have  fludy’d  the  nature  of  this  kind  cf  po¬ 
etry  :  But  as  this  plaver  fpeaks  them,  the  my- 
[lery  is  all  thrown  off,  the  veil  is  caft  away, 
ind  w^e  are  apt  to  believe  even  the  upper  gallery 
lardly  contains  a  perfon  who  does  not  truely 
:afle  fome  ol  the  moll  beautiful  paflTages  Milton  has 
eft  us. 

F  3  I' 
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If  it  were  our  bufinefs  to  enter  on  critlcirm  In 
this  place,  we  have  an  ample  field  for  it  in  the  i 
epithet  given  to  the  applaufe  of  the  Fell  Charyhdu. 
in  this  fpeech.  We  have  given  it  as  Mr  fpeaki! 
it:  Hoarfe  JpplavJ'e^  the  printed  copies  have  it, 
and  accordingly  others  fpeak  it,  Soft  Jpplaufe :  ~ 
We  have  heard  many  a  learned  coff*ee-hoLife  dif* 
pute,  and  feme  more  ferious  ones,  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  this  paffage  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  eafv 
to  cut  fhort  all  arguments  about  it,  by  finding, 
a  parallel  one,  and  feeing  what  the  f.  me  au-  ; 
thor  has  done  there.  Ir  v/e  enter  truly  into  the^ 


ipirit  Qi  Milton^  there  is  a  line  in  his  delcription 
of  the  teftimeny  dcaih  gives  of  pleafure  at  tl'C- 
news  of  his  being  to  be  let  locfe  upon  the  world,! 
in  his  Faradtfe  Lofr^  which  he  meant  to  be! 


or  the  fame  kind  with  this.  He  feeins_to  have 


thought  it  as  forc'd  a  point  to  make  xX'itFell  Cha-^ 
ryhdis  applaud  the  founds  of  Circe  as  the  Fel- 
nionfeer  death  to  fmile  at  any  thing  :  He  has  inj 
the  one  of  thefe  cafes  exprefs’d  the  afiion  by  an  I 
epithet  the  moft  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubject  that  he  cou’d  pofiibly  have  feledfcd,  and 
tells  us  that  death  grin’d  horrible  a  GhafAy  fmile 
and  we  are  of  opinion,  he  meant  to  do  juft  thel 
fame  in  the  other. 

We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  word  Hoarf 
in  the  paffage  before  us  was  meant  in  the  fame 
light  as  the  epithet  here;  and  till  w^e  are  con¬ 
vinc’d  that  Ghaftly  has  a  natural  allufion  to  the 
word  frnile^  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  Soft  cannot  be 
properly  plac’d  where  the  printers  of  Comus  have 


given  It. 


To  return  to  our  fubjeeft,  we  muft  allow"  that 
there  is  fomething  in  the  very  language  of  Milter, 
that  gives  a  natural  turn  to  dignity  in  the  fpeaker  ; 

but 
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fcut  in  regard  to  the  a£l:or  before  us,  this  advcn- 
Litious  help  is  not  neceflary  to  his  acquiting  him- 
felf  with  the  fame  mafterly  fuperiority;  To  be 
nagnlficent  in  a  little  part  is  bombaft,  not  great  ; 
ut  whenever  the  charadfer  lie  reprefents  wdll 
car  him  out  in  it,  he  never  fails  of  giving  us 
he  Monarch  or  the  Demigod  in  every  fpeech  of 
t.  The  language  in  tragedy  the  moft  unlike  of 
11  to  that  of  Milton^  is  that  of  Ambrcfe  Phillips. 
7^his  author  has  fucceeded  in  that  fpecics  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  new  way,  by  throwing  off  all  the  falfe 
ornaments,  all  the  idle  pomp  of  diction,  and 
bringing  the  fpeeches  of  kings  and  heroes  to  be 
more  like  thofe  of  other  men.  Here,  if  any  wdiere 
n  tragedy,  the  aftor  is  left  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
f  fpeaking  himfelf  ^  but  here  we  find  Mr.^uin 
s  great  as  in  the  moft-fonorous  numbers.  Who- 
jever  rccolledbs  this  adlor  in  the  charadber  of  Pyr^ 
whiis^  when  he  receives  the  embaffy  of  Orejles^  will 
own  that  no  man  ever  look’d  or  fpoke  fo  much 
like  a  king  as  he,  when  he  returns  for  anfwer. 

The  Greeks  are  for  my  fafety  more  concern’d 
Than  I  defire — I  thouHit  vour  kir2:s  were  met 
jOn  more  important  council — When  I  heard 
The  name  of  their  ambaflador,  I  hop’d 

Some  glorious  cnterprize  was  taking  birth - - 

Is  Agamemnon" ^  fon  difpatch’d  for  this  ? 

And  do  the  Grecian  chiefs  renown’d  in  war, 

A  race  of  heroes,  join  in  clofe  debate 
To  plot  an  infant’s  death— What  right  has  Greece 
To  aft  his  life  ?  Muft  I,  muff  I  alone, 
lOf  all  her  feepter’d  warriors  be  deny’d 
7  o  treat  my  captive  as  I  plcafe.  Know,  prince. 
When  Troy  lay  fmoaking  on  the  ground,  and  each 
Proud  vidtor  fhar’d  the  harveft  of  the  war, 
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^Indromaehe  and  this  her  Ton  were  mine,. 

Were  mine  by  lot,  and  who  (hall  wreft  theni: 
from  me  ? 


There  is  here  no  pomp  of  language  to  fup- 
port  the  player,  no  dignity  but  what  is  in  the 
fentiment ;  yet  we  hardly  fee  an  inilance  on  the 
itage  in  w’hich  the  player  is  more  the  Monarch 


than  Mr.  ^ui?2  is  in  this  ;  and  ’tis  evident  that  h( 


gives,  by  his  manner  of  deliverins;  the  woids,  c 
niajefty  to  the  fpeech,  which  none  but  a  \^er) 


|.udiciou3,  reader  will  find  in  the  clofet.  If  arn 


thiino;  can  add  to  the  idea  cf  true  ereatnefs,  whicl 
we  conceive  of  the  characier  of  Pyrrhus  from  thi: 
fpeech,  it  is  that  noble,  that  haughty  refentmen' 
Vvfiih  which  this  player  makes  him  receive  the, 
fecret  threatning  coached  under  fmooth  words  hj 
tiie  ambaflador,  of  the  Gmir  joining  againfe  him 
in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  With  what  majefty,  as  wel 
as  warmth,  two  things  not  eafily  combin’d,  ex¬ 
cept  by  this  excellent  actor,  does  he  anfwer, 


No,  let  them  come,  fince  I  was  born  to  wage 
Eternal  wars  ;  let  them  now  turn  their  rage 
On  him  who  conquer’d  for  them  ;  let  them  come 
And  in  Epirus  feek  another  Troy, 

’Twas  thus  they  recompens’d  my  godlike  father 
Thus  Achilles  thank’d — Rutjprince,  remembe; 
Their  black  ingratitude  then  coil  them  dear,  I 

O  I 

I 

Tho’  the  lower  part  of  an  audience  have  not 
generally  that  readinefs  of  apprehenfion  whicl 
people  accuftom’d  to  the  height  of  poetry  hav( 
brought  themfelves  to,  they  have  all,  however 
the  feeds  of  it  in  them,  and  wait  only  t( 

the  adlor’ 
eio 


have  them  warm'd  and  enliven'd  by 
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ploquence,  to  bring  them  to  unfold  themfelvcs. 
The  player,  who,  while  performing  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  fome  great  man,  perceives  himfelf  full 
of  that  celeftial  fire  with  which  he,  while  living 
and  tranfaCting  the  things  he  is  reprefenting  was 
alfo  animated,  wdll  find  no  difficulty  in  diffufing 
the  facred  flame  all  about  him  \  his  audience  will 
meet  it  as  it  breaks  from  him,  and  the  very 
meanefl  foul  will  find  fenfibility  enough  to  catch 
fome  fpark  of  it.  The  player  thus  qualify’d  and 
thus  exerting  himfelf,  converts  the  moft  timid 
and  pufillanimous  heart  into  a  bold  and  noble 
one,  and  every  individual  of  his  audience,  at 
leaft  for  the  moment  wdiile  he  is  delivering  the 
noble  fentiments  of  h:s  part,  becomes  a  heroe* 
People  are  in  a  manner  perfuaded  that  themfelves 
only  want  opportunities  to  aftonifh  the  world 
with  their  magnanimity,  and  that  if  they  were 
placed  in  the  very  fituation  of  the  heroe  whom 
they  fee  the  player  perfonating,  they  fliould 
come  up  to  all  the  noble  heights  he  arrives  at, 
and  perhaps  cxceil  him.  At  every  elevated 
fentiment  the  poet  has  thrown  into  the  , cha¬ 
racter,  they  fancy  to  themfelves  that  they  are  only 
entertained  with  the  noble  thoughts  of  their 
own  hearts.  1  hey  contemplate  in  the  great 
man  they  are  admiring,  what  they  firmly  believe 
themfelves  capable  of  being  \  and  admire  and  re¬ 
verence  in  his  virtues  the  imaginary  greatnefs  of 
loul  to  which  they  fancy  themfelves  fliou’d  have 
afpir’d,  if  fortune  had  been  favourable  enough 
to  them  to  have  given  them  occafions  of  exert- 
iivi  it. 

We  hear  much  of  the  amazing  pow’er  of  the 
antient  orators,  and  arc  apt  to  w'onder  at  the  ac¬ 
counts  we  receive  of  the  additional  force  which 

F  5  they 
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they  gave  in  fpeaking  to  thofe  pieces  of  theirs 
which  are  left  us :  Something  like  this  enthufiafni;! 
w^e  are  defcrlbing,  gave  them  the  energy  they  are 
fo  highly  celebrated  for ;  and  if  we  wou’d  form  a  , 
true  idea  of  the  efFedts  it  had  on  their  auditors,, 
the  beft  method  we  can  take,  is  to  be  attentive! 
to  a  good  tragedy,  in  which  a  confiderable  part 
falls  to  the  flrare  of  Mr. 

CHAP.  llf. 


As  all  Players  have  cccafion  for  the  great 

Senfibility  ;  ikcfe  in  a  particular  manner  who\ 
prcpoje  to  tberyfelves  to  Jucceed  in  drawing  Tears  \ 
from  uSy  have  more  Necejfity  than  any  ethers^ 
for  that  peculiar  kind  of  it y  which  we  fomeiirnes 
£.>;prefs  by  ike  Word  T endernefs,  tho  more 
Jirongiy  by  the  appropriated  Term  Feeling. 


IT  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  the  days  of  Horace y 
if  you  vjou  d  have  me  fhed  tears^  yen  7nuji  zveep 
yeuPfhf  firji.  f  hat  excellent  author  addrefs’d 

this  dodii  ine  to  orators  but  it  is-ftill  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  adiors. 

Would  the  tragedian  ftrnngly  imprefs  the 
illuhon  of  his  performance  upon  us,  he  muft  find: 
imprefs  it  as  flrongly  upon  himfelf;  he  muft 
feel  every  thing  firongly,  that  he  would  have  his 
audience  feel.:  In  order  to  his  utmofl:  fuccefs,  it 
is  necelTary  that  he  imagine- him felf  to  be,  nay 
that  he  for  the  time,  really  is  the  perfon  he  repre- 
fents,  and  that  a.  happy  frenzy  perfwades  him 
that  he  is  himfelf  in  his  own  perfon  betrayM,  per- 
fecuted,  and  expofed  to  all  the  unmerited  inju¬ 
ries,  for  which  we  are  to  pity  him.  Nay  it  is 
necelTary.  that  this  voluntary  error  pafs  from  his 

imagi- 
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[■maglnatlon  to  his  heart,  and  on  many  occafiorrs 
[ihat  a  pretended  diftrefs  produce  from  him  real 
i  tears:  In  this  cafe  we  no  longer  perceive  in  hira 
pc  cold  player,  who  by  his  ftudied  tones  and 
forc’d  geftures,  is  labouring  to  intereft  our  hearts^ 
n  imaginary  adventures ;  he  is  to  us  the  perfon 
1C  reprefents,  and  if  fome  unfurmountable  acci-^ 
lent  does  not  oppofe  the  efFedl  he  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce,  he  is  fure  to  work  all  the  wonders  that  can 
ie  perform’d  by  his  profellion.  The  players  of 
this  mafterly  kind  are  the  only  abfolute  fovereign's 
if  the  world  :  They  command  in  an  rrrefiftiblc 
nanner  the  heart,  the  very  foul  itfelf.  They 
are  the  only  enchanters  who  know  how  to  give 
'eeling  to  the  moft  lifelefs,  and  naturally  infen- 
ible  beings. 


Such  as  this  is  the  power  of  forrow  when  'well 
exprefs’d  :  This  tender  afFeclion  of  the  foul  is  a 
kind  of  epidemic  malady,  the  progrefs  of  which 
among  an  audience  is  amazing  ;  it  fpreads  itfelf 
every  way  at  once,  and  infects  the  moil:  remote 
fpeflators  with  a  rapidity  fcarce  to  be  conceiv’d^ 
Contrary  to  the  nature  of  ail  other  infeitionS;, 
th’s  propagates  itfelf  only  by  the  eyes  and  ears  ; 
but  it  pafles  through  both  thefe  fo  regularly-and 
fo  certainly,  that  it  is  fulHcient  if  we  fee  a  perfoa 
in  real  and  undeferv’d  afflidtion  ;  nay,  if  we  only 
hear  of  it,  we  are  fure,  whether  we  will  or  not, 
to  join  in  it. 

The  utmoft  effcfls  of  the  other  paffions  are 
by  no  means  fo  contagious:  A  man  gives  him- 
felf  up  in  our  company  to  all  the  extravagant: 
emotions  of  rage  and  fury  ;  yet  we  remain  in 
perfeff,  undiHurb’d  tranquility  ;  another' is  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  clouds  with  a  tranfport  of  joy,  yet 
wc,  tho’  prefent  at  the  whole  fcencj  continue  fe- 

F  6  xious 
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rious  and  unmov’d;  but  tears  and  the  figns  ol 
diftrefs,  even  in  a  perfon  ever  fo  indifferent  to  us, 
have  alnioft  always  the  power  to  affeci  us,  to 
touch  our  hearts,  and  make  us  fyinpathize  :  Born 
as  we  are  to  pain,  to  fufferings  and  misfortune,  we 
read  wuth  a  feeling  forrow  our  own  fate  in  that 
of  the  unhappy  wherever  we  meet  them  ;  and 
the  wretchednefs  of  others  is  a  fort  of  mirror  to 
us,  in  which  we  fee  and  cannot  but  contemplate 
witli  bitternefs  and  forrow  the  miferies  which  we 
know  are  attach’d  to  our  own  condition. 

It  is  not  diihcult  to  affign  the  reafon  of  our 
£nuing  it  thus  eafy  to  afllidl  and  mortify  our- 
felves :  We  fnall  underhand  it  pretty  readily,  if 
v/e  enquire  of  our  hearts  what  is  truly  and  exadlly 
the  nature  of  that  pleafure  which  vve  receive 
from  feeing  a  tragedy  perform’d :  Our  feeling  our- 
feives  afFefied  is  not  always  a  proof  of  the  fupe- 
T3or  merit  of  the  piece  ;  we  often  go  thither  on 
purpofe  to  pick  up  fome  impreflions  which  we 
know  wc  ought  to  have,  but  cannot  find  that  we 
really  are  pofibfs’d  of ;  or  to  throw  off  fome  o- 
thers  vrhich  difpleafe,  and  feem  not  fo  agreeable 
as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  circumhances  of  our 


hearrs. 


What  is  mof!:  of  ad  furprizing  is,  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  fort  of  joy  in  the  exprefiing  our 
firro  vV;  and  we  often  go  to  fuch  a  reprefentation 
on  purpofe  to  indulge  a  melancholy,  and  give 
ourfelves  an  opportunity  of  fhedding  tears.  Every 
man  mav  aiTure  himfelf,  from  the  remembrance 
ibme  part  or  other  of  his  life,  that  this  odd 
inclination  is  natural ;  and  many  reafcns  fpecious 
onpugh  may  be  afiign’d  for  it.  The  difficulty  is 


^  J 

jict  tg  fome  one  caufe  for  i:,  ,but  to  deter- 
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mine  which  of  all  thofe  that  offer  themfelves  to 
our  thoughts  is  the  moft  general. 

When  we  obferv’d  that  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  are  a  fort  of  mirrors,  in  which  we  me¬ 
ditate  upon  the  fate  ourfelves  are  deftin’d  to,  we 
might  have  eftablifh’d  a  diftinflion  ;  which  how-  • 
ever  may  he  more  advantageoufly  plac’d  here,  and 
which  will  ferve  to  difeover  the  fource  of  at  lead: 
one  of  thofe  pleafures,  the  origin  of  which  we 
are  to  enquire  into,  on  this  occafion. 

The  view  of  the  miferies  of  others  always  is 
painful  to  us,  vdien  thofe  miferies  are  fuch  as 
ourfelves  are  equally  expos’d  to  with  thofe  whom 
we  fee  fuifering  them;  buty  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  a  fort  of  confjlation  in  looking  upon  thofe 
misfortunes  which  we  fee  others  labouring  under, 
and  which  we  are  convinc’d,  by  reafon  and  the 
nature  of  things,  can  never  fall  to  our  ov/n  fliarc. 
The  reprefentation  in  this  cafe  gives  us  pride  in- 
ftead  of  humility,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  plea- 
fure  inftcaJ  of  the  common  uneafinefs.  7’he 
fource  of  all  our  afFediions  on  thefe  occafions,  is 
the  bringing  home  to  ourfehes,  what  we  fee 
•  reprefented  as  the  fate  of  others  ;  and  we  often 
receive  from  this,  a  fort  of  comfort  in  obferving, 
(hat  people  in  thofe  ftates  of  life,  which  are  apt 
to  attracl  our  envy,  are  at  times  fubjedf  to  mis¬ 
fortunes,  which  our  own  more  humble  fituation 
perfeiStly  and  fecurely  preferves  us  from. 

We  not  only  are  taught  by  this  lefion  to  bear 
our  private  misfortunes  with  more  patience,  but 
we  congratulate  ourfelves  on  finding  that  we 
are,  comparatively  to  the  reft  of  the  woild,  lefs 
unhappy  than  we  imagin’d  v/e  were. 

WJnle  the  misfortunes  of  others,  however,  fo 
long  as  they  are  greater  than  our  own^  comforfi 

us 
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us  with  the  reflexion  that  if  we  are  not  more 
h?ppy  than  we  find  ourielves,  we  might  have 
eafily  been  lefs  fo  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
muft  neceffarily  tafte  the  beauties  of  the  piece,  in 
order  to  our  afflidting  ourfelves  upon  the  occaiion 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  principal  perfonages  of 
it,  when  felf-love  does  not  find  its  account  in 
paying  them  this  tribute.  ^ 

The  heroes  whom  we  fee  reprefented  as  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  misfortunes,  have  been  alfo 
famous  for  their  uncommon  virtues  \  elfe  they 
had  not  been  heroes.  The  more  we  are  affedted 
by  their  fortune,  the  mere  we  fhew  that  we  un- 
derftand  the  rank  and  value  of  their  virtues^  and 
we  flatter  our  own  pride  in  being  adequate  judges 
of  fuch  exalted  greatnefs.  In  other  cafes,  a  fen- 
fibility  and  feeling  for  the  difirelTes  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  when  it  is  cenduebed  by  the  rules  of 
diferetion,  is  itfelf  a  virtue  ;  and  we  place  our* 
felves  in  the  cIrA  of  generous  and  noble  fouls  by 
befiov/ing  on  the  illuflrious  unfortunate,  that 
comp-iifion  which  is  their  due. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  forrow  which  we  exprefs  on 
occafion  of  theatrical  reprefentations,  that  we 
grieve  and  afflidb  ourfelves  the  more  willingly  in 
favour  of  thofe  great  and  virtuous  perfons,  who 
we  know  beforehand  will  not  lory  be  the  ob- 
jeebs  of  this  compe^flion  ;  when  v/e  know  that 
the  melancholy  we  are  indulging',  will  not  be 
of  fo  long  a  duration  as  to  become  troublefome, 
but  that  a  happv  chan2;c  in  their  atfaiis  will  foon 
wipe  aw’ay  their  mlfery,  and  all  the  tears  that 
flow  for  it. 

Are  we  at  a  new  play  in  fome  degree  deceived 
in  this  imagination  \  Does  the  heroe  whofe  for- 

tune  we  have  been  compaflionating  thro’  the 

•  *  ^  • 
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piece  at  length  fall  a  facrifice  to  injuftice  or  bar- 
I  barity  ?  we  fet  up  our  felves  as  judges  between 
him  and  his  enemies.  It  immediately 'appears 
I  to  us,  that  if  cur  felves  had  the  choice  offer’d 
us,  whether  we  wou’d  perifh  like  the  heroc,  or 
'  triumph  like  the  murderers,  we  fhou’d  not  he- 
!  fitate  a  moment  to  take  the  fuffering  part,  and 
I  we  appear  great  in  cur  own  eyes  for  it. 

I  Perhaps  it  wou’d  be  a  vain  attenipt  to  think 
I  of  ddline^uifhina;  which  of  thefe  leveral  caufes 
moft  powerfully  influence  us  in  the  plcafure  we 
evidently  take  in  being  melancholy,  and  in  fhed- 
ingreal  tears  at  a  tragedy.  It  is  rot  improbable 
that  they  have  their  feveral  predominancies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  and  that  any  one  of  them  becomes 
the  molt  or  the  leafl:  powerful  in  its  effecl,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  turn  of  mind  of  the  per- 
fon  it  has  to  aft  upon.  But  we  fnall  entertain 
1  the  reader  no  longer  on  a  difquifition,  which  is 
at  beft  rather  curious  than  important  \  but  pafs 
to  fome  other  confiderations  more  immediately 
I  relative  to  our  fubjeft. 

W  hat  can  be  the  reafon  why  fome  players,  as 
is  very  often  found  to  be  the  cafe,  are  ftrongly 
affefted,  when  they  hear  the  author  read  their 
parts  to  them,  and  yet  are  very  cold  and  lifelefs 
when  they  come  to  Ipeak  them  themfelves  ?  And 
what  can  be  the  reafon  of  another  thing  that  ap¬ 
pears  yet  more  ftrange,  that  the  very  fame  feene 
which  wou’d  draw  tears  from  them  if  perform’d 
by  any  body  elfe,  ffall  fcarce  make  any  impref- 
fion  on  them  while  they  play  it  themfelves  ? 

It  fhould  appear  that  this  Angularity  is  to  he 
attributed  in  generaf  to  the  inaftivity  and  flug- 
giOi  nefs  of  thefe  players  fouls,  which  are  in  them* 
Idves  infcnfible  to  the  Aner  touches  of  an  affec* 
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ting  fentiment,  and  can  only  be  mov’d  by  what 
pleads  to  the  external  fenfes. 

Thefe  people  are  infinitely  more  firnck  by  the 
'tone  of  voice,  than  by  the  fenfe  that  is  expreis'J 
by  it;  and  are  fcarce  at  all  affecled  by  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  what  fo  hrongly  af- 
fe£is  them.  They  are  not  to  be  routed,  in  lliort, 
into  fenfibility,  except  a  hr  iking  manner  of  de¬ 
livery  tells  them  that  they  ought  to  be  fo. 

There  are  other  perfons  in  this  v/ay  of  life 
with  whom  the  odd  contrariety  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  is  to  be  attributed  to  quite  another 
origin:  Namely,  to  the  natural  inclination  cf 
their  hearts,  to  a  ftate  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendance  ;  from  which  principle  they  are  always 
influenced  to  perform  that  much  better  which 
is  wholly  voluntary,  than  that  which  they  are 
enjoin’d  to  do. 

Others  {hew  all  the  coldnefs  and  infenfibility 
we  are  complaining  of  in  their  playing,  from  a 
much  worfe  reafon  than  either  of  the  former, 
from  their  being  but  very  badly  acquainted  with 
the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  their  parts :  Thefe 
have  their  minds  kept  in  a  continual  attention 
to  the  remembring  what  they  are  to  fay  next ; 

.  and  as  they  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  words,  they  can  never  give 
theiiifelves  up  to  thofe  emotions,  which  the  part 
of  the  character  they  are  reprefenting  requires, 
and  by  means  cf  which  alone,  they  can  pleafe 
any  body  that  is  worth  pleafing. 

Finally,  there  is  yet  another  caufe  for  this  wmrft 
of  all  faults  in  playing:  we  mean  the  terrors  of 
Till  audience.  This  principally  affebts  thofe  of 
the  performers,  who  have  not  arrived  at  the 
happinefs  of  a  general  applaufe.  With  thefe  the 

fear 
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fear  of  difpleafing  that  formidable  circle  the  pit^ 
confounds  and  renders  them  unable  to  exprefs 
even  what  they  feel  very  juftly,  and  have  talents 
to  convince  us  that  thev  do,  if  they  were  not 
thus  prevented  from  exerting  them.  Thefe  play¬ 
ers  are  much  in  the  condition  of  thofe  boys  in 
a  fchool,  w'ho  with  much  merit,  as  is  often  the 
,  cafe,  have  much  diffidence  ;  and  whofe  timid 
,  difpofitions  will  not'  permit  them  to  fnew  their 
good  qualities  before  a  fevcre  mafter. 

The  adlrefles  ha'.  e  in  general  been  found  to 
fiifrcr  more  from  this  fort  of  fa’fe  modefty  than 
the  acStors.  We  do  not  at  all  underftand  this 
foible,  if  w’e  confound  it  with  want  of  fpirit ;  for 
it  often  has  been  the  ruin  of  thofe  who  h^lve 
not  been  deficient  in  that  great  article,  but 
thro’  this  niifchievous  backv/ardnefs  and  timidi¬ 
ty,  been  w’holly  incapable  of  (‘xerting  it. 

The  world  will  allow,  that  excellent  ac- 
trefs  Mrs.  Pritchard^  is  as  far  as  any  body  from 
wanting  fpirit ;  yet  how  many  years  did  this 
bafhful  folly  confine  her  to  the  parts  of  charn- 
hennaidi  and  the  heroines  of  farces,  with  all  the 
merit  that  now  makes  fuch  a  figure  about  her; 
and  how  were  we  furpriz’d,  w'hen  by  fome 
good  chance  fhe  had  got  the  part  of  Rj)faimd  af- 
fign’d  her  in  the  reviv’d  play  of  As  you  like  to 
hear  her  fpeak  with  a  fpirit  and  juRice,  that  none 
of  the  then  favourites  of  the  fiage  cou’d  come 
up  to, 

‘  Good  my  complexion,  doR:  thou  think  that 
^  becaufc  I  am  caparifon’d  like  a  man,  I  have  a 
‘  doublet  and  hofe  in  my  difpofition — One  incii  of 
.  ‘  delay  more  is  a  South  difeoverv — I  prithee 

‘  tell  me  who  it  is  quickly,  and  fpeak  apace — 

‘  i  vveu’d 
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*  I  wou’dthoucoud’ft  ftammer,  that  thoumight’ft 
‘  pour  this  conceal’d  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as 
^  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow  neck’d  bottle,  ei- 
‘  ther  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pry- 
‘  thee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I 
^  may  drink  thy  tidings.’ 


4 

( 

I 
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Every  fpeech  'after  this,  convinc’d  us  more 
and  more,  that  vve  had  been  long  in  poiTeffion 
of  a  jewel  that  we  had  fcanclaloufly  negle£led  ; 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  play,  her  raillery  to 
her  lover,  who  pretended  to  be  dying  for  her, 
fhew’d  us  fully  what  ihe  was.  Ex  eo  Corydon^ 
Corydon  eft  tempore  nobis. 

With  what  pleafure  is  it  that  one  recoiledls  the 
circumftances  that  difcovered  fo  much  merit ; 
that  one  remembers  the  manner  in  which  (he  faid, 


^  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney  ;  the  poor  world 
^  is  almoft  fix  thoufand  years  old,  and  in  all  this 

•  time  there  was  not  a  man  died  in  his  ov/n  per- 
^  fon,  videlicet y  in  a  love  caufe  :  Troilus  had  his 

brains  dafli’d  out  v/ith  a  Grecian  club,  yet 

*  he  did  what  he  cou’d  to  die  before,  and  he  is 

^  or7e  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander  "vas  ano- 
^  ther  of  them  ;  he  wou’d  have  liv’d  msnv  a  fair 
^  year,  tho’  Hero  had  turn’d  Nun,  if  it  had  not 
^  been  for  a  hot  midfummer  night  j  for,  good 
‘  youth,  he  w^cnt  forth  to  wafh  himfelf  in  the 
^  Rellefpont,  and  being  taken  with  the  cramp  he 
^  was  drowm’d ;  and  the  foolifh  chrordclers  of 
‘  that  age  found  it  was  for  Hero  of  Sefos,  But 
^  thefe  are  all  lies  ;  men  have  dy’d  from  time 
‘  to  time,  and  have  eaten  them;  but  not 

^  for  love. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Players  who  are  naturally  amorous^  are  the  only 
ones-  who  Jhou'd  perforin  the  Parts  of  Lovers 
upon  the  Stage, 

4N  aflrefj  whofe  perfonal  charms  had  lorg 
render’d  her  celebrated  among  a  fct  of  per- 
loriners,  where  fome  others  might  v/ith  more 
juftice  have  claim’d  the  firfl  applaufe,  had  the 
part  of  a  prir.cefs  aiTign’d  her  in  a  new  piece, 
whofe  charadler  was  remarkable  for  a  very  ten¬ 
der  paflion  to  a  very  faithlefs  man  :  She  perfe£lly 
remember’d  the  words  of  her  part,  but  the  w»as 
by  no  means  able  to  throw  into  it  that  tender- 
nefs,  which  the  author  had  meant  to  charaeferife 
the  lady  by. 

There  are  many  reafons  why  two  people  of 
the  fame  fex  fnou’d  not  have  any  very  great 
friendfhip  for  one  another  w'hile  on  the  fame 
ftage  ;  biU  all  thefe  pleaded  in  vain  againft  the 
generofity  of  temper  of  one  of  this  favourite  lady’s 
liftcr-adlrefTes.  She  was  fond  of  her,  and  w’ifn’d 
notliing  fo  much  as  to  fee  her  merit  as  a  player 
equal  to  the  applaufes  which  were  beftow’d  upon 
her  perfon.  She  peculiarly  w^ifh’d  to  fee  her. 
exccll  in  this  new  part.  She  gave  her  many  lei- 
fons  upon  the  fubjecl ;  but  they  did  not  produce 
the  intended  eftedt.  Jn  fine,  the  inftrudirefs  one 
day  In  amazement  afk’d  her  fcholarjDear  creature, 
can  there  be  any  real  difficulty  in  what  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  all  this  pains  to  fet  you  right  in  ?  throw  your 
felf  out  of  the  perfonated  charadler  into  real  life  , 
fuppofe  yourftlf  the  generous  tender  woman  you 
betray’d  in  the  fa  .me  bafe  manner  :  If  you 

were 
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were  to  be  this  moment  abandoned  by  a  man 
whom  you  tenderly  loved,  would  it  not  ftrike 
you  v/ith  the  moft  fenfible  pain  ?  Would  not  you 
be  endeavouring  by  every  means  in  the  v/orld  ? — 

I  !  reply’d  the  lady  to  whom'  this  difcourfe  was 
directed  !  I  fliould  certainly  be  endeavouring  to 
get  myfelf  another  lover  as  quick  as  I  could.  If 
that  be  the  cafe,  reply’d  the  other,  we  are  both 
throwing  away  our  time  :  I  am  very  w^ell  fatis- 
fy’d  that  you  v/ill  never  play  this  part  as  yqu 
ought  to  do. 

'i  he  confequence  the  friend  of  our  adfrefs  drew 
from  this  declaration  of  the  ftate  of  her  heart, 
was  a  very  juft  one  ;  the  celebrated  lady  having 
no  other  ideas  in  a  love  affair  than  thofe  of  intereft 
or  vanity,  was  utterly  incapable  of  expreffing 
any  tlimg  of  the  tendsrnefs  and  delicacy  of  that 
elegant  and  difinterefted  paffion. 

What  is  the  reafon  that  no  body  ever  play’d 
gullet  fo  well  as  Mrs.  Cibber^  but  that  Mrs. 
Cibber  has  a  heart  better  form’d  for  tendernefs 
than  any  other  woman  who  ever  attempted  it  \ 
and  perhaps,  in  real  life,  more  deferves  the 
name  of  a  lover  than  any  body  of  her  fex  ever 
did  r  It  is  eafv  to  fee  that  in  all  that  tendernefs 

j 

Shakefpear  has.  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  favou¬ 
rite  character,  this  aflrefs  is,  as  fhc  delivers  it, 
glorying  in  the  opportunity  of  expreffing  her  own 
fentiments  in  fuch  elegant  language  ;  and  ’tis  ffr 
this  reafon  that  no  body  after  her  will  ever  be 
endur’d  on  the  fame  ftage  in  that  paffiionate  fpeecb, 
wherein  fire  tells  Romeo  from  her  window. 


Thou  knov/’ii  the  mafK  of  nio:ht  is  on  my  face, 
£ife  would  a  maiden  blulb  bepaint  my  cheek 

For 
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For  that  which  thou  had  heard  me  fpeak  to 
night  : 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form^  fain,  fain  denv 
W'hatihave  fpoke  ; — butfarewel  compliment. 
Doft  thou  love  me? — I  know  thou  avilt  fay 
aye, 

And  I  will  take  thy  word  :  yet  if  thou  fwear’d. 
Thou  may’fl  prove  falfe  : — at  lover's  perjuries 
I'Key  fay  laugh >. — O  gentle  Romco^ 

If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 

Or  if  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won. 

Til  frown  and  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  nay, 
bo  thou  wilt  woo  ;  but  elfe  not  for  the  world. 

In  truth,  fweet  Mount  ague  ^  I  am  too  fond, 
And  therefore  thou  may ’ft  think  my  ’haviour  lisht : 
But  truft  me,  gentleman,  Til  prove  more  true. 
Than  thole  that  have  more  cunnins;  to  be  ftrantre. 

Or  in  thofe  eager  and^animated  fpeeches  to  him 
afterwards,  which  indeed,  in  reading,  are  very 
pleafing  ;  but  which  are  not  the  thing  that  ftrike 
Tis  to  the  heart  with  a  tendernefs  for  the  character, 
except  when  fhe  fpeaks  them,  fuch  are, 

If  thou  wilt  fwear,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf, 
VVho  art  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 

And  i’il  believe  thee.— — 

O  for  a  falkner’s  voice, 

To  lure  this  TafTel-sentle  back  again. 

Bondage  is  hoarfe,'and  may  not  fpeak  aloud, 
Elfe  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Eccho  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine, 
I  With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

!  ■ — If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to- 
I  morrow  j  * 


And 
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And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  lay,  j 

And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the 
world. 


Whoever  has  heard  this  actrefs  deliver  thefe 
■  fpeeches,  knows  that  there  is  morefondnefs,  more 
real  love  in  them,  than  in  all  the  pompous  decla¬ 
rations  of  it  in  a  S^atlra^  when  in  the  tranfports 
of  an  enthunaftic  paffion,  flie  fays  of  Alexander-^ 


\ 


He  kifies  fofter  than  a  fouthern  wind. 
Curls  like  a  vine,  and  touches  like  a  god. 


Or  in  the  eager  expreffion  of  it  in  Hermione^ 
when  Pyrrhus  apologizes  for  his  own  incon- 
ftancy,  by  telling  her,  the  man  ivho  ‘ne'er  vjas 
lov*d  call  ne*er  he  falfe  y  wnth  how  much  fpirit 
and  earneftnefs  does  Mrs.  Horton  anfwer  to  this. 


Have  I  not  lov’d  you  then,  perfidious  man  ? 

For  you  I  flighted  all  the  Grecian  princes  ; 
Forfook  my  father’s  houfe,  conceal’d  my  wrongs. 
When  moft  provok’d  w^uld  not  return  to  Sparta^ 
In  hopes  that  time  might  fix  your  wavering  heart.  ^ 
I  lov’d  you  then,  inconftant ;  and  even  now, 
Inhuman  king,  that  you  pronounce  my  death, 

Ivly  heart  ftill  doubts,  if  I  fliould  love  or  hate  you. 

But  with  all  the  energy  that  accompanies  this 
fpeech,  there  appears  fcmething  wanting  in  it; 
we  perceive  that  Hermione  is  very  angry,  but 
we  do  not  diftinguifli  in  her  that  heart-felt  paffion 
the  poet  m.eant  (he  (hould  difcover  in  every  fen- 
tence,  as  the  fource  of  that  anger :  pride,  and  an 
indignation  of  being  forfaken  for  another,  feem 
the  reigning  paffions  in  the  charader  as  this  lady 

reore- 

«  *■ 
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reprefents  it ;  tho’  it  is  certain  they  were  never 
.‘ntended  to  be  fo. 

Let  us  put  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Cibber  in  this 
way,  in  a  yet  fairer  light  of  comparifon.  We 
remember  to  have  feen  Mrs.  Ward^  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Cordelia^  receivM  with  the  utmoft  ap- 
plaufe  :  Shakefpearh:is  thrown  into  the  mouth  of 
this  lady  expreffions,  as  full  of  love  for  Edgar ^ 
as  thofe  h7e  has  given  to  Juliet  for  Romeo  \  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  afFefting  of  thofe  we  have  juft 
quoted  from  that  character,  fcarce  equal  thofe  in 
which  Cordelia^  after  fhe  has  difcover’d  her  un¬ 
happy  lover  in  his  madman’s  habit,  avows  her 
love  to  him. 

Come  to  my  arms,  thou  deareft,  beft  of  men. 
And  take  the  kindeft  vow's  that  e’er  were  fpoke 
By  a  protefting  maid. 

By  the  dear  vital  ftream  that  bathes  my  heart, 
Thefe  hallow’d  rags  of  thine,  this  naked  virtue. 
Ridiculous  even  to  the  meaneft  clown, 

To  me  are  dearer  than  the  richeft  pomp 
Of  purple  monarchs. 

We  all  allow  Mrs.  Ward  capable  of  great  ex- 
preflion,  and  even  of  great  tendernefs  in  many 
cafes  \  but  when  we  hear  thefe  paffionate  decla¬ 
rations  from  her,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
fhe  wants  that  native  tendernefs,  that  peculiar 
turn  to  love  in  the  very  heart,  which  gives  Mrs. 
Cibber  a  fuperiority  in  all  thefe  charaiters,  to 
whoever  did,  or  perhaps  ever  will  fpeak  them  ; 
a  fuperiority  which  every  body  has  acknowledged, 
tho’  few  have  known  the  fource  of. 

We  will  readily  allow  (fome  body  will  per¬ 
haps  cbferve)  that  people  who  are  themfelves  in 

love. 
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love,  or  who  are  form’d  by  nature  with  a  ten«| 
dency  to  that  paliion,  are  more  proper  thani 
others  to  perform  tender  and  amorous  parts ;  but^ 
we  cannot  fee  why  they  fhculd  be  the  only  ones 
who  are  proper  for  them.  To  this  w'e  Ihall 
anfwer,  that  if  we  will  be  at  the  pains  of  enquir¬ 
ing  but  a  little  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fiage,  wc 
fnall  find  that  the  hiaheft  fcenesof  love  in  our  bed 
plays  have  never  been  fo  exprelTively  reprefented 
ss  when  the  adior  and  aclrefs  were  not  only  ot 
amorous  tempers,  but  were  actually  at  the  time 
of  their  playing  thefe  parts  heartily  in  love  with 
each  other.  I'he  Pfyche  of  Mol'ure^  among  the 
French^  ow’d  its  prodigious  fuccef-',  at  the  time 
when  every  body  feem’d  mad  after  it,  to  this 


peculiar  accident,  that  all  the  love  which  the 
audience  fuppos’d  fo  excellently  pretended  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  characters,  w^asreal,  and  they 
were  fpeaking  their  own  proper  fentiments  tc 
one  anotherV  under  the  advantage  of  that  excel- 


lent  Doet’s  language. 

Blit  are  we  to  conclude  from  this,  and  a  few 
other  fuch  ilngular  inflances,  (our  objector  will 
perhaps  continue)  that  becaufe  the  parts  have 
fucceeded  verv  well  where  the  perfons  v/ho  repre- 
knteu  them  w^ere  in  earneft,  therefore  aU  attors 
and  aclreiTes  muft  have  the  fame  pafEons  in  their 
hearts,  at  leaft  in  general,  if  not  for  one  another, 
jn  order  to  their  playing  the  fame  fort  of  cha¬ 
racters  with  the  like  fuccefs  r  Muft  a  performer 
have  a  natural  tendernefs  of  foul,  in  order  to  his 
playing  a  tender  part  expremvely  ?  We  fee  every 
day  people  of  good  natural  difpofitions  reprefent- 
ing  tyrants,  and  perfons  full  of  cruelty,  on  the 
ttage,  wdrh  general  apr  laufe  \  and  W’e  have  an 

eminent 
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I  ninent  Inftance  of  an  a£tor  who  is  very  far  from 
laving  any  thing  of  the  ridiculous  turn  of  the 
|Hbbles  of  the  age,  in  his  real  charafler,  who 
liet  is  able  to  reprefent  them  inimitably  to  us 
^jpon  the  ftage  ;  nor  is  it  necelTary  for  a  man  to 
rle  a  favage  in  his  nature,  in  order  to  his  playing 
J|rith  great  juftnefs  and  expreffion  the  yew  of 
Venice,  Why  therefore  (he  will  conclude)  may 
be  cafe  not  ftand  with  love,  juft  as  it  does  v/ith 
he  other  paftions  ?  and  why  may  not  an  adlor  or 
n  adlrefs,  without  being  fufceptible  of  all  the 
bibles  of  that  paftion,  reprefent  very  fairly,  very 
lithfully,  and  very  exprcllively,  all  its  tranf- 
Sorts  ? 

I  The  man  who  is  capable  of  arguing  in  this 
train,  may  be  aflur’d  that  he  has  never  been  in 
,we  himfelf,  and  probably  has  never  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  two  people  who  were  fo  : 
■/hen  fuch  a  man  has  obtain’d  a  true  notion  of 
pve  from  experience,  he  will  be  fenfible  that 
t/hatever  may  be  the  cafe  in  regard  to  the  ether 
affions,  the  expreffion  of  this  peculiar  one  is  not 
3  be  had  from  art.  Whatever  attempts  the  befi: 
flrefs  in  the  world,  who  has  it  not  from  nature, 
an  make  to  catch  the  genuine  addrefs,  the  af- 
=61ing  air  and  deportment  of  the  truly  ena- 
lour’d  maid,  they  will  be  always  as  different 
om  nature,  as  the  cold  pretences  of  a  common 
reature  whom  a  man  purchafes  for  the  night,  are 
'om  the  paffionate  tendernefs  of  a  v/oman  who 
^ally  loves  him. 

It  is  at  beft  but  very  imperfedlly  that  the  player 
ounterfeits  the  other  paffions,  when  he  does 
lot  really  and  naturally  give  himfelf  up  to  them  ; 
'Ut  they  are  all  lefs  imperfedlly  copied  by  him, 
pom  what  he  fees  in  others,  than  lOve  can  be. 

G  A 
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A  man  will  but  very  badly  imitate  the  tone  cf  voi 
cf  a  perfon  in  a  rage,  if  his  own  blood  is  perfed) 
cool  and  calm  at  the  time  ;  but  he  may  take 
n  ether  aliiftances.,  and  borrow  from  nature  for 
of  the  other  figns  by  which  that  pafHon  genera' 
manifefts  itfelf ;  and  nothing  is  more  certai 
than  that  feveral  of  the  modern  adlors,  in  for 
of  their  heft  parts,  have  this  trick  of  deceivi 
the  eyes  of  their  audience,  when  they  have  r 
-merit  enough  in  the  charadfer  to  pleafe  their  ea 
The  player  in  this  cafe  faves  himfelf,  by  addre 
ins  his  art  to  one  of  the  fenfes,  when  be  is  fen 
ble  he  cannot  do  his  bufinefs  by  the  other.  E 
this  refource  is  wholly  loft  in  love;  when  that 
the  pafiion  to  be  reprefented,  the  player  can 
more  deceive  the  eyes  than  he  can  the  otl 
fenfes  of  h  13  a  udcnce,  if  nature  has  not  giv 
him  a  foul  form’d  tv*  receive  the  paftion. 

The  truth  of  this  principle  may  be  evin( 
without  giving  the  objector  the  trouble  of  mu 
refledtion  :  nay,  we  (hall  perhaps  be  led,  wdietl 
we  will  or  not,  merely  by  obferving  fadls, 
ackno  A'ledge,  that  an  actor  and  an  adtrefs  w 
play  together  a  feene  where  the  two  charadt 
they  represent  are  defperately  in  love  with  c 
another,  can  never  execute  their  parts  with  a 
degree  of  perfedlion,  if  they  do  not  really  feel 
their  owm  hearts,  at  leaft  for  that  inftant,  all  i 
tenderrefs,  all  the  tranfports  for  one  anoth 
that  the  perfons  they  reprefent  are  endowed  w 
by  the  poet. 

In  efFecf,  if  it  were  not  neceflary  in  order  to  i 
doing  iuftice  to  fuchafeene,  that  the  perform 
mutualiy  feel  the  fentiments  for  each  other  v/hi 
the  poet  deferibes  in  their  feveral  parts,  at  le 
for  the  moment  while  they  are  playing  thei 
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hy  is  it  that  we  fee  an  adlrefs  appear  fo  very 
fterent  from  herfelf  when  Ihe  plays  fuch  a  part, 
id  has  the  man  fhe  really  love* for  her  pre- 
:nded  admirer  ;  and  when  fhe  plays  the  fame 
irt  without  this  advantage  ?  or  why  is  it  that 
e  fee  the  very  heft  of  our  actors,  and  thofe  in 
irticular  who,  under  proper  circumftances,  fuc¬ 
ked  bell:  of  all  in  love-fcenes,  yet  make  nothing 
'it  when  the  charadler  to  whom  they  are  to 
ly  their  addrefies  is  given  to  fome  female  per- 
)rmer,  who,  from  her  age  or  figure,  is  wholly 
icapable  of  charming  them  ? 

If  it  is  not  fuificiently  evident  from  this,  that 
ot  only  a  man  muft  be  capable  of,  and  form’d 
)r  love,  in  his  private  charadler,  but  muft  even 
e  capable  of  taking  it  up  occafionally,  in  order 
)  play  the  part  of  a  lover  well,  we  may  yet  add 
third  queftion.  Why  is  it  that  a  tender  love- 
:ene,  tho’  ever  fo  well  apply’d  on  both  fidcs, 
yet  perfedily  cold  and  infipid  to  us,  when  the 
erfon  who  reprefcnts  the  lover,  is  a  woman  in 
le  habit  of  the  other  fexr  Is  it  not  evidently 
*om  the  perfuafion  we  are  under,  that  the  ten- 
ernefs  that  charadfer  expreffes,  is  all  aftecled 
nd  forced,  from  the  natural  impoftlbility  of  one 
woman’s  feeling  for  another  all  that  pafiion 
dfich  fhe  is  to  reprefent  to  us  in  the  feene  ? 

If  we  would  know  the  reafon,  why  it  is  pof- 
ble  for  the  player  to  borrow  the  appearances  of 
ie  other  pallions,  without  being  naturally  pof- 
dfed  of  them  ;  and  yet  impoflible  for  him,  un- 
d's  he  can  love  himfelf,  to  copy,  with  any  degree 
f  fuccefs,  the  tranfports  of  that  tender  afFeeftion 
f  the  foul,  we  may  venture  to  propofc  the  fol- 
Dwing  conjedlure  on  the  fubject, 
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The  other  affecSllons  of  the  heart  paint  thej 
felves  no  otherwife  on  the  face  than  by  maki 
an  alteration  in  fome  of  its  traces  ;  but  love,  (a 
the  fame  may  in  fome  meafure  be  faid  of  joy) 
the  evident  privilege  of  giving  new  graces,  n( 
beauties  to  the  countenance  ;  and  of  concealir 
or  even,  for  the  time,  amending  its  defects.  Tl 
a  player,  therefore,  is  able  to  reprefent  to  us  a  t 
lerably  peifedt  image  at  lead,  of  any  other  p 
fion,  without,  in  reality,  fubmitting  himfelf 
its  government ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
can  by  the  fame  means  imitate,  even  tho’  it  W( 
but  imperfeclly,  the  joyous  intoxication  of  Lo> 
without  his  being  truly  afFedted  by  it  himfelf. 

It  would  be  expedfing  impoflibilities  to  requi 
that  in  every  tender  fcene  that  is  to  be  reprefen' 
on  the  ftage,  the  two  perfons  who  perform’d  i 
enamour’d  parts  {houlJ  alwavs  be,  in  reality, 
love  with  one  another  :  as  to  this  we  only  kno 
that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  have  the  advantj 
of  feeing  the  fcene  much  better  play’d  than  it  c 
be  under  any  other  circumftances ;  but  we  are 
wifh,  in  general,  that  both  performers  could 
ways  take  up  the  paffion,  for  the  moment  th 
parts  require  them  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  only  affu 
ed  for  the  occafion,  it  may  appear  as  flrongly 
poffible  :  they  wid  never  make  even  the  lighi 
impreffion  upon  us.  if  they  have  not  at  lead  ai 
tural  inclinaiion  for  the  palTion  in  itfelf,  whare 
they  mav  have  for  the  perfon  whom  chance 
thrown  into  their  way  for  the  prefent  imagin 
object  of  it.  It  is  as  impofTiLde  for  us  to  make  a  p 
fon.  on  whom  vouth,  beauty,  and  accomplifhme 
in  woman  have  no  power  in  real  life,  to  borrow 
extafies,  the  tranfporting  frenzy,  and  all  the  j 
deli2:hts  that  attend  that  paffioa  from  what 
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:s  in  others,  as  to  make  the  dark  and  melan- 
oly  night  exprefs  the  brightnefs  of  the  fineft 


y- 


CHAP.  V. 


Which  is  a  corollary  'to  the  foregoing  Chapter, 

IN  CE  a  natural  difpofition  to  love  and  ten- 
R  dernefs  is  a  neceffary  rcquifite  for  pla)ing 
le  charafler  of  a  lover  to  advantao;e,  it  is  very 

[T  o 

ddent  that  no  a£lor  ought  to  attempt  parts  of 
lis  kind,  if  he  be  paft  that  period  of  his  age  in 
hich  loving  would  be  proper  in  real  life, 
'he  remembering  our  paft  imprellions  will  never 
:ove  fufficient  for  our  exprefling  them  as  if  pre- 
:nt  :  ^tis  in  vain,  on  this  occafion,  that  we  call 
ack  what  we  once  were  in  our  thoughts,  when 
le  warmth  and  activity  of  our  blood  gave  the 
adions  a  command  over  us  that  v/e  now  no 
)nger  acknowledge.'  I'hefe  ideas,  when  cur 
iices  are  become  cold  and  frozen,  fcarce  able  to 
recp  along  their  pallages,  feem  but  the  remcm- 
ranee  of  a  pleafant  dream;  and  can  never  a- 
raken  in  us  again  thofe  foft  tranfports  that  were 
>ur  happinefs  w^hile  they  wxre  in  their  perfeftion. 
n  order  to  their  producing  this  efrecl  upon  us, 
c  is  neceffary  that  the  objefls  of  our  palTion  ap- 
lear  to  us  fuch  as  they  did  at  that  time  ;  but  how 
s  this  poffible,  when  w^e  have  no  longer  the  fame 
:yes  to  view  them  vsdth  ?  It  is  the  unlucky  cir- 
lumftance  of  human  life,  on  this  occafion,  that 
;he  more  we  lofe  the  right  of  being  difficult  to 
Dleafe,  the  niccr'w'c  become  on  that  head  ;  and 
iS  we  deferve  lefs,  we  expedt  more. 
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In  this  fituation,  what  means  are  there  by  whicf 
an  a£tor  and  an  adlrefs  can  transform  themfelves 
according  to  our  delires  or  expectations,  or  ac-i 
cording  to  the  necefnty  the  author  has  laid  therr,^ 
under,  into  a  pair  of  lovers,  who  believe  tha‘ 
they  fee  in  the  object  of  their  adoration  ever] 
thing  that  nature  has  created  perfect  or  amiable  ir 
the  fex.  Independently  of  what  the  players,  ir 
the  latter  part  of  their  lives,'  want  in  the  warmtl 
of  their  hearts  and  inclinations,  befide  that  the) 
nehher  fee  with  the  fame  eyes,  nor  are  capable 
of  being  affefled  in  the  fame  fenfible  manner  that 
they  would  have  been  while  younger,  theyough 
to  remember,  that  they  will  afluredly  be  in  th( 
fame  fort  of  aukv/ard  perplexity  in  performing  or 
the  ftage  the  characters  of  amorous  people,  thai 
they  would  be  10,15  what  they  are  pretending  wen 
a  realitv.  They  will  fpeak  the  lansua^e  of  lovt 
to  a  fuppos’d  miftrefs  fo  much  the  more  faintly, 
as  they  are  fenfible  they  fliould  do  it  \yere  the) 
in  real  life,  and  repeating  the  courtfliip  of  theii 
vounser  days.  They  canot  but  be  fenfible  tha' 
they  ihould  not  in  the  latter  cafe  be  able  to  per- 
fwade  ;  and  they  wnll  never  find  it  poilible  to  tak{ 
up,  in  the  former,  the  deportment  and  tone  o 
voice,  and  the  thoufand  niceties  of  fenfatior 
and  expieilion,  by  rhears  of  which  they  migh' 
have  hoped  to  fucceed  in  a  more  proper  time  o 
life. 
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SECTION  the  Second. 

7  thcfe  Salifications  which ^  when  they  fall 
I  to  the  Share  of  that  Clcifs  of  Ahiors  fpoken 
of  in  the  Second  Book,  peculiarly  inter  eft  the 
Seiifes  of  an  Audience. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 
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%at  Sort  of  Voice  which  may  be  very  adequate  to 
I  certain  CkaraSfers^  may  ie  by  no  means  fuff  dent 
I  for  the  Acior^  in  Parts  by  which  we  ar  e  to  oe 
!  peculiarly  moved  and  affected^ 


T  E  fliould  not  f.ul  to  think  it  an  abfurd 


and  ridiculous  attempt  in  anv  man  who 
lould  bring  hiinfelf  before  u-  on  the  ftage,  be  it 
1  tragedy  or  in  comedy,  without  adequate  or¬ 
gans  for  the  performance  of  v/hat  w’e  expeef  frdju 
|very  one  who  comes  there,  who  fhould  per- 
Wede  himfelf,  that  he  could  he  underftood  with- 
)utbein.  heard  ,  and  that  an  audience  would 
>atiexU'y  vipen  their  ears  to  hear  the  dumb  fpeak, 

>r  fit  do-.vn  to  fee  th.  fe  fccnes,  into  which  they 
tnow  the  author  has  thrown  every  ornament  that 
vit,  Ip'rit  and  genius  could  give  them,  fink  in  the 
‘cptefentation  into  the  cold  ffupidity  of  panto- 
nimes.  Provided,  however,  that  the  actors  in 
:omcdy  do  but  take  care  to  exprefs  themfelves  fo  ‘ 
Jiftmcdly,  ard  articulately,  that  they  do  not  let 
L)s  lofe  a  fyllable  of  what  the  author  puts  into 
jtheir  mouths,  w^e,  in  many  cafes,  very  readily 
^afs  over  the  want  of  a  fine  tone,  or  the  elegan¬ 
cies  of  a  good  voice. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  even  eftablifli’d  as  a  rule 
that  it  is  not  to  the  advantag;e  of  the  Acfor  in  co 
medy  to  have  too  full  and  fonorous  a  voice.  Th 
ufe  of  this  in  tragedy,  all  the  world  is  acquaintei 


with  ;  but  as  whatever  the  voice  2;ains  in  fullnefs 


it  iofes  in  fwifcnefs ;  and  as  to  fpeak  quick,  ye 
articulately,  is  the  great  merit,  in  many  cafes,  ij 
comedy  ^  a  fwift  and  manageable  voice,  read’ 
for  even/  turn  of  expreflion,  is  the  moft  of  all  t( 
be  vriflfd  for,  in  the  adfor  who  has  thefe  part; 
a/lign’d  him.  The  perfons  who  would  fucceec 
in  tragedy,  on  the  contrary,  have  occafion  foi 
tliat  is  ftrong,  majeftic,  and  pathetic 
iy,  even  v/hen  the  auihor  means  that  we 
ihould  be  tcucr/d  by  it  fomewhat  in  the  mannei 
of  tragedy,  is  yet  intended  to  give  us  but  a  llighi 
frnfacion  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore  it  re- 


a  voice 
Come  ' 


quires  but  little  of  this  affiftant  energy  :  V7 e  ex- 


peed,  on  the  other  hand,  from  tragedy,  the  mofi 


jtrong  and  violent  emotions;  and  to  produce 


thefe,  we  always  require  fonorous  voices  in  the 
principal  characters  engag’d  in  fceneswdtere  there 
is  room  to  raife  them.  It  is  abfclutely  neceflary, 
therefore,  to  the  fuccefs  of  tragedy,  that  the 
voice  of  the  perfons  who  perform  the  capital 
parts  in  it  be  proper,  at  the  fame  time  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention,  to  imprefs  a  fort  of  reve¬ 
rence  on  the  audience,  and  to  raife  the  greateft 
emotions  in  their  hearts  ;  that  it  be  fuch  as  can 


aive  ail  the  fl:ren2:th  and  vigour  to  the  vehemence 

o  o  o 


of  the  pafiions 


,  that  the  author  could  wifh  in 
them  ;  ail  the  noble  majeily  that  he  intended  in 
tie  exprelTion  of  his  moft  elevated  fentiments ; 
and  where  an  affeciing  forrow  is  to  be  delivered, 
that  it  have  all  that  eloquent  energy  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  ftrike,  to  feize  upon,  to  penetrate  the 

very 
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1  ery  hearts  of  an  audience.  It  is^  not  enough, 
^  n  thefe  occafions,  that  it  raife  our  paflions,  it 
|nuft  tranfport  and  ravifli  us  :  it  is  not  enough 
I  hat  it  impofe,  it  muft  fubdue  and  work  us  en- 
\  irely  to  the  author’s  purpofe  :  ’tis  not  enough 
i  |hat  it  touch  the  heart,  it  muft  pierce  it  to  the 
tmoft  depth. 

Where  an  acftrefs,  to  whom  nature  has  given 
ut  a  feeble  voice,  plays  the  characler  of  a  Sta- 
\ra^  or  an  Hermione^  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  that 
/e  hear  the  utmoft  thunder  of  a  full  chorus  of  an 
)ratorio  play’d  upon  a  dancing-mafter’s  kit. 
Vhat  contempt  muft  fo -unnatural  a  fcene  infpire 
s  with;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an 
npreftion  do  w'e  feel  from  a  part  of  this  kind, 
k^ork’d  up  by  the  author’s  art  fo  as  to  move  the 
aflions  of  an  audience  in  the  utmoft  degree  ; 
nd,  to  this,  play’d  by  an  aclrefs  in  the  bloom 
f  life,  and  pride  of  voice  and  beauty,  whofe  vic¬ 
arious  accents  mi2.ht  have  made  it  natural  in  a 
'Mhario  to  become  conftant,  or  in  an  Aitamont 
0  be  unfaithful  ? 

Thofe  adfors  who,  in  comedy,  are  to  re-- 
refent  even  people  of  rank  and  condition,  are 
ot  indeed  under  a  neceftitv  of  having^  a  ma- 

^  O 

-ftic  voice  ;  but  it  is  requlhte  that  they  have 
n  eafy  and  a  graceful  one.  It  is  in  regard  to 
he  voice,  juft  as  it  is  with  the  figure  of  perfons 
if  quality  and  confequence,  when  reprefented 
in  the  ftage.  There  is  a  fort  of  voice,  by  the 
lodulations  of  which  we  are  able  to  iud^c,  if  we 
lear  a  perlon  fpeak,  tho’  we  do  not  fee  him, 
pat  he  is  above  the  common  rank  of  mankind  : 
his  ought  to  be  a  diftindlion  always  preferv’d  to 
IS  upon  the  ftage.  Unqueftionably,  in  the  real 
vorld,  nature  deals  with  the  people  of  birth  and 
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fafnlon  no  better  than  with  thofe  who  want  thefe 
accidental  preeminences  ;  and  perfons  of  the  ' 
greatefl:  quality  are  no  more  fare  of  always  hav-  ; 
ing  a  better  voice,  than  a  better  figure  than  other 
people :  but  when  the  poet  propofes  to  himfelf  to 
reprefent  fuch  perfbns  on  the  ftage,  he  is  to  take 
the  beft  models  he  can  find  to  form  his  refem- 
blances  from  ;  and  the  players  are  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert  with  him  in  this,  and  to  give  us  copies  of  fuch 
original  sonly,  as  are  in  every  refpecl  the  beft 
form’d  by  nature  for  the  rank  they  are  plac’d  in. 

The  vo'ce  of  the  comedian  ought  to  be  noble, 
when  he  plays  the  part  of  a  perfon  of  rank  and 
quality  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  interefting  and  af¬ 
fecting,  when  he  performs  in  character  of  a 
lover.  The  force  which  a  tender  fentiment  re¬ 
ceives  from  a  judicious  modulation  of  voice,  or 
an  expremve  accent,  is  more  ftriking  than  all 
that  it  can  have  from  the  ftrongeft  expreffion,  or 
the  utmoff  energy.  Difcoiufe  makes  no  impref- 
fion  on  the  heart,  otnerwife  than  by  means  of 
the  underfianding ;  but  there  is  fomething  in  an 
elegant  command  of  the  voice  which  ftrikes  im- 
mediately,  and  of  itfelf,  nor  waits  for  the  heart’s 
receiving  any  notice  from  the  fenfe  of  what  it 
delivers.  Ti'here  are  fome  people  whofe  organs 
of  voice  are  fo  favour’d  by  nature  in  their  con- 
ftruction,  that  they  have  a  fecret  power  of  mov¬ 
ing;  our  affedfions,  even  when  w^e  are  not  able  to 
adapt  any  determinate  idea  at  all  to  the  founds 
that  proceed  from  them  ;  and  we  are,  in  real 
life,  often  more  affedted  by  the  complaints  of  a 
perfon  w^ho  delivers  them  in  a  language  wholly 
unknown  to  us,,  than  v/e  fhould  have  been  by 
any  thing  he  would  have  been  able  to  fay  to  us, 
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he  had  fpoke  in  a  language  we  were  both  ac- 
» uainted  with,  but  with  a  lels  perfwafive  accent. 

I  It  is  fufficient,  in  comedy,  that  the  voice  of  the 
£Ior,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  lover,  be  an  en- 
jaging  and  an  interefting  one  \  hut  more  is  re- 
uir’d  in  that  of  the  adfrefs  j  this  ought  to  be 
,  ravifhing,  an  enchanting  one.  We  expe£l 
rom  her  all  that  perfwafive  accent,  all  that  en-  - 
;aging  tone  of  voice,  by  means  of  which  fhe  can 
o  what  flie  will  with  her  audience,  and  obtain 
:very  th'ng  fne  has  a  mind  to  from  her  admirer. 
The  charms  of  a  fine  voice  may  fland  in  the  place 
)f  a  great  many  other  advantaces  :  we  frequently 
ind  the  teftimonies  of  our  cars  carrvins:  us  be- 
r^ond  thofe  of  our  other  fenfes  ;  and  many  a  \vo- 
nan,  who  has  appear’d  indifferent  to  us  when 
ive  have  only  feen  her,  has  charm'd  us,  has  edm-- 
nanded  our  utmofl;  adoration  when  we  have  heard, 
ferfpeak. 

An  elocution  of  this  kind  is  not,  indeed,  ne- 
cell'ary  to  thofe  adfreffes  who  perform  the  other 
parts  in  comedy  ;  but  they  muff,  at  leaf!:,  have 
a  voice  that  does  not  fiiock  or  hurt  the  ear.  A- 
woman  cannot  be  deftitute  of  any  one  grace  v^dth- 
aut  our  being  depriv’d,  by  that  means,  of  at  leaft’ 
one  kind  of  pleafure  wdien  we  fee  her  on  tlie 
ftage  ;  and  the  more  they  feem  form’d  to  excite 
in  us  only  the  agreeable,  the  pleafurablc  fenfa-  ■ 
tions,  the  lefs  are  w'e  able  to  pardon  in  them  their 
producing  what  is  contrary  to  fuclr  an  expedta- 
tion.  Sweetnefs  of  voice  is  one- of  the  common 
accomplifhments  of  women  ;  and  we  are  ready 
to  quarrel  with  nature  for  having  cheated  us  of 
our  right,  when  we  hear  harfli  founds  proceed 
from  delicate  lips. 
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CHAP.  II. 

j472  Audience  expels  to  find  in  the  Perfon  who  acio 
the  Part  of  a  In  Comedy^  an  amiable 

fgure  ;  and  in  him  who  a5is  the  Pai't  of  a  Hero 
in  Tragedy^  a  majejlic  and ftrtking  one.  j 

H  E  elevated  fentiments  of  a  princefs  may, 
i  in  fome  cafes,  make  her  overlook  the  im- 
perfe£lions  in  the  face  and  figure  of  the  hero 
who  enjoys  her  love,  on  occafion  of  his  exalted  : 
merit,  and  fuperior  virtues.  According  to  this 
principle,  while  a  tragic  actor  (hall  appear  only 
in  the  parts  of  thofe  lovers  or  hufbands  with 
whofe  character  his  age  and  figure  are  not  in¬ 
compatible,  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  v/ith 
him  for  being  ten  years  kfs  young,  or  a  few  inches 
lefs  tall  than  the  man  who  a£ts  a  Pyrrhus^  or  an 
Alexander'. 

It  is  odd  that  we  ihould  be  more  ri^id  and  fe- 
vere  in  this  cafe,  in  regard  to  the  performers  in 
comedy  ;  but  if  we  will  impartially  examine  our 
hearts,  we  fhall  find  that  we  evidently  are  fo. 
As  comedy  prefents  us  with  nothing  that  is 
vaftly  above  the  common  fphere,  in  the  fenti¬ 
ments,  or  in  the  actions  of  the  charafters  it  gives 
us,  w^e  are  never  able  to  perfuade  ourfeives  that 
the  heroes  in  thefe  plavs  are  form’d  for  triumph¬ 
ing  over  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  they  court,  with¬ 
out  charming  their  eyes ;  nor  that  the  ladies  are 
of  fuch  elevated  fennments,  as  not  to  confult  a 
little  with  thofe  organs  about  the  facrifice  which 
'they  arc  going  to  make  of  their  hearts. 

Except,  therefore,  where  the  author  has  meant 
to  figure  to  us  a  ridiculous  and  abfurd  pafiion,  we 
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Iways  expeft,  not  only  that  the  figure  and  per- 
bn  of  the  lover  be  not  contradicSlory  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  the  lady  is  to  feel  for  him,  but  that  it  be 
elegant  enough  to  jufiify  to  us  the  paffion  (he  has 
conceived  for  him;  which  as  we  are  to  efteem, 
not  to  ridicule,  w^e  expect  to  fee  well  plac’d, 
and  adequate  to  the  merit  of  the  object.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  abtrefs  defcribes  to  us, 
with  all  the  beauty  of  exprefiion,  the  paffion  (lie 
is  to  he  poffefs’d  of  in  her  character  :  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  that  it  is  probable  fhe  fhould  be  as 
llmuch  in  love  with  the  man  as  (he  tells  us  fhe  is  ; 
and  that  we  may  have  room  to  praife  the  playing 
of  the  a£trefs,  without  blaming  the  bad  talte  of 
the  lady  in  her  love. 

We  have  already  quoted  fome  of  the  tender 
expreffions  in  the  part  of  Juliet^  as  play’d  by 
M  rs.  Cibh^r^  as  of  the  number  of  the  higheft 
beauties  of  the  Englijh  ftage  :  we  are  fenfible 
how  much  the  poet  owes  to  the  abtrefs  on  thefe 
occafions  ;  and  we  may  add,  as  to  this  particular 
inftance,  that  it  is  not  a  fmall  fhare  of  the  ap- 
plaufe  that  this  excellent  performer  receives  in 
them,  that  is  owing  to  the  graceful  perfon  of  the 
player  who  a£ls  Romeo,  Let  us  imagine  all  the 
merit  in  that  lady  that  file  has  always  {hewn  us  in 
this  part ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Ray^  or 
Mr.  Arthur^  with  all  the  merit  of  Mr.  Barry  in 
fpeaking  and  deportment,  were  to  play  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  lover  :  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
abfurdity  of  a  fine  young  creature,  fixing  her  in¬ 
clinations  in  fo  violent  a  manner  on  fuch  very 
inadequate  objects,  would  rife  in  judgment  with 
us  againft  all  the  merit  of  her  tendcrnefs  and  ex- 
preffion  :  v/e  fhould  lofe  the  fenfe'cf  her  paffion, 
to  laugh  at  her  abfurdity,  when  we  heard  her 
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wifhins;  for  the  time  of  her  lover’s  returnine  to 
her,  with  all  ihe  warmth  of  imagination  which 
Shakefpear  has  thrown  into  that  foliloquy, 

Gallop  apace,  ye  firey-footed  fteeds, 

To  Phoebus’  manfion - -  Such  a  charioteer 

As  Phaeton  would  whip  ye  to  the  v/eflr. 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  nighty 
To  hood- v/ink  jealous  eyes  ;  and  Romeo 
Leap,to  thefe  arms,  untalk’d  of  and  unfeen. 

Give  me  my  Romeo,  and  when  he  fhall  die,  . 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  fo  fine, 
That  all  the  world  fhall  be  in  love  with  night,. 
And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  gaudy  fun. 


All  the  fpirit  and'  feeling  that  Mrs.  Cihher^ 
throws  into  this  fpeech  appears  natural,  when  we 
fee  fo  fine  a  fellow  as  Barry  for  the  object  of  it ; 
but  fhould  we  fee  fuch  a  Romeo  as  w’e  have  juft 
mention’d,  it  would  fhock  and  diftafte,  inftead  of 
charming  us. 


We  know  indeed,  when  we  come  to  reflecft, 
that  players  are  but  the  reprefenters  of  paffions, 
not  the  people  who  really  are  figur’d  to  us  as  feel¬ 
ing  them;  but  we  want  the  illufion  to  be  kept  up 
as  well  as  it  can  be^  and  we  would  be  taught  to 
forget  this  circumftance,  .if  poffible,  till  the  play 
is  over. 

We  remember  a  little  yuUet^  of  very  confidera- 
ble  merit,  at  the  Hay- /ffarht ;  s.nd  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  flie  would  have  appear’d, 
even  with  the  fame  fhare  of  genius  and  accomplifh- 
ments,  rnuch  morepleafing  than  fhe  did,  if  there 
had  been  fome  gay  young  fcliow 


for 
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iftead  of  a  perfon  whom  we  could  not  but  re- 
lember,  at  every  fentence  (he  deliver’d  con- 
^rninghim,  to  be  too  old  for  her  choice,  too 
ttle  handfome  to  be  in  love  with,  and,  into  the 
fargain,  her  father. 

To  change  the  fcene,  let  us  confider  the  fame- 
dvantages  and  difadvantages  in  regard  to  the- 
[j)ther  fex.  What  ador  in  the  world  can  fpeak- 
jiis  love,  his  adoration  to  Mrs.  Hale^  with  the 
aine  force  and  feeling  that  he  could  to  Mifs  BeU 
amy  ?  Or  even  fuppofing  he  could,  how  very 
Ifterently  would  the  audience  be  affected,  by  the 
robability  join’d  with  the  expreffion,  in  the  one 
afe,  and  the  unnatural  and  abfurd  condition  in- 
the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan  has- an  uncommon  claim  to  our  ap- 
Iplaufe  in  the  part  of  Oreftes ;  but  tho’  always 
well  receiv’d  in  it,  he  feldom  commands  fo  much 
of  it  as  he  deferves.  The  reafon  is  evident  :  Adrs. 
Horton^  tho’  an  adtrefs  of  confiderable  merit  in. 
many  things,  is  an  unnatural  Hermione,  We 
fee  the  lover  defpairing,  raging,  nay,  even  mad 
for  this  inconftant  miftrefs,  whom  he  purfues 
againft  his  reafon,  againft  every  thing,  even  while 
he  fees  her  doating  on  another  :  what  is  his  mo¬ 


tive  for  this  ?  there  appears  no  other  but  the 
beauty  of  bright  Helen^ s  daughter  ?  Let  him,  for 
heaven’s  fake  then,  for  the  future,  have  a  hand¬ 
fome,  a  blooming  acfrefs  to  infpire  all  this  in  him. 

If  Mrs.  IVcffiigton  were  Hernimie^  with  all  her 
faults,  we  Ihould  not  think  it  at  all  unnatural  in 
her  lover  to  tell  his  friend,  who  talks  of  his  hav-  * 
ing  determin’d  to  forget  her. 


O,  I  deceiv’d  myfelf. 

Do  not  upbraid  th’  unhappy  man  that  loves  thee, 
4  — When 
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— - When  her  father. 

Great  Menelaus,  gave  au^ay  his  daughter. 

His  lovely  daughter,  to  this  happy  Pyrr^hus^ 

Th’  avenger  of  his  wrongs,  thou  faw’ft  my  grief. 
My  torture,  my  defpair  \  and  how  I  drag’d, 
From  fea  to  fea,  a  heavy  chain  of  woes. 

— When  in  the  midft  of  my  difaftrous  fate 
I  thou2;ht  how  the  divine  Hermlone^ 

Deaf  to  my  vows,  regardlefs  cf  my  plaints. 

Gave  up  herfelf,  and  all  her  charms  to  PyrrhuSy 
Thou  may’ft  remember  I  abhor’d  her  name, 
Strove  to  forget  her,  and  repay  her  fcorn. 

I  made  my  friends,  and  even  myfelf  believe 
My  foul  was  freed  !  alas,  I  did  not  fee 
That  all  the  malice  of  my  heart  was  love. 

What  propriety,  what  juftice  does  there  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  the  ftrength  and  energy  with  which 
this  player  delivers  this,  when  there  is  nothing  in 
the  lady  to  command  fuch  an  unconquerable  paf- 
fion,  when  the  poet  gives  us  nothing  but  her 
beadity  for  it,  and  when  the  managers  will  not  al¬ 
low  us  that.  vVe  judge  it  very  poffible  for  Mr. 
Rich  to  find  as  good  an  Andromache  as  Mrs.  hFcf- 
fington  ;  and  fuppofing  that  fhe  had  not  half  the 
merit  that  fhe  really  has  in  tragedy  in  general, 
and  that  her  voice  was  ten  times  lefs  adapted  to 
the  fury  of  this  part  than  it  really  is,  we  are  con¬ 
fident  her  figure  alone  would  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  whole  play,  if  employ’d  in  the  charr.dfer  of  her- 
mione,  Pyrrhus  is  a  grave  man,  and  may  befup- 
pos’d  to  have  forfaken  the  Grecian  princefs,  for 
other  charms  in  Andromache  befide  thofe  of  a  face 
alone  ;  but  Orejits  feems  to  hint  at  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  Hermione  through  hiS  whole  part ;  and 
we  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  fpeech,  which,  tho^ 
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pokenfenfibly  enough,  fits  very  ill  upon  him  as  it 


s,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  aft,  would  ap¬ 
pear  with  a  new  face,  fpoken  in  the  very  fame 
tone  and  accent,  if  Mrs.  JVoJfington  flood  in  the 
place  of  the  other  lady. 

Madam,  you  know  my  weaknefs  ;  ’tls  my  fate 
To  love  unpity’d — to  defire  to  fee  you, 

And  flill  to  fwear  each  time  (hall  be  the  lad. 

My  paflion  breaks  thro’  my  repeated  oaths, 

And  every  time  I  fee  you  I  am  perjur’d. 

Even  now  I  find  my  wounds  bleed  all  afrelh  ; 

I  blufh  to  own  it,  but  I  know  no  cure.  . 

I  call  the  gods  to  witnefs  I  have  try’d 
Whatever  man  cou’d  do,  but  try’d  in  vain, 

To  wear  you  from  miy  mind.  Thro’  flormy  feas 
And  favage  climes,  in  a  whole  year  of  abfence, 

I  courted  dangers,  and  I  long’d  for  death. 


As  would  alfo  that,  in  w^hich,  on  that  cunning 
creature’s  foothing  his  paflion,  in  order  to  make 
him  the  flave  of  her  faithlefs  purpofes,  he  in  a 
moment  forgets  every  infult,  every  abufe  he  had 
receiv’d  from  her,  and  exclaims  in  tranfport, 

O  joy  !  O  extafy  !  my  foul’s  intranc’d  ! 

O  charming  princefs  !  O  tranfcendent  maid  ! 

My  utmoft  wifh — thus,  thus  let  me  exprefs 
My  boundlefs  thanks  !  I  never  was  unhappy  !  ' 


Unnatural  as  this  appears  to  us,  as  the  play  is 
at  prefent  afted,  and  as  it  muft  appear  if  fpoken 
with  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  we  are  certain  it  would  have  all 
the  beauties  of  juft  playing,  if  fpoken  in  the  very 
fame  manner,  and  the  objeft  only  chang’d. 


We 
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We  flatter  ourfelves  that  nobody  will  be  fo 
unjcdi  to  us>  as  to  underftand  that  we  are  aiming 
invedtives  againft  the  perfon  of  Mrs.  Horton  in 
this  place?  or  againft  the  talents  of  the  other 
players,  fince  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  a 
firidl  impartiality  is  determin’d  to  be.  obferv’d. 
We  cannot  fuppofe  it  a  fault  in  this  lady?  that  fne 
is  paft  five  and  twenty  ;  nor  in  Mr.  Ufoer^  that  he 
is  not  able  to  fpeak  the  elder  brother  in  Ccnms  fo 
well  as  Mr.  Garrick  would  have  done  it.  There 
are  charadiers  enough  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  for 
which  every  kind  of  aclor  and  a£lrefs  is  fit.  What 
v/e  are  cenfuring  is  the  conducl-  of  the  managers  of 
the  houfes,  who  cannot,  or  who  will  not  fee  the 
abfurdiiy  of  giving  fuch  parts  to  f-K'h  •erfuns. 

It  has  been  with  fome  deg^roo  uf  juftice  ob¬ 
ferv’d.  on  the  other  hand,  on  cais  u'  canon,  that 
it  is  the  lltuition  and  circumUartcrs  of  the  cha- 
radler,  and  not  the  perfon  ci;  the  adder,  wherein 
we  are  principally  interefted  in  thefe  feenes  ; 
and  therefore,  that  our  underftand 'ngs,  raid  not 
our  eyes,  are  to  be  the  judges  of  them  :  that  we 
frequently  fee,  in  real  life,  the  fineft  w-omcn  of 
the  age  lipdiing  for  the  moft  difagreeable  reliows- 
that  one  could,  perhaps,  pick  out  of  the  whole 
herd  of  mankind  ;  and  that  oddicies,  or  feeming 
abfurdities  of  this  fort,  ouantnot  to  offend  us  on 
the  ftage,  when  we  find  that  they  are  common 
offi  Lt.  We  need  only  anfwer  to  this,  tlmt  pof- 
fibly,  on  refledtion,  vve  mig-“t  be  able  to  recon¬ 
cile  ourfelves  to  this  fort  of  reprefentation  ;  but 
we  are  to  remember  that  refleclion  is  not  our  buii- 
nefs  at  a  comedy,  nor  would  we  have  the  plea- 
fure  we  are  to  receive  at  thefe  entertaining  re- 
prefentations  depend  on.  a  feiious  and  attentive 
thought 
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If  when  the  charafter  to  be  reprefented  natu¬ 
rally  fuppofes  the  charms  of  perfon  in  the  per¬ 
former,  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  that  the  ador 
ifl^iould  be  able  to  pleafe  that  part  of  his  audience 
jwhich  have  no  other  means  of  being  affeiled  but 
jby  the  eyes,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  ears  and 
underflandings.  This  condition  is  yet  vaftly  more 
efiential  to  the  adlrefies  who  play  the  parts  of 
thofe  ladies  whom  the  poet  has  made  the  objeiis 
of  love,  and  reprefented  as  worthy  to  be  belov’d 
and  admir’d.  It  is  not  only  a  good  face  and  a  re¬ 
gular  (hape  that  is  necellary  for  them  on  thefe 
occafions ;  beauty  alone  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe':  ’tis  fomething  that  goes  infinitely  farther 
than  beauty  which  they  ought  to  be  poflefs’d  of ; 
fomething  that  exerts  its  influence  more  generally 
and  more  powerfully  over  the  heart ;  ’tis  that 
je-ne-f^ah’quGi^  by  means  of  w’hich  one  woman 
appears  charming,  while  the  want  of  it  renders 
a  thoufand  others  handfome  in  vain  ;  ’tis  that  vic¬ 
torious  agent,  which  is  as  certain  always  to  take 
place,  as  never  to  be  defcrib’d  or  defin’d. 

While  we  in  this  manner  require,  that  the  per¬ 
formers  in  comedy  have  all  thofe  eitgancies  of 
perfon  that  we  fl'iould  expeft  to  find  in  the  hap- 
pieft  lovers  in  real  life,  uho  had  nothing  but 
their  perfonal  charms  to  rec(  mmcr.-l  them  ;  we 
alfo  expedl  in  every  performer,  who  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  charafier  to  which  the  author  has  given 
a  title  and  fentiments  above  the  vuUar,  an  out- 
fide  which  ma\  not  difgrace  the  qualities  with¬ 
in  ;  fuch  a  perfon,  indeed,  as  we  f!:iould  think 
oug^t  to  be  connetied  with  fuch  dccomplifliments. 

The’  nature  does  not  aiwavs  prop^  rtion  her 
endowm.-n  s,  either  of  mind  or  peifon,  to  the 
rank  and  flation  of  life  which  people  are  born 

to 
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to  ;  and  we  find  often,  a  very  defpicable  per-, 
fon  accompanying  a  very  high  title  ;  we  cannot^ 
reconcile  ourfelves  to  this  difproportion  of  things]* 
upon  the  ftage  ;  we  muft  always  have  a  repug-*^ 
nance  to  the  feeing  an  a£for  of  a  mean  figure^ 
attempt  the  charadter  of  a  perfon  of  the  firftf 
quality. 

We  fhould  be  yet  more  difpleas’d  at  feeing" 
fuch  a  performer  enter  in  the  characler  cf  fome  ^ 
heroic  general,  or  mighty  monarch  in  tragedy 
he  v/ould  appear  to  us  not  to  perform  his  part,;v 
but  to  burlefque  or  turn  it  into  traveftie  We  cam? 
hardly  recollect  an  impropriety  of  this  kind  on  T 
our  own  flage  v/hich  has  any  right  to  {land  inf 
competition  with  one  on  the  Freytch  theatre,  thek 
managers  of  which  have  been  fumie  years  ago^ 
fo  ftruck  with  an  incident  owing  to  this  fort  off 
diiproportion  between  the  figure  of  the  actor  and’> 
the  imaginary  one  of  the  heroe,  that  they  pre-’^ 
ferve  the  remembrance  of  it  as  an  eternal  rule  for 
the  better  adapting  fuch  parts  for  the  future.  A  ; 
young  performer  on  that  ftage,  who  had  all  the? 
grand  requifites  of  the  mind  to  the  forming  a  ' 
mafterly  player;  W'ho  had  fenfibility,  fire,  and^ 
an  excellent  underftanding ;  but  v/ith  all  thefe,' ; 
a  figure  very  ill  cut  out  for  the  reprefenting  a,, 
heroe,  would  attempt  the  character  of  Mithri-') 
dates :  he  play’d  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  his  audi¬ 
ence  would  have  been  all  charm’d  wdth  him,  if 
they  had  been  all  blind ;  but  unluckily,  in  fpite 
cf  all  his  merit,  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his  perfon 
prejudic’d  the  whole  houfe  againft  him  ;  and,  in 
one  of  the  feenes  where  a  princefs  who  is  with 
him,  perceiving  fome  uncommon  emotion  in  his 
face,  tells  him,  You  change  countenance  \  a  plea- 
fant  fellow  cry’d  out  from  among  the  fpeefators,  ^ 
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!  O  /  let  him!  let  him  hy  all  means!  In  a  moment 
Ij  all  the  merit  of  the  acSfor  was  Joft  and  bury'd, 
j  and  the  audience  thought  of  nothing,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  performance,  but  of  the  difpro- 
portion  between  his  perfon  and  the  character  he 
reprefented. 

Every  actor  in  a  tragedy  ought  to  have  a  noble 
^nd  majeftic  figure  ;  the  nature  of  this  fpecies  of 
the  drama  requires,  that  every  thing  about  it 
carry  the'  air  of  grandeur  :  there  are  in  tragedy, 
indeed,  fubordinate  chara£ters,  but  there  are  no 
fubaltern,  no  low  ones,  as  in  comedy  :  it  admits 
of  humble  friends  or  confidents,  but  then  thcfe 
are  the  confidents  of  princes  and  of  heroes,  and 
fhare  with  them  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  go¬ 
verning  kingdoms,  or  of  forming  the  fchemes  of 
the  moft  heroic  adions.  It  is  therefore  neceiTary 
that  the  figure  of  every  after  in  this  way,  even 
of  thofe  w'ho  have  the  fmallefi,  the  leaft  important 
parts  allign’d  them,  fhould  agree  with  the  dignity 
of  their  charafters,  not  with  the  length  of  their 
fpeeches,  or  the  importance  of  the  fliare  they 
chance  to  bear  in  the  aftion ;  and  that  they  be 
fuch  men  as  w^e  may,  without  abfurdity,  fuppofe 
the  perfons  they  reprefent  to  have  been. 

It  is  abfolutely  nccefiary  that  thofe  who  play 
the  capital  parts  in  tragedy  fhould  have  majeftic 
and  ftriking  figures,  fit  for  every  noble  enterprize 
the  poet  for  the  night  may  think  proper  to  put 
into  their  charafters:  and  it  is  not  only  requilite 
that  we  fee  in  them  that  majefty  of  air  and  de¬ 
portment  as  v/ell  as  figure,  by  which  fuperior 
fouls  are  generally  underftood  to  be  deferibed  to 
us,  but  it  is  alfo  neceflary  that  there  be  a  fedate 
compofure  in  their  countenance,  that  few  but 
thofe  of  very  elevated  minds  ever  attain  to. 
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The  whole  bufinefs  of  comedy  being  to  div'ert 
and  entertain  us,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  performance  banifhes  from  it 
every  thing  that  would  tend  to  oppofe  the  plea- 
fure  it  aims  to  promote  ;  and  terror  being  one  of 
the  imprelEons  which  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  tragedy  to  excite  in  us,  one  might  be  apt  to 
be  furpriz’d  that  it  fliould  require  in  the  perfons 
who  are  to  perform  in  it  a  figure  w^hich  might 
feem,  at  firft  fight,  as  much  as  any  thing  could 
be,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  fuch  an  intent. 
Two  eafy  reflexions  will  let  us  into  the  fecret  of 
aJ!  this  feeming  contradiXion :  tragedy  may,  on 
many  occafions,  reprefent  to  us  cruel,  nay  bar¬ 
barous  and  favage  aXions  of  the  perfons  who  make 
a  principal  figure  in  the  piece  ;  but  then  thefe  are 
alw^ays  the  effeX  of  fome  violent  tranfport  of  rage, 
not  of  a  temper  in  the  perfon  naturally  brutal. 
We  are  very  willing  that  the  heroes  in  tragedy 
fhould  be  culpable,  but  we  would  alw^ays  have 
them  be  criminal  with  great  excufes,  and  as  it 
were  in  fpite  of  themfelves :  we  expeX  that  even 
in  the  very  aX  of  delivering  themfelves  up  to  the 
ill,  they  fnould  preferve  a  kind  of  love  and  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  good  ;  and  that  they  be  led  on  art¬ 
fully  to  the  precipice,  not  that  they  plunge  them¬ 
felves  voluntarily  headlong  into  it. 

The  murder  of  Defdernona  by  Othello is  one  of 
the  moft  brutal  things  done  by  the  heroe  of  a  play 
that  we  have  an  inftance  of;  but  with  what  a  ju¬ 
dicious  care  cioes  the  author  excufe  it  in  this  unhap¬ 
py  man,  by  the  thoufand  circum fiances  that  he  con¬ 
trives  to  lead  to  it,  and  how  nicely  has  he  cifiin- 
guifhed  between  the  favage  fury  of  a  bravo,  and  the 
jufi  refentment  of  an  unoffending,  injur’d  hufband, 
by  making  him  in  love  with  her  even  at  the  mo¬ 
ment 
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ment  that  he  is  about  to  deftroy  her.  Whoever 
will  look  into  the  following  paflages  with  this 
view,  will  fiad  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfyM  with 
the  condufl:  of  this  fcene  of  revenge,  favage  and 
brutifli  as  it  is  in  the  period  ;  I  fay,  whoever 
will  look  into  them  hi  his  clofet  will  find  this  ;  for 
the  judgment  oF  the  people  who  prepare  and  cut 
plays  for  the^a’ftors*  is  not  quite  enough  to  lead 
them  to  comprehend  the  neceffity  of  fome  of 
thofe  things  which  afiift  in  the  palliating  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  this  manner,  fo  that  we  do  not 
hear  them  on  the  ftage. 

When  lago  has  by  his  cunning  rais’d  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  heroe  to  that  pitch  that  he  feerhs 
certain  of  his  wife’s  crime,  his  refentment  burfis 
out  not  againfi  her,  but  the  fuppos’d  villain  who 
had  wrono-’d  him  with  her, 

I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing, 

we  expeef  fome  horrible  threat  next  againfl:  the 
lady,  but  he  melts  into  tendernefs,  and  only 
fays, 

A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  fweet  woman  ! 

,and  ’tis  with  difficulty  that  lago^  who  anfwers, 
lS!ay^  you  miijl  forget  that^  is  able  to  conjure  up 
any  other  thoughts  in  him.  This  is  one  of  thofe 
foothing  paflages  which  fnew  how  much  againfl: 
the  natuie  of  the  heroe  is  the  crime  he  is  after¬ 
wards  to  commit;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  of  the 
fame  kind  flruck  out  by  the  prompters  from  his 
part. 

ImmcJI^tLly  after  this,  w’hen  he  exclaims  in 
^  — 

the  violence  of  his  raire, 

Aye, 
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Aye,  let  them  rot  and  perifh.— Let  her  be 
damn’d  to  night ; 

She  fhall  not  live ; — my  heart  is  turn’d  to  ftone. 

he  immediately  melts  again,  and  adds, 

— Oh  !  the  world  has  not  a  fweeter  creature  ; 
She  might  lie  by  an  emperor’s  fide,  and  command 
him  talks  : 

Oh  !  ftie  will  fing  the  favagenefs  cut  of  a  bear,— 

And  then  of  fo  gentle  a  condition. - The  pity 

of  it,  lago^ 

O !  the  pity  of  it ! - 

The  poet  glorioufly  contrives  to  make  even  the 
natural  temper  of  his  heroe  aflift  in  the  taking  off 
from  the  brutality  of  the  adfion  he  is  to  be  guilty  of. 

What  can  we  expect  of  a  worthy  man,  con¬ 
vinc’d  of  his  belov’d  wife’s  pretended  adultery, 
but  death  as  the  punifhment  ? 

When  we  hear  the  impetuofity  of  rage  burft 
forth  againft  the  fuppofed  adulterer, 

O  that  the  Have  had  forty  thoufand  lives. ; 

One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 

what  are  we  to  expedt  but  the  vows  of  vengeance 
againft  the  other  criminal,  as  we  find  them  fol¬ 
low, 

Now  do  I  fee  it’s  true  ;  look  here,  lago^ 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven. 

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell ! 
Yield  up,  oh  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate !  fwell,bofom,  with  the  fraught. 
For ’tis  of  afpicks’  tongues. — O!  blood,  blood, 
blood !  When 
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When  the  fubtle  accufer  of  the  lady  works  the 
luded  man  up  to  a  refolution  of  never  ftopmg 
■  he  has  done  the  fuppos’d  juftice  he  intends,  by 
liting  to  him  that  his  mind  may  change^  how  no- 
^  is  the  character  kept  up  by  the  anfwer, 

l^ver,  lago.  Like  to  the  Pontick  Tea, 

’’hofe  icy  current  and  compuhive  force, 

L’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on, 

*)  the  Prcpontlck  and  the  Hellefpont : 
ten  fo  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
fall  ne’er  look  back,  ne’er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
"'ill  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
^'allow  them  up.  - 

How  natural,  nay,  how  excufaHe  does  all- this 
,ry  appear,  under  the  circumftances  in  which  the 
gthor  has  reprefented  it  ;  and  how  artful  is  liis 
ijndudl  in  binding  him  immediately  after  by  a 
temn  vow  to  do  what  muft  be  done,  tho’.  it 
^  fo  very  improper  for  the  charadler  oF  a  heroe 
5  perform  it.  We  fee  Shakefpear  in  this  noble 
[lance  throwing  the  cruelty  of  the  adlion  that  v/as 
1  be  committed,  upon  the  provok’d  and  artfully- 
:is’d  vengeance  of  the  huiband  ;  and  this  fo  ju- 
•ciouflv,  that  we  could  fcarce  have  accufed  him 
<  finkdig  into  brutality,  had  Defdemona  fallen 
I'  his  hand  at  that  inffant  :  But  this  was  not 
•lOugh  for  Shakefpear ;  how  glorioufly  has  he 

iconciled  us  to  the  heroe’s  actino;  it,  bv  niakino; 
m  even  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  inftan'.  he 
about  to  do  it,  reprefenting  it  to  himfelf  as  an 
lof  juftice,  not  a  brutal  revenge, 

She  muft  die,  elfe  file’ll  betray''  more  men. 
ut  out  the  light,  and  then 


Put 
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Put  out  the  light ! — if  I  quench  thee,  thou  liar' 
ing  miniiter, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  rellore, 

Should  I  repent  me  — but  once  put  out  thy  Ugh 
Thou  cunning’ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  knov/  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relumine. 

When  I  have  pluck’d  therofe 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 

It  needs  muft  wither  ;  I’ll  fmell  it  on  tf 
tree  ; 

O  balmy  breath,  that  doll  almofl:  perfuade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fv/ord. 

Be  thus  v/hen  thou,  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  the 
And  love  thee  after. 

I  muft  weep,^ — but  they  are  cruel  tears  ; 
Thisforrow’s  heavenly, — it  ftrikes  where  it  doe 
love. 

Whatever  horror  and  brutality  there  'may  b 
in  the  act  itfelf  of  killing  an  innocent  wife,  th« 
author  has  here  perfectly  reconciled  it  to  the  clia 
racter  of  a  heroe,  by  his  conduct  of  the  circum 
Ranees  that  occafion  it,  and  that  lead  to  it 
It  is  evidently  againft  the  inclination  of  his  hear 
that  Othello  does  it  ;  and  even  while  v/e  fee  hia 
about  it,  w’e  do  not  know  whether  he  or  Defde 
mcna  be  moft  to  be  pitied. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  inftance 
as  fing-lv  fufficient  to  give  rules  to  all  futun 
writers  in  this  critical  circumftance;  and  we  fhai 
add,  that  this  fort  of  conduit  is  neceflar] 
in  the  player  as  w^ell  as  in  the  author,  tha 
v/here  the  one  omits  it  in  his  looks,  the  other  ha: 
in  vain  put  it  into  his  words,  and  that  when 
the  author  has  been  too  negligent  in  his  prepara- 

tiom 
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ons  for,  and  alleviations  of  it,  it  is  in  the  power 
1  fuch  an  a£l:or  as  the  man  we  moft  admire  in  this 
art,  to  be  of  infinite  afliftance  to  him  in  fup- 
lying  all  by  the  help  of  his  deportment.  -All 
lis  however  is  not  enough  for  our  fatisfaflion 
n  this  fubjecl ;  we  are  never  content  with  heroes,^ 
nlefs  we  can  fancy  to  ourfelves  that  we  read  it 
1  their  faces  that  they  were  born  to  fee  all  their 
efires,  all  their  inclinations  fatisfy’d  ;  and  unlefs 
he  right  which  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  from  their 
ppearance,  they  have  to  be  happy,  excufes 
hem  in  the  attempting  to  triumph  over  every 
hftacle  to  their  fuccefs,  whatever  means  it 
nay  be  neceflary  to  ufe  in  accomplifiiing  it, 

I  CHAP.  III. 

■ 

yj  the  real  cr  apparent  conformity  there  ought  to 
be  between  the  age  of  the  aSlor^  and  that  of  the 
per f on  reprefented, 

yt  Portrait,  tho’  ever  fo  valuable  for  the  coi*- 
rectnefs  of  the defign  and  the  ftrength  and 
jeauty  of  the  colouring,  will  always  be  cenfur’d, 
,nd  that  with  reafon,  if  it  reprefents  the  perfon  it 
s  done  for  as  older  than  he  really  is ;  and  in  the 
amc  manner  the  player,  tho'  a  perfect  mafter  of 
lis  profelhon,  will  in  many  cafes  only  give  us  a 
lalf  pleafure  if  he  appears  too  old  for  the  charac- 
:er  he  affumes  for  the  night,  even  tho’  he  repre- 
ents  it  ever  fo  accurately.  It  is  notfufficient  that 
:he  managers  of  a  play-houfe  do  not  give  us  a 
tvrinkled  Eudofia  or  a  Varancs  with  grey  hairs, 
^e  expect  that  they  fhould  reprefent  thofe  cha- 
*a£lers  to  us  with  all  the  advantages  of  youth  and 
3cauty. 

H  2 
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This  obfervation  is  not  however  of  univerfa 
force :  the  aflor  who  has  many  years  more  upoi| 
his  head  than  the  author  has  chofen  to  beftov^* 
upon  the  charafler  he  reprefents,  may  under 
fome  circumiiances  give  us  even  more  pleafure 
than  if  he  were  exacSily  at  the  fame  period; 
of  life  :  this  is  m=oft  happily  done  in  comedj 
by  means  of  that  add  refs  which  we  have  feen  in 
fome  of  our  modern  players  (at  the  fame  time 
that  they  play  v/ith  great  elegance,  force,  and 
juft  ice)  of  finking  the  difparity  between  their  age 
and  that  of  the  charafter,  and  giving  us  the  pleafure 
of  what  we  are  fenfible  is  a  double  eiuflon.  There 
is  fcarce  a  greater  merit  in  a  player  than  this; 
mafterly  artifice  well  apply ’d  j  but  when  any 
imperfeciion  appears  in  it,  v^hen  the  countenance; 
of  the  performer  does  not  throughout  keep  date,! 
inftead  of  his  own  time  of  life,  with  that  of  thej 
charadfer  he  aSs,  we  feel  no  pleafure  in  the 
reprefentation,  and  the  beft  playing  is  thrown 
aw'ay  upon  us.  The  Englifh  ftage  has  {hewn  us 
players  who  many  years  before  v/e  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  quarrel  with  them  for  remaining  upon 
it,  have  ftiock’d  our  fathers  with  playing  the 
parts  of  young  princes,  and  beardlefs  lovers. 

Tho’  we  in  general  are  more  willing  that  men 
fh®uid  continue  on  the  ftage  after  the  bloom  of 
life  than  that  women  fnould,  yet  v/e  have  met 
with  inftances  even  of  perfons  of  the  tenderer 
fex  who  have  had  the  art  of  borrowing  the  graces 
of  their  earlier  years,  even  when  they  grew  towards 
old  women,  nay  and -that  much  beyond  what 
the  men  have  ever  been  able  to  do.  Wq  have 
feen  an  acfrefs  of  fifty,  who,  whenever  fhe 
pleas’d,  was  to  all  appeararxe  barely  fixteen. 
The  men  have  but  very  (eldom  been  known  to 

have 
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t.ve  this  advantage  \  and  among  the  women  ^tis 
ideed  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  a  few  only, 
'horn  nature  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  kirfd 

‘  It  is  allow’d  that  there  are  fome  women  who 
'  ave  this  peculiar  advantage ;  but  to  make  the 
.  rcident  ufeful  to  us,  we  muft  enquire  how  an 
'ftrefs  who  is  approaching  toward  the  time  of 
'  fe  when  file  will  want  it,  is  to  know  whether 
i  ie  is  poffefs’d  of  it  or  not ;  (he  is  not  to  trufl:  to 
:  cr  own  eves  about  ir,  they  will  be  partial  to  her : 

1  /erv  adlrefs,  if  this  were  allow’d  to  be  the  teft, 
l^ould  claim  the  privilege;  ’tis  the  eyes  of  the 
ijdier.ee  that  file  is  to  refolve  this  qiiePcion  by. 

;  'his  is  a  o^lafs  that  will  never  deceive  her  ;  udoii 
i  fair  and  impartial  examination  in  this,  (he  will 
mcjy  fee  that  the  flower  of  her  youth  is  faded,  and 
lat  thofe  charms  which  us’d  to  make  every  thing 
le  faid  or  did  pleafe,  are  gone  :  this  is  a  melan- 
loly  truth,  but ’tis  a  ufeful  one  ;  and  if  fhe  has 
le  mortification  from  hence  to  find  that  (he  is  no 
lore  young,  flie  will  be  taught  b  it,  however, 

)  efcape  the  making  herfelf  ridiculous,  by  at- 
‘mpting  to  appear,  fo  when  it  is  no  longer  poffi- 
\q  (he  fhould  fucceed. 

CHAP.  IV. 

f  the  CharaHers  of  Fcotrnen  and  Chambermaids 

on  the  Stage, 

N  order  to  fucceed  in  fome  of  the  fubordinate 
^  parts  in  comedy,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the 
drefs  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  bloom  of  youth 
id  beauty  3  in  many  it  is  even  effential  that  fhe 

H  3  be 
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be  pad:  her  prime,  while  in  others  it  is  indeec 
equally  neceffaTy  either  that  (he  be  very  youno: 
or  that  ihe  appear  to  be  fo  :  the  laft  of  thefi 
is  the  more  proper,  where  the  author  has  throwi 
into  the  mouths  of  thefe  charafters  converfationj 
too  bold  and  familiar,  or  carrying  too  little  re- 
fpedl  to  the  perfons  in  whofe  fervice  thev  are.  o  I 
where  the  imprudent  advice  tliey  gi\e  to  iht\ 
young  ladies  they  attend  can  have  no  excufe,  burj 
that  ii  comes  from  a  rafh,  unthinkioe,  and  giddx : 


creature. 


A  real  oirliflinefs  in  the  advifer,  in  this  cafe,  i: 
a  neceflury  qualification  for  the  rendering  tht; 
fcene  natural  :  on  the  other  hand^  where  the 
waitino:  g-entlevx'oman,  in  order  to  favour  the 

CO 

lovers,  takes  certain  fteps'  herfeif  v/hich  are  not 
quite  reconcileable  to  the  itridl  rules  of  modefty,  z 
pretended  youth  will  be  more  proper  for  her  pur- 
pofe  th:m  a  real  one  ;  the  lefs  the  adbrefs  has  of  the 
real  girl  in  her  countenance,  the  more  the  indecent  | 
liberties  fhe  fuffers  will  entertain  the  audience.  ; 

It  is  allow’d  then  that  a  chambermaid  is  not  al-, 
ways  expected  to  have  an  air  of  youth  and  bloom  ; 
but  there  is  another  indifpenfible  quality  which 
fhe  muft  never  be  without,  that  is,  an  extreme 
volubility  of  tongue  ;  if  any  adrefs  attempts  thefe 
characters  without  this  advantaG:e,  fine  will  lofe 
herfeif  with  every  judicious  perfon  of  the  audi-, 
ence,  and  will  never  be  able  to  give  the  true 
grace  and  fpirit  to  her  part. 

There  is  another  requifite  as  neceflary  to  the 
chambermaid  as  this  volubility  of  tongue  ;  this 
is  an  arch  and  cunning  look,  with  a  world  of^ 
difeernment,  and  occafional  fecrecy'  in  it ;  wdien 
an  audience  obferves  in  a  w^aiting  gentlewoman 
a  fiinple  and  unmeaning  face,  or  an  open  nets 

and 
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Id  ingenuous  ferenity  in  her  countenance,  they 
pe£l  to  find  in  her  charafter  the  fimplicity  of  a 
ible^  not  the  addrefs  and  cunning  of  a  Kitty 
or  an  intriguing  chambermaid. 

As  necelFary  as  a  cunning  look  and  a  ready  vo- 
^ility  of  tongue  are  to  the  chambermaid,  fo  ef- 
itial  are  a  cringing  humility,  an  attentive  ob- 
vanee,  and  an  agility  of  body,  to  the  footman, 
he  beft  judges  of  comedy  tell  us,  that  in  every 
ene  of  it  every  perfcn  fhould  be  in  motion ; 
ey  fpeak  this  only  figuratively  of  the  genteeler 
laraclers,  but  it  is  literally  true  of  footmen  ;  when 
ey  have  a  part  in  the  fcenes,  it  is  eflential  to 
leir  charaflers  that  they  find  means  to  employ 
.ir  eyes  as  well  as  our  underftandings  continually 
30ut  them.  It  will  naturally  follow  from  this 
rinciple,  that  the  perfons  v;ho  perform  thefe  cha- 
iclers  ouo^ht  to  be  offuch  a  fissure  as  is  fitted  for 

O  O  ^ 

inning  and  fkipping  about  \  and  a  clumfy  figure 
i  the  charadfer  of  a  footman,  muft  be  as  abfurd 
5  a  (lUtterins;  voice  in  a  chattering  chamber- 
laid. 

The  Englifh  fiage  is  perhaps  at  this  time  as 
appy  in  charafleis  of  this  kind  as  any  theatre 
ver  was-;  there  is  not  a  requifite  on  the  fem.ale 
art  that  is  not  found  in  its  utmoft  perfecftion  in 
4rs.  Green  ;  nor  in  the  other,  but  is  as  eminent 
h  Mr.  n  "^Qodwnrd. 

'  W e  do  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Clive  has  fucceeded 
0  admiration  in  a  great  number  of  parts  of  this 
Lind,  and  that  even  Mrs,  JVoffington  has  made  a 
^ery  pretty  Phillis  ;  but  the  nicer  obfervers  will 
jnd  too  much  I’eh-fufficiency  and  an  unnatural 
rcedom  with  her  betters,  in  the  former  of  thefe 
adies  in  fuch  charadlers  ;  and  an  eafy  indolence 
ind  polite  deportment  in  the  latter,  which,  as 
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neither  of  them  will  ever  be  able  to  fhike  oi 
will  alvvavo  be  great  obftacles  to  their  merit  | 
thefe  parts,  and  the  w^'ant  of  which  wdll  alwai 
fet  Mrs.  Green  above  them  both,  tho’  her  re 
excellence  in  them  were  much  lefs  than  that 
either. 

W e  are  toaliov/  no  little  merit  in  the  footmei 


characters  to  Mr.  ^ates  \  he  has  long  pleas’d  us 
them,  and  long  may  do  fo  ;  a  requiiite  afihram 
is  not  wanting  in  either  this  player  ncr  h 
rival  in  thefe  charadfers  ;  perhaps  it  would  I 
a  point  not  eafdy  determined  which  of  them  hi 
the  moil  of  it  ;  but  the  greater  fund  of  undei 
ftanding  that  Teems  to  be  in  Mr.  IVoodwaro 
and  his-figure,  fo  much  better  proportioned  to  thi 
neceffary  agility  we  have  mentioned,  will  alvvavi 
we  imagme,  give  him  a  fuperiority. 


The  End  of  the  First  Part. 
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Of  thofe  AJfiftances  which  Players  ought  ta 

receive  from  Art. 

TT  T  will  evidently  appear  from  the  obfervations 
I  deliver’d  in  the  firft  part  of  this  treatife, 
that  there  are  but  few  perfons  who  are  pro¬ 
per  to  appear  on  the  ftage  ;  and  that  even  out  of 
thefe,  it  is  a  yet  much  fmallcr  number  who  are 
calculated  for  performing  the  principal  charaflers. 
This  is  a  truth  which  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
perfons  who  determine  to  make  the  ftage  their 
profeflion  fcarce  ever  trouble  themfelves  with  re- 
flefiing  on.  Many  of  thofe  w  ho  determine  on 
this  w’ay  of  life,  ought  no  more  to  conceive  it 
poftible  that  they  can  entertain  us  in  it,  than  a 
fat  fellow'  wheezing  at  every  ftep  with  anafthitia, 
that  he  could  v^in  the  prize  in  a  foot-race  ;  yet 
they  offer  themfelves  blindly  and  boldly  to  the 
managers,  and  they  find  managers  who  as  blind¬ 
ly  and  as  boldly  receive  them. 

H  5 
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Not  only  many  of  thefe  people  pufh  themfelve 
upon  the  ftage,  without  having  any  one  o 
the  neceflary  difpofitions  for  fucceeding  in  it 
but  often  thofe  who  really  have  the  proper  re- 
quifites,  employ  the  leaft  of  their  care  in  fnewm^ 
them,  or  in  diftinguifiiing  themfelves  by  tiu 
only  things  which  ought  to  command  our  no¬ 
tice.  They  are  thruft  forward  in  fome  part, 
not  that  is  fit  for  them,  but  that  it  pleafes  their 
fancy  ;  they  are  fupported  by  a  body  of  friends 
for  their  firft  appearances  :  they  find  they  have  \ 
an  applaufe  that  night,  and  are  not  hifs’d  the  i 
next ;  and  then  take  it  for  granted  they  have 
done  every  thing  neceflary  to  their  own  honour 
and  our  fatisfadtion. 

We  are  not  to  flatter  ourfelves  fo  far  as  to 
fuppofe  that  we  can  perfuade  thofe  people  who 
attempt  the  ftage  v/ithout  being  form’d  by  na¬ 
ture  for  it,  to  quit  it :  Nor  are  we  even  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  it  tvill  be  in  our  power  to  prevent 
a  multitude  of  others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  en¬ 
courag’d  by  the  fuccefs  of  people  like  themfelves, 
from  entering  upon  it  with  the  fame  impof- 
libility  of  fucceeding. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  v/e  ever  caa 
improye  our  theatrical  entertainments  by  in- 
fpiring  a  fet  of  v/retches  whom  we  fee  at 
prefent  upon  the  ftage,  v*’ith  fo  noble  a  paflion 
as  a  jufl  emiulation,  while  they  play  for  no  o- 
ther  end  but  intereil:.  One  might  indeed  wiih. 
better  of  thefe  people,  becaufe  they  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  among  our  prefent  players but  what 
have  we  to  hope  for  from  them,  when  we  fee 
that  they  have  no  more  love  for  their  profeflion, 
than  refpect  for  their  audience  y  but  come  upon 
to  deliver  out  their  parts,  as  if  they 
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ere  cafing  themfelves  of  a  burthen  which  they 
vere  hir’d  for  carrying,  and  in  pain  till  they 
ere  rid  of. 

In  endeavouring  to  prove  the  neceffity' 
here  is,  that  the  pla\  ers  in  comedy  as  well  as* 
ragedy,  fhou’d  have  received  many  peculiar  ac* 
omplifliments  from  nature ;  we  have  not  been, 
/ain  enough  to  imagine  that  we  fhou’d  perfuade 
jeople  who  are  not  thus  form’d  for  the  ftage,  to 
ceep  off  it:  We  only  propos’d  to  our- 
elves  to  difabufe  thofe  who  have  eftabllih’d  it 
IS  a  rule  that  all  that  is  neceffary  to  the  making 
m  aftor,  is,  that  the  man  have  a  memory,  and 
the  power  of  fpeakii.g,  walking,  and  tolling  ^his. 
rms  about. 

In  endeavouring  to  prove  how  diligently 
:he  player  ought  to  ftudy  in  order  to  arrive  ajt 
perfeeSlion  in  his  bufinefs ;  we  have  not  flat¬ 
ter’d  ourfelves  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  we  cou’d 
conquer  the  idlenefs  of  thofe  performers,  who 
:very  day  give  us  inftances  enough  of  their  be- 
ng  enemies  to  indullry.  We  have  only  meant 
3y  this  to  open  the  eyes  of  thofe  beginners  in 
his  way  of  life,  who  from  the  feeming  eafe-  with 
which  the  beft  players  obtain  applaufe^  are  apt 
o  perfuade  themfelves,  that  a  very  little  trouble 
will  ferve  to  prepare  them  for  playing  both  tra¬ 
gedy  and  comedy.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew 
n  the  fequel,  to  thofe  who  wifh,  and  have, 
bmc  grounds  to  hope,  that  they  may  in  time 
arrive  at  the  art  of  playing  the  one  or  the  other 
with  fuccefs,  what  are  the  talents,  and  what 
the  means  by  which  they  may  command  our- 
applaufe. 
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CHAP.  r. 

In  what  the  Truth  of  a  Reprefentation  on  the 

Stage  conjijls. 


LL  dramatic  fidlions  pleafe  us  the  more, 
the  more  like  they  are  to  real  adventures 
and  occurrences.  The  perfeilion  which  v/e  are 
moft  of  all  defirous  of  feeing  arriv’d  at  in  the 
reprefentation  of  thefe  pieces,  is  what  the  judges 
of  theatrical  performances  exprefs  by  the  word 
‘Truth, 

They  mean,  by  that  term,  theconcourfe  of  all 
thofe  appearances  which  may  aflift  in  deceiving 
the  audience  into  an  imagination,  that  ’tis  a 
fcene  of  real  life  they  are  attending  to. 

Thefe  appearances  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  claiTes.  The  play  of  the  performer  furnifhes 
thofe  of  the  cne  kinu  j  the  others  are  foreign  to 
his  acting  j  and  we  owe  them  to  the  difguife  we 
fee  him  under^  or  to  the  decorations  of  the 
place  where  he  plays. 

7'he  appearances  of  the  firfl  kind;  that  is,  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  theatrical  adticn  of  the  per¬ 
former,  are  of  ah*  others  the  moit  important 
to  the  illulion  ;  and  .  thefe  the  nature  of  our 
fubjedf  leads  us  more  imniediately  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of.  They  in  general  confift  in  the 
nice  and  pcrfedi  cbfervation  of  every  circum- 
itancc  of  the  character,  and  every  thino;  requi- 
fite  to  it.  The  performance  of  an  afior,  in  what- 
e^•er  fcene  or  character,  is  only  true,  \y!ien  we, 
perceive  in  him  everv  thing  that  agrees  wi^h  th 
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reprefents.  Does  a  player  enter  upon  the  ftage 
in  the  part  of  Sciolto  in  the  Fair  Penitent  ? 
We  fhall  never  allow  him  to  feprefent  the  cha- 
ra6fer,  even  to  the  eye,  if  we  do  not  fee  in  him 
the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  v/hole  carriage  of 
a  man  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  the  per- 
fons  he  converfes  with.  Sciolto  is  a  man  of  great 
rank  and  quality  5  the  acftor  will  therefore  never 
be  what  we  expeft  in  the  charadler,  if  he  does 
not  join  to  the  gravity  of  the  old  man  the  de¬ 
portment  and  air  of  nobility  in  every  part :  He 
is  rejoiced  at  the  fuppofed  happinefs  of  his  family 
in  the  beginning  of  theplay,  and  carries  a  mixture 
of  an  unconquerable  grief  and  refentment,  at  the 
behaviour  of  his  daughter  in  the  latter  part  of 
it  :  The  image  which  the  player  gives  of  him, 
is  therefore  not  at  all  juft,  if  we  have  not,  in  the 
firft  part,  all  the  tranfport  of  a  fond  and  indul¬ 
gent  parent  exprefs’d,  and  in  the  latter,  all  the 
rage  and  vengeance  of  a  man  of  honour  v/ound- 
ed  in  the  tendered  point,  and  feeking  the  means 
of  vengeance,  tho’  at  the  expence  of  life  itfelf. 

The  adfor  who  is  to  exprefs  to  us  a  peculiar 
paffion  and  its  effects,  if  he  wou’d  play  his  cha¬ 
racter  with  Fruth^  is  not  only  to  affume  the 
emotions  which  that  paftion  w^ou’d  produce  in 
the  generality  of  mankind  ;  but  he  is  to  give  it 
that  peculiar  form  under  which  it  wcu’d  appear, 
W’hen  exerting  itfelf  in  the  bread  of  fuch  a  per- 
fon  as  he  is  giving  us  the  portrait  of.  The 
rage  of  Bajazet  is  very  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Alderman  I endhwife^  tho’  both  are  rais’d  frem 
fufpicions  of  the  very  fame  kind  :  And  the 
grief  of  Statira  w’hen  the  conqueror  of  the 
w’oild  proves  falfc  to  her,  is  very  difterent  from 
that  ot  Ph)lJis  when  fhe  has  loft  her  Damon.  • 

The: 
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Th«  expreffion  of  the  aflor  is  alfo  to  be  va- 
ried,  as  well  as  his  deportment,  according 
to  the  charailer  he  reprefents.  Love  in  a 
young  man  ought  to  burft  forth  in  tranfports 
and  impetuofity  \  in  an  old  fellow  it  is  to  fliew 
itfelf  by  degrees,  and  with  a  deal  of  art  and  cir« 
cumfpecfion. 

A  perfon  of  a  fuperior  quality,  throws  into 
his  very  forrow,  into  bis  complaints,  and  into  hb 
threats  a  fort  of  decent  greatnefs,  and  has  ever 
lefs  violence,  even  in  his  anger,  than  a  perfon 
who  has  had  no  education.  The  aiHicfion  con¬ 
ceived  for  the  lofs  of  a  fum  of  money,  paints 
itfelf  in  very  different  colours  in  the  face  of  an 
old  mifer,  and  in  that  of  a  young  extravagant  3  and 
the  coxcomb  does  not  blufh  ai  a  reproof  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  man  of  merit  and  mcdefly. 

The  truth  of  expreffion  in  the  player  de¬ 
pends,  upon  the  whole,  on  the  truth  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  on  that  of  the  recitation. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Truth  of  Adioa  on  the  Stage, 

/T'r^O  exhibit  T7^ue  Athlon  in  a  part,  is  to  do 
ever’-  thing  allotted  by  the  author  to  the 
charadfer  reprefented.  in  a  manner  exaclly  con¬ 
formable  to  what  the  perfon  himfelf  v\  ou’d  or 

a. 

6ug,tt  to  have  done  it  in,  under  every  circum- 
ftance  and  in  e  ery  ftuation  thro’  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  play  Iqcceffivelv  carries  hiin. 

Everv  feene  p  oduces  fome  change  in  the  cir- 
Gumftances  of  the  character,  and  every  change 
of  this  kind  demands  a  multitude  of  other  va¬ 
riations  ia  the  adtor  in  conformity  to  it.  Many 

occurrences 
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occurrences  diftate  of  themfelves  to  'the  aclor 
what  he  is  to  do,  and  in  what  manner  he  is 
to  behave  under  them.  A  lady  is,  for  inftance, 
introduced  on  the  ftage,  endeavouring  to  footh 
the  pains  of  a  forc’d  abfence  from  her  lover,  by 
drawing  his  picture  from  her  memory.  The 
lover  bribes  her  maid,  and  is  introduc’d  into  her 
chamber,  where,  without  being  difcovered,  he  can 
fee  how  fhe  employs  the  hours  of  his  imaginary 
abfence.  It  is  evident  in  this  cafe,  that  he  is 
to  place  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  may 
contemplate  the  picture,  as  it  rifes  from  her 
touches,  without  being  difcovered  by  her  ,  that 
from  time  to  time,  his  curiofiry  tempting  him 
to  nearer  and  nearer  views,  he  i-  to  throw  him¬ 
felf  into  the  danger  of  being  feen  ;  that  at  every 
motion  fhe  makes,  he  is  to  exprefs  a  terror  left 

Iie  fhould  be  obferv’d  ;  and  that,  eager  to  prolong 
he  ravifliing  contemplation,  he  is  to  recover  with 


a  precipitate  hafte,  but  at  the  fame  time  with 
a  vifible  afflidfion  in  his  countenance,  that  part 
I  the  ftage  where  he  is  out  of  her  fight. 

There  are  other  circumftances  as  interefiing 
s  this,  which  yet  do  not  point  out  fo  clearly  to 
he  pla}er,  the  adfion  that  ihould  attend  them, 
nd  we  frequently  have  opportunities  of  feeing, 
hat  there  are  fome  in  which  it  is  too  eafy  tor 
im  to  take  an  exactly  contrary  pait  to  nature, 
o  reality,  and  to  the  intention  of  the  poet.  We- 
all  fpare  the  cenfure  of  cur  own  performers, 
nd  give  an  inftance  of  this  in  a  well  known 
'rench  tragedy,  that  of  Jph'genia,  When  /Iga-  . 
mmnon  is  afk’d  by  that  unhappv  princeis,  if  fhe 
ay  be  permitted  to  aiiilt  at  the  facrifice  he  is 
reparine,  he  anfvvcrs,  ilu [ball he  iny  child  ! 

any  actors  have  imagin’d  tliat  it  was  their  bu- 
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finefs  to  add  a  great  deal  of  the  pathetic  to  this 
fhort  anf^er,  by  fixing  their  eyes  v>dth  the 
utmoil  afFecfion,  grief,  and  tendernefs  on  the 
lady,  while  they  deliver’d  it.  But  this,  howe¬ 
ver  proper  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  is,  when 
ftriclly  confider’d,  abfolutely  contrary  to  nature, 
and  reality  ;  fordoubtlefs  Agamemnon^  who  knew 
he  was  going  to  facrificethat  very  daughter,  who 
had  fo  little  imagination  of  it,  that  (he  was  afk- 
ing  it  as  a  favour  that  {he  might  be  prefent,  and 
who  did  not  intend  (he  fhou’d  know  his  cruel  pur- 
pofe  till  it  cou’d  be  no  longer  conceal’d,  ought 
to  turn  his  eyes  away,  while  he  gives  this  an- 
fwer  to  her  innocent  queffion,  that  fhe  might 
not  perceive  his  grief  and  agony  while  he  fpoke 
to  her. 

In  the  Penelope^  another  favourite  play  of  that 
nation,  Ulyjps^  after  having  been  a  long  time  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  vengeance  of  Neptune  and  Venus^  and 
after  having  futfer’d  innumerable  hardfhips,  re¬ 
turns  to  his  country.  Charm’d  with  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  his  fon,  he  difeovers  himfelf  to  himj 
and  the  faithful  Eurru^us  is  prefent  at  this  feene. 
At  firft  thought  one  wou’d  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  buhnefs  of  the  player  who  reprefents 
Telemachus^  fhou’d  be  to  t_hrow  himfelf  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  and  give  himfelf  up 
to  all  tho^e  tranfports  of  joy  natural  to  a  fon,  who, 
after  feekinghis  parent  thro’  the  world  in  vain,  had’ 
no  .v  met  him  unexpeddedly.  But,  on  farther  confi- 
dering  the  circumftances,  w^e  (hall  change  our  opi¬ 
nion.  Ulyfjes  had  been  abfent  fo  miany  years,  that 
his  fon.  a  child  at  the  time  he  left  him,  cou’d  have' 
no  remembrance  of  his  perfon  ;  he  ought  therefore 
to  expefc  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what 
was  told  him  by  a  ftranger,  before  he  gave  way 
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■  to  thofe  emotions,  which  would  naturally  and 
1  neceffarily  arife  if  he  was  rightly  inform’d.  The 
aclion  of  the  player,  who  performs  the  charafber 
of  Telernacbus^  will  therefore  be  irue^  if  he  ex- 
prciTes  only  a  mixture  of  aflonifhment  and  re- 
ipec^  at  what  his  father  fays,  and  puts  on  an  air 
of  indetermination,  during  the  moment  that 
interferes  before  a  perfon  whofe  fidelity  he  is 
perfeftly  convinc’d  of,  afTures  him,  that  he  fees 
his  father  and  his  king. 

Thefe  and  m\ny  other  examples  of  a  like  kind, 
abundantly  prove  how  very  different  the  true 
aftion  requir’d  iri  a  great  character  under  parti- 
cu’ar  circLimffances,  may  be  from  that  which  may 
firft'prefent  itfelf  to  the  imagination  of  the  player. 

It  is  plain  alfo  from  the  lafi:  infiance,  that  he 
is  not  to  fuppofe  it  fufficient  in  all  cafes  to  ffudy 
the  truth  of  the  aftion,  with  which  he  is  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  words  the  author  has  put  into  his 
mouth;  in  many  circumftances  the  filence 
of  a  player,  may  be  as  eloquent  as  the  fineft  form 
of  v/ords  cou’d  be  ;  nay,  there  is  often  more 
beauty,  as  well  as  more  difficulty,  in  the  being 
properly  filent,  than  in  the  delivering  the  moft 
founding  line  a  poet  can  put  into  the  part  of 
the  hiaheft  charafler. 

It  is  not  long:  fince,  to  borrow  one  more  in- 
fiance  from  our  neighbours,  that  a  French  ac- 
trefs  immortaliz’d  her  reputation  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Penelope^  in  the  play  we  have  jufl:  men- 
tioxoed  ;  and  we  may  affure  the  world  that  a 
judicious  and  well-condudted  filence,  had  no  lit¬ 
tle  fhare  in  the  acquiring  her  thofe  applaufes  (he 
receiv’d  in  it.  The  difeovery  of  her  hufband 
who  had  been  fo  long  abfent,  had  never  ffruck 
the  rpc6lators  in  that  amazing  manner,  had  there 
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been  no  merit  in  her  fiiare  of  the  fcenc,  befide 
the  repeating  the  words  of  her  part.  What 
charm’d  every  body,  was  the  deportment  of  the 
aclrefs,  the  infenfible  gradations  by  which  fhe 
turn’d  herfelf  toward  the  pretended  ftranger, 
as  fhe  more  and  more  affur’d  herfelf,  that  the 
voice  of  the  perfon  who  fpoke  to  her,  was  that 
of  the  hufband  fhe  had  fo  long  lamented  ;  this 
had  infinitely  more  efFecft  than  any  thing  flie 
faid,  or  cou’d  have  faid  on  the  occafion* 

The  difficulty  of  obferving  every  circumftance 
on  v/hich  the  truth  of  a£lion  depends,  is  greateft 
of  all  in  thofe  peculiar  fituations  of  the  cha- 
rafter,  under  which  the  performer  is  obliged  to 
play  as  it  were  two  parts  at  the  fame  time. 


or  tOiS 


kind  in  a  feene  in 


We  have  an  inftance 
the  Old  Batchelor^  in  which  the  dotard,  his  v/ife, 
and  the  gallant,  under  the  dirguife  of  'hJix ^ ophite xt ^ 
are  on  the  ftage  tog-ether. 

o  o 

The  lady  has  here  the  jealoufy  of  a  hufoand 
to  deceive,  and  the  ardour  of  a  favourite  lover 
to  return  at  the  fame  time.  She  embraces  the 
gallant  by  a  pretended  mifrake  inftead  of  the  hus¬ 
band  j  fhe  cajoles  the  dotard  with  fond  expref- 
fions,  while  fhe  makes  figns  over  his  head  to  the 


lover,  and  adJrefles  her  difeourfe  to  the  one 


w'hile  fhe  pretends  to  fpeak  to  the  other.  i  he 
adlrefs  who  w^ou’d  fucceed  in  this  characfer, 
ought  to  be  extremely  upon  her  guard,  that  the 
audience  may  not  find  her  either  too  little  upon 
the  v/atch  as  to  her  hufband’s  jealoufy,  or  v/ant- 
ing;  in  that  tendernefs  which  fhe  ought  to  fi:iew 
to  her  lover. 

Thefe  fort  of  incidents  are  abundantly  difficult 
to  perform  to  fatisfadlion  \  but  there  are  yet  fome 
others  in  which  there  requires  flill  more  addrefs 
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nd  management.  There  are  thofe  in  which 
ie  performer,  has  three  inftead  of  two  parts  to 
at  the  fame  time ;  where  there  are  two 
eople  to  be  deceived  by  two  different  (lories  at 
le  fame  inftant,  and  the  performer  is  all  the 
/hile  to  exprefs  alfo  to  the  audience  a  fenfe  of 
he  difficulty  of  what  is  doing,  and  a  continual 
read  of  being  difcovered  by  one  or  other  of 
he  perfons  deceived.  We  have  an  eminent  in¬ 
lance  of  this  kind  in  one  of  our  farces,  w’here 
n  intris^uing;  maid-fervant  finds  it  neceffarv  for 

3  0  J 

he  good  of  her  young  mafter  to  delude  his  fa- 
hcr,  and  the  aunt  of  the  lady  he  courts,  into  an 
pinion  of  one  another,  as  perfons  out  of  their 
enfcs.  While  the  aclrefs  is  here  conftruing  e 
'ery  look  and  gefture  of  A4r.  Goodall  into  mad- 
lefs  to  Mrs.  Highmore^  and  every  glance  and 
ccent  of  that  lady  into  frenzy  to  him;  the  is 
^xpreffmg  to  the  audience  all  the  wffiile  the  ut- 
moll  terror  in  the  w'orld,  left  one  or  the  other 
of  them  (hon’d  difcover  her  :  Nay,  (lie  even  adds 
to  the  neceflary  perplexity  of  the  part  (he  has  to 
a<ft,  by  blending  wdth-her  very  terror  the  pert 
felf-fufficiency,  thit  marks  out  the  reft  of  her 
character ;  and  gives  us  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
modern  examples  it  is  pofiible  to  quote,  of  the 
application  of  the  rule  deliver’d  in  the  laft  chap¬ 
ter,  t’lat  the  fame  paffions  are  to  be  exprefs’d  veiy 
differently,  as  adting  upon  different  characters. 
The  perfon  who  undcrftands  this  merit  in  Mrs-. 
Clive  s  playing  this  (hort  character,  will  not  won¬ 
der  if  it  appear  very  infipid  when  perform’d  by 
any  body  elfe. 

There  is  no  conceiving,  but  by  an  attentive 
examination,  into  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  per¬ 
former,  how  much  many  of  thofe  charadters 

whichs 
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which  we  are  apt  to  admire  the  author  for  draw 
ing,  owe  to  the  manner  in  w^hich  they  are  re 
prefented  :  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  plays  0 
Moliere  in  France^  and  thofe  of  Beaumont  ancl 
Fletcher  with  us,  abound,  in  charasS^ers.  which; 
are  fcarce  ever  play’d  with  juftice.  ^Ve  are  noi- 
therefore  to  wonder  that  thefe  do  not  alwayi. 
bring  full  houfes,  and  of  confequence,  that  thej' 
are  feldom  perform’d.  The  managers  may  de¬ 
pend  on  it,  they  wou’d  fee  no  empty  benches 
on  the  nights  fuch  pieces  were  play’d,  if  they 
v/ouM  employ  as  many  of  their  principal  per¬ 
formers  in  them  as  are  necefiarv}  and  allot  the 
characters  of  confequence  to  fuch  perfons  as  are 
able  to  give  them  all  the  force  and  expreffion 
they  require.  They  tell  us  they  don’t  play  thefe, 
becaufe  the  town  is  more  fond  of  novelty  .*  Let 
them  do  what  we  are  recommending  to  them, 
and  they  will  give  us  one  of  the  greatefl:  and 
moll  acceptable  kinds  of  novelty  in  their  power. 

C  H  A  P.  III. 


OhfervatioJis  on  the  itvo  principal  Things  ejjeniial 

to  the  Ft  nth  of  AFiion. 


AS  adlion  and  recitation  compofe  the  effenc^ 
of  w’hat  we  call  expreffion  in  the  player ; 
fo  the  judicious  changes  in  the  countenance,  and 
thofe  in  the  attitude  and  gefture  form  the  truth 


of  adfion.  That  the  changes  of  the  adlor’s 
countenance  may  appear  juft,  and  fufficiently  ex- 
preffive  to  an  audience,  it  is  not  enough  that  th 
paffion  which  he  is  to  deferibe  to  them  barely 


difeover  itfelf  in  his  eyes  ^  it  muft  be  feen  there 
with  an  uncommon  force  and  vivacity.  The 

face 
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j:e  that  can  mark  a  paffion  but  weakly  on 
le  ftage,  is  to  be  rank’d  with  thofe  which 
Ipnnot  mark  it  at  all:  That  very  degree  of  ex- 
•efTion  in  the  countenance,'  which  is  capable  of 
Fecting  us  elfewhere,  is  not  enough  to  ftrike 
in  the  player. 

The  paintings  expos’d  upon  the  ftage,  are  feen 
a  certain  diftance  by  the  greater  number  of 
le  audience  :  they  muft  therefore  have  a  ftrength 
,  the  touches  fomewhat  tob  bold  for  a  near 
sw ;  but  yet  fo  moderated,  that  it  may  be  over- 
ok’d  by  thofe  w^ho  have  that  fituation,  in  con- 
Jeration  of  the  neceflities  of  the  red-. 

The  pafiions  muft  all  (hew  themfelves  with 
fe  and  fpirit  in  the  countenance  of  the  player  ; 
ct  they  are  not  to  diftort  or  disfigure  it.  It  is 
le  misfortune  of  one  of  the  beft  actrefies  of 
le  prefent  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  that  a  too 
reat  fenfibility  in  fcenes  of  diftrefs  throws  her 
latures  out  of  all  form,  and  excites  our  dif- 
ifte  inftead  of  our  coippafiion  ;  and  ’tis  the  pe- 
jliar  advantage  of  another  of  theunodern  fa- 
ourites  of  that  fex,  to  acquire  a  beauty  in  the 
eight  of  lorrow,  which  fhe  wants  at  other  times. 
Ve  cannot  but  regret  the  fortune  of  one  of  thefe 
idles,  as  much  as  we  admire  that  of  the  other; 
ut  w^e  are  not  to  expert  that  we  fliall  find  in 
thers  fo  fingular  a  charm  in  a  face  of  forrovv, 
we  difcover  in  the  latter  of  them.  It  is  not 
le  good  fortune  of  every  tragedy  princefs  to  have 
face  that  mifery  fits  well  upon  ;  much  Itfs  to  have 
lich  an  one  as  w^e  adore  in  the  heroine  of  another 
oule,  tor  charming  us  equally  under  all  the  dif- 
uifes  the  poet  for  the  night  chjofes  to  fhew  it 
1.  ^V’’e  have  at  lead  a  right,  hoA-ever,  to  expect 
lat  anger  is  not  reprefented  to  us  by  convul- 

fions. 
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fions,  and  that  forrow  and  diftrefs  are  not  mad  | 
(hocking,  v/hen  the  poet  intended  they  {houKl 
be  interefting  and  afFecSling.  | 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  in  reganj 
to  the  juflly  celebrated  adtrefs  hinted  at  above  < 
it  is  certain  that  in  general  the  players  only  fal 
into  thefe  excelTes,  from  their  not  beino;  aiFeclec ' 
in  fuch  a  degree  as  the  circumftance  and  fitua 
tion  of  their  characters  require.  Does  the  playe 
feel  fenfibly  and  ftrongly  the  palTion  he  is  t( 
exprefs  to  us  ?  It  will  then  paint  itfelfin  his  eyes 
without  his  diftorting  them  to  make  it  do  fo 
But  is  he  oblig’d  to  teize  and  torture  his  foul 
to  rouze  it  out  of  the  ftupid  and  lethargic  ftat( 
he  finds  it  in  ?  The  ccnftrain’d  ftate  of  his  mind. . 
will  fhew  itfelf  in  all  bis  action,  his  very  features 
as  well  as  his  geftures  and  motions,  will  difcovei  j 
it,  and  he  will  appear  rather  a  fick  man  harrafs’c 
with  a  fit  of  feme  firange  malady,  than  a  playei 
aftecied  by  a  common  paifion,  and  endeavouring! 
only  to  exprefs  it.  ’ 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  countenance  oi 
a  performer,  is  only  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
exprefiion  of  fome  one  peculiar  paffion  or  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  foul.  There  are  countenances  natural!) 
difmal  which  feem  form’d  only  to  fhed  tears, 
and  to  draw  them  from  other  people  ;  and  there 
are  others  which  feem  calculated  only  for  mirth 
and  jollity  to  be  joyous  themfelves  and  to  make 
every  body  elfe  fo.  In  the  firft,  gaiety  never  fits 
eafy  ;  they  never  laugh  but  with  conftraint  ;  and 
they  tell  you  too  evidently  that  they  are  merry 
only  becaufe  they  are  bid  to  be  fo.  Sorrow  fits 
upon  the  face  of  the  others  in  the  fame  un¬ 
natural  and  forc’d  manner ;  one  wou’d  take 
it  for  a  ilranger  endeavouring  by  force  to  fettle 
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tfelf  in  a  country  where  every  native  is  an  enemy. 
jA  judicious  regulation  in  the  attitude,  geftures 
land  manner  of  the  player -is  as  necefTary,  and  of 
ps  much  confequence  to  the  truth  of  his  aftion, 
as  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  countenance. 

i^he  general  deportment  and  proper  attitudes 
1  the  feveral  feenes  a  performer  may  be  en- 
ag’d  in,  have  been  fufficiently  treated  of  in  the 
receding  chapters';  w^e  {hall  therefore  avoid 
“petitions,  and  content  ourfelves  with  fome 
eneral  remarks  on  the  particular  geflures  necef- 
irv  under  peculiar  circumftances. 

Geflures  have  a  determinate  fignification,  as 
puch  as  words;  and,  when  properly  apply ’d,  they 
i^dd  a  vaft  deal  of  life  and  force  to  the  adlion. 
j  The  m'ofl  fignificant  of  them  will  even  ferve 
ro  exprefs  to  an  audience  every  paflion  that  we 
kre  capable  of  being  agitated  by,  and-  raife  in 
he  fpedlators  every  fentiment  that  w’^e  wifh  to 
nfpire  them  with  :  Without  the  affiftance  of 
vords,  we  are  able  to  fignify  by  geflures  and 
igns  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  fatisfaflion,  or 
jiur  difpleafure.  We  can  entreat  by  them,  and 
Obtain  our  requefls  as  readily  as  if  words  were 
.dded  to  them.  We  can  lament  and  exprefs 

|)ur  diflrefs  and  forrow  by  them,  and  that  in  fo 
&lain  and  intelligible  a  manner,  as  to  force 
others  to  w^eep  with  us ;  and  finally,  we  can 
hreatenby  them,  and  by  thofe  threatnings  excite 
error. 

I  The  figns'wdiich  we  ufe  to  exprefs  thefe  fe¬ 
deral  intentions  of  the  foul  are  not  however 
rerely  arbitrary,  they  are  didlated  by  nature’s 
df,  and  are  common  to  all  mankind.  The 
mguageof  figns  we  all  fpeak  without  having  been 
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taught  It ;  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  con 
verfe  with  people  of  all  nations ;  and  nature  ha 
been  fo  determinate  in  the  fenfeof  every  partible  o 
it,  that  art  would  attempt  in  vain  to  make  it  eithe 
more  intelligible  or  more  expreffive.  The  ut 
moft  that  can  be  done  by  the  niceft  hand,  is  t< 
poliih  and  ornament  it ;  and  all  th^t  the  playe 
needs,  or  indeed  is  able  to  do,  is  only  to  avoi 
improprieties  in  it,  and  to  be  careful  to  ufe  it  onl 
in  fuch  parts  as  nature  (hews  it  to  be  necelTar 
and  ufeful  in. 

The  judgment  of  the  player  muft  inforn 
him,  that  v/hen  he  adls  the  part  of  a  man  c 
high  rank  and  qiiaaty,  he  is  to  ufe  fewer  gei 
tures,  and  thofe  lefs  violent  than  when  he  adl 
a  clown  ;  nor  is  it  difRcult  to  guefs  from  w^henc 
this  necelTary  diftinclion  arifes.  Nature  left  t 
herfelf,  is  under  lefs  reftraint,  and  runs  int 
more  irregular  emotions,  than  when  curb’d  an 
regulated  by  a  p  oper  education. 

reople  in  high  li  e  have  the  fime  affeclior 
w^ith  the  vulgar ;  but  they  have  mere  hypccrin 
Their  very  palhons  put  on  the  air  of  iilimulation 
Vv^hich  has  been  inculcated  into  them  in  all  thei 
other  adlions,"  and  appear  moderate  and  rea 

'  fonable  even  when  they  are  the  moft  inordi 

¥ 

nate  and  ungovern’d.  A  man  of  high  rani 
is  in  a  manner  fedate  and  tranquil  even  in  hi 
refentment,  while  a  cobler  under  the  fame  cir 
cum  fiances  wou’d  be  outra2:eous,  kick  the  table 
and  chairs  a^out  the  houfe,  and  half  murder  hi 
wife  and  children,  tho’  they  did  not  even  knov 
what  it  was  that  put  him  m  this  fury. 

If  the  frequent  ufe  of  pafllonate  geftures  is  oi 
this  account  not  allowable  in  genteel  comedy 
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uch  lefs  is  it  fo  in  tragedy;  As  much  as  the 
mtleman  is  above  the  vulgar,  fo  much  is  the 
ng  or  heroe  above  the  private  gentleman; 
the  former  is  expefted  to  inainfain  a  certain 
gnity  and  refpedt  adequate  to  his  rank  above 
e  commonalty  ;  the  latter  is  under  infinitely 
eater  necefiity  of  fupporting  his  character  by  a 
ajeftic  deportment,  and  keeping  up,  by  a  grave 
d  fedate  carriage,  the  high  idea  we  have  formed 
his  virtues  and  accomplifhments. 

No  lefs  eminent  a  player  than  Mr.  Garrick  has 
en  accus’d  of  not  keeping  up  this  dignity  in 
me  of  his  tragedy  charadlers.  We  can  by  no 
eans  ao;ree  with  thofe  who  are  for  making  the 
arge  general  againft  him,  but  are  apt  to  believe 
at  the  people  who  do  fo,  are  influenced  merely 
^  his  w^ant  of  figure ;  and  give  no  little  proof 

I  their  own  incapacity  of  being  ftruck  by  things 
much  greater  confequence. 

His  Macbeth  and  Richard^  we  take  to  be- 

Ifter-pieces  in  this  .kind  ;  and  many-  of  his 
er  chara£lers  are  kept  up  at  lealf  with  fo 
ch  dignity,  that  a  candid  fpedlator  will  not 
ik  him  cenfurable  in  this  refpecSl ;  but  there 
fome  in  which  he  is  evidently  wanting* 
Pierre^  perhap5,  we  (hou’d  not  fee  this  defedl 
dm,  if  we  had  not  an  unlucky  comparifon  at 
id,  with  that  player  in  the  fame  part,  who  eer¬ 
ily'  excells'  all  the  world,  in  this  peculiar  ar- 
e.  When  yoffeir  mentions  honefty  as  a  vir- 
that  is  not  fit  for  tills  world,  Mr.  Garrick 
fc-gets  the  dignity  of  his  charadler  to  give  into 
fhrewdnefs  and  feverity  very  natural  to  him, 
;id  in  general  very  becoming,  when  he  an¬ 
gers  him. 
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i 

Why,,  powerful  villainy  firft  fet  it  up  \ 

For  its  own  eafe  and  fafety — Honeft  men  5 

Are  the  foft  eafy  cufhions  on  which  knaves  ^ 
Repofe  and  fatten  :  Were  all  mankind  villains  ^ 
They’d  ftarve  each  other  ; 

practice,  ^ 

Cut-throats  rewards;  each  man  wou'd  killli 

brother 

/ 

Himfelf  !  none  wou’d  be  paid  or  hang’d  for  mi  | 
ther :  = 

Honefty  !  ’twas  a  cheat  invented  firft 
To  bind  the  hands  of  bold  deferving  rogues, 
That  fools  and  cowards  might  fit  fafe  in  power 
And  lord  it  uncontroi’d  above  their  betters. 


lawyers  wou’d  wg] 


We  are  pleafed  with  the  force  and  ftreng 
he  givco  to  the  fatire  in  this  fpeech,  the  keenn( 
of  which  has  never  been  fo  great  in  any  oth 
mouth  ;  but  we  are  vext  to  find  the  dignity  of  t 
character  quite  forget  in  the  fpeaking  it. 

Theie  is  the  fame  defect  in  his  p'aying  Lea 
and  that  trom  the  fame  caufe.  It  is  not  that  Mj 
Garrick  is  not  equal  to  the  tafk  of  keeping  ij 
the  dignity  of  a  king  or  a  herce ;  we  find  | 
the  inftances  firft  cited  that  he  is  ^  but  he  giv^ 
way  to  thoughts  of  another  kind  in  fo  great ' 
degree,  that  he  frequently  lofes  this  part  of  fc 
character.  It  is  the  fame  natural  turn  to  be-f 
vere,  that  robs  us  of  the  king  in  Leai\  whi( 
before  funk  the  heroe  in  Pierre^  as  this  gentl 
man  plays  it.  Shakefpear  has  put  fome  of  tl 
keeneft  things  he  ever  wrote  into  the  mouth^^ 
this  enrag’d  monarch,  and  this  player  gives  tfie 
a  peculiar  ftrength  and  fharpnefs  in  the  expre 
fioa  i  but  then  the  king  is  not  found  in  the  i 
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'ift,  they  are  rather  (harp  things  deliver’d  as  any 
er  charadkr  of  the  play  might  have  faid 
ism. 

Even  in  the  mad  fcenes,  we  know  from  ano- 
er  player’s  manner  of  conducfing  them,  that  the 
ajefty  of  the  monarch  may  be  kept  up  amidft 
wildefi:  Tallies  of  the  frantic  lunatic ;  but 
cly  the  beft  friends  of  Mr  Garrick  will  not 
pute  with  us,  that  in  this  whole  part  of  rhe 
y,  he  looks  as  like  a  mad  any  thing  elfe,  as 
ad  king  Shakefpear  has  every  where  kept  up 
ar^s  remembrance  of  his  regal  ftate  even  in  his 
oft  ravings ;  he  introduces  him  wi-h  the  or- 
ments  of  royalty  about  him,  tho’  made  of 
cds  and  ftraw,  and  makes  him  remember 
t  he  is  every  inch  a  king  :  But  ’tis  Shakefpear 
ly,  not  the  adlor  in  this  cafe  that  does  it : 
n  when  this  player  fays, 

hen  I  do  ftare,  fee  how  the  fubjeef  quakes, 
ardon  that  man’s  life —  What  was  ti  e  caufe  ? 
uitery — fhou  fli.;lt  not  die  !  Die  foradubery  ! 

;  the  wren  goes  to’t,  and  the  fmall  gilded 
engenders  in  my  fight.  Let  copulation  thrive  : 
r  Glofter^%  baftard  fon  was  kinder  to  his  father, 
n  were  my  daughters  got  i’the  lawful  bed. 
’t,  Luxury,  pell  mell,  for  I  want  foldicrs. 


The  judicious  obferver,  tho’  pleafed  with  the 
emphafis  laid  on  the  words,  tho’  cha'-m’d 
h  the  fpiiit  with  which  they  are  fpoken, 
cannot  but  obferve,  that  they  are  not  deli- 
’d  wuth  a  kingly  majedy  :  They  Teem  rather 
flights  of  a  man  whofe  madnefs  made  him 
cy  himfelf  a  monarch,  than  of  one  who  ever 
lly  was  fo. 
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We  mention  this  foible  of  this,  in  mofl:  thing 
inimitable  performer,  principally  for  the  fake  ^ 
the  growing  fet  of  players,  who  feem  to  thirl 
him  the  ftandard  of  perfedfion  in  every  thing.  Pe  ’ 
pie’s  faults  are  much  m_ore  eafily  imitated  th< 
their  beauties,  and  this  is  one  which  thofe  wl| 
are  fond  of  being  thought  like  Mr.  Garrl 
are  moft  apt  to  fall  into.  If  they  wou’d  for 
themfelves  on  the  judgment  of  others,  let  thei 
to  the  life,  fpirit,  and  vivacity  of  Mr  Garric. 
join  an  imitation  as  nearly  as  they  can  of  tl 
dignity  of  Mr. 

We  {hall 'not  be  thought  partial  to  this  gei 
tleman,  we  hope,  if  we  fay  that  no  man 
prefent  equals  himjor  perhaps  ev^er  did  in  th 
great  article  of  the  player’s  profefiion. 

How  eafily  do  we  perceive  in  him,  even  i 
this  very  fcene  of  Lear^  that  it  is  a  king  wl  i 
rails !  With  what  a  m^jefty  as  well  as  fliarpnei  i 
with  what  an  awful  feverity  does  he  cry  out,  j 

\ 

See  how  yon  Juflice  rails  on  that  fimple  thie  j 
Shake  ’em  together,  and  the  firft  that  drops  cu  l 
thief  or  jiiitice,  is  a  villain — Thou  hail  feen  \ 
farmer’s  dog  bark  at  a  beggar;  and  the  maj 
ran  away  from  the  cur  :  There  thou  might 
behold  the  great  image  of  authority — A  dog 
obey’d  in  office.  Thou  rafcal  beadle,  hold  tb 
heavv  hand  :  why  doft  thou  lalh  that  fl  rum  pet  I 
Thou  hotly  lufrs  to  enjoy  her  in  that  very  kin 
for  which  thou  v/hip’ll:  her.  Do,  do — The  judg 
that  femenc’d  her  has  been  before  hand  wit 
thee. 


W 
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We  may  obferve  that  in  thefe  parts  i  t  is 
joR  diincult  of  all  others  to  keep  up  a  true 
g[nity  ;  and  in  which,  with  the  utmoft  ad- 
ntages,  it  appears  lead  ftriking.  If  we  wou’d 
it  in  a  higher  light,  let  us  obferve  this  player 
the  pa;t  in  which  we  have  obferv’d  one  of 
e  greateft  actors  in  the  world  to  fail  in  this 
fpect,  that  of  Pierre  :  with  what  a  majefty  of 
portnient  does  he  introduce  that  character  on 
e  Rage,  censuring  himlelf  with  a  noble  feve- 
y  for  not  becoming  the  ave  g  t  of  an  injured 
op!e  ;  with  what  an  air  of  true  dignity  does 
tdl  Ja  " 


ter. 


I  am  a  rogue  as  well  as  they, 
fine  gay  bold-fac'd  villain  as  thou  fee’R  me ; 
is  true,  I  pay  my  debts  when  they  ’re  con¬ 
tracted  ; 

(teal  from  no  man,  wouM  not  cut  a  throat 
o  gain  admilBon  to  a  great  man’s  purfe 
r  a  whore’s  beJ  :  Pd  not  betray  my  iiiend 
o  get  his  place  or  fortune:  I  fcorn  to  flutter 
blown-upfool  above-me,  to  crufh  thewretch 
beneath  me, 

et-,  yaUter^i  for  all  this  I  am  a  vl’lain  ! 

Yes,  and  a  mod  notorious  viilain  ; 
o  fee  the  fufFerings  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
nJ  own  mv  felf  a  man  :  To  fee  our  fenators 

j 

lieat  the  deluded  people  wdth  a  (hew 
)f  liberty,  which  yet  they  never  tuite  of. 

'hey  fay  by  them*our  hands  are  free  from  fetters, 
et  whom  they  pleafe  they  lay  in  bafeft  bonds, 
ring  whom  they  pleafe  to  infamy  and  forrow^ ; 
rive  us  like  wrecks  dowm  the  rough  tide  of  power. 


I 
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While  there’s  no  hold  to  fave  us  from  defl:ru£tio 
All  that  bear  this  are  villains,  and  I  one, 

Not  to  roufe  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature. 

To  check  the  growth  of  thefe  domeftic  fpoilers. 
Who  make  us  flaves,  and  tell  us  ’tis  our  charter 

Perhaps  there  have  been  few  charadlers  f 
happily  introduc’d  to  us,  as  that  of  Pierre  is  b 
thefe  fentiments  \  v/e  fee  at  once  the  greatne 
of  foul  we  are  to  expecl  from  him  in  every  cir 
cumftance  that  ihali  follow  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
plays  the  part,  v/e  are  never  (hock’d  with  th 
abfenceof  that  greatnefsjeven  for  a  fingle  moment 
When  this  player  has  the  advantage  of  fuci 
a  charafter  as  Cato^  or  Baja%et^  his  talk  is  ea 
fier  in  this  v/ay  :  he  rifes  in  thofe  with  the  greatel 
eafe  to  a  dignity  that  a  charafler  of  this  morepri 
vate  rank  would  not  bear,  and  that  nobody  elf 
equals  :  but  there  is  yet  another  part  in  udiichh 
excels  even  his  dignity  in  thefe.  The  characle 
we  mean  is  Cornus  :  in  this,  thro’  the  whole  part 
he  is  fomething  more  than  man  :  the  majefty  c 
the  Deify  he  reprefents,  dwells  about  him  in  ever 
attitude,  and  in  the  pronouncing  every  period 
with  what  a  fuperior  greatnefs  does  he  introduc 
himfelf  to  us  by  his  manner  of  delivering  the  glo 
lious  lines  that  open  his  part. 

The  ftar  that  bids  the  fhepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heav’n  doth  hold, 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  fleep  Atlantic  ftream, 

While  the  flope  fun  his  upv/ard  beam 
Shoots  againft  the  dufky  pole. 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
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Of  his  chamber  in  the  eaft  5 
Mean-time  welcome  joy  and  feaft. 

Ai^.d  with  what  dignity,  after  the  fong  that  is 
rform’d  here,  does  he  go  on. 

We  that  are  of  purer  fire  ■ 

Imitate  the  ftarry  choir, 

Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  fpheres 
Lead  in  fwift  dance  the  months  and  years, 
he  founds,  the  feas,  and  all  their  finny  drove, 
ow  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move  j 
^hile  on  the  tawny  fands  and  Ihclves 
'rip  the  pert  fairies,  and  the  dapper  elves. 

H.s  nvocation  of  Coiytto^  which  fucceeds  this, 
deliver’d  with  equal  judgment  with  the  reft. 
Vh^n  lien  invoke  the  Divinity^  they  are  to  do 
with  tiie  utmoft  humility  and  awe;  but  the 
Iviyer,  here,  remembers  that  he  is  only  addrefTing 
3  an  equal ;  himfelf  a  deity^  and  the  imaginary 
eing  he  addreffes  to,  no  more.  ’Tis  therefore  a 
eculiar  mark  of  his  judgment,  as  we  have  ob- 
^rv’d,  not  a  blemifh  in  his  playing,  as  fome  have 
jppos’d,  that  he  here  keeps  up  all  the  dignity 
e  had  fet  out  v’ith,  and  in  the  fame  fpirit  in  which 
le  had  before  fpoke,  continues, 

lail,  goddefs  of  noflurnal  fport, 

-)ark-vcird  Cotytic^  t’  whom  the  fecret  flame 
Df  midnight  torches  burns,  myfterious  dame, 
t\^ho  ne’er  art  call’d,  but  wdien  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darknefs  fpits  her  thickeft  gloom. 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 

Stay  thy  cloudy  Ebon  chair, 

Wherein  thou  rid’ft  with  Hecate^  and  befriend 
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Us,  thy  vow’d  priefls,  till  utmoft  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out^ 
Ere  the  babling  eaftern  fcout, 

1  he  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  fteep, 

From  her  cabin’d  loop-hole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tale  fun  defcry 
Our  conceard  folemnitv. 


The  manner  in  which  he  makes  love  to  th 
lady,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reft.  He  is  pailionatel 
enamour’d  of  her ;  but  then  he  courts  her  no 
With  iupplicatiohs,  but  with  promifes  ;  he  give 
her  reafjns  for  complying  with  him,  rathe 
than  entreaties  to  do  lo  \  and  this  in  a  tone  am 
manner  becoming  a  fuperior,  not  an  inferior 
in  fhort,  he  makes  love  in  a  very  moving  am 
almoft  compulfive  way  ;  but  that  rather  as  a 
than  a  Mortal, 


To  fum  up  the  praife  of  this  quality  in  the  per¬ 
former  we  are  mentioning  In.  this  part,  we  fhaf 
not  fcruple  to  atHrm,  that  if  any  thing  claims  the 
title  of  being  the  greatefi:  fentence,  and  moil  no¬ 
bly  pronounc’d  of  any  on  the  Englifo  theatre,  it  u 
that  threat  of  Comus  to  the  lady,  where,  on  her 
offering  to  get  up  to  leave  him,  he  tells  her. 


Nay,  lady,  fit — -If  I  but  wave  this  \vand, 

Your  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  alabafter. 

And  you  a  ftatue  :  or,  as  Daphne  was,  . 

Root-bound,  who  fled  Apollo. 

% 

The  mpjefty  of  this  menace  will  perhaps  al¬ 
ways  lofe  half  its  pov.-er,  when  fpokeh  by  any  body 
but  the  perfon  we  are  celebrating  for  it. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  general  rules  for  the  deportment 
f  the  acSor,  where  no  peculiar  occafion  calls  for 
efl-ures  ;  but  in  many  Icenes  of  tragedy,  ancVpar- 
icularly  in  many  of  thofe  of  the  greatcft  tender- 

tpefs,  or  of  the  mofl:  violent  emotions  of  the  foul, 
^[rom  whatever  caufe,  the  adlor  isabfolved  from  his 
eneral  injundiion,  and  is  expedted  not  only  to 
Ijife  every  proper  gefture  in  its  utmoft  force,  that 
an  mark  to  the  audience  any  paffion,  any  afFec- 
'on  of  the  foul  ^  but  he  muft  even  have  recourfe 
o  many  others  which  have  no  regular  fignifica- 
ion  in  their  own  nature,  and  yet  ferve  to  keep 
p  the  life  and  fpirit  of  the  adlion.  It  is  not  to 
e  underfiood,  however,  that  every  paffionate 
art  in  tragedy.  necelTarily  demands  all  thefe  ailif- 
ances  ;  it  is  even  true,  on  the  contrary,  that 
bme  of  the  greatefl:  and  moft  afFedling  feenes  we 
now  of,  require  no  geftures  at  all ;  many  of  them 
ould  be  render’d  ridi-iulous  by  them  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  more  juft  to  tell  the  greateft  adtor 
f  one  of  our  houfes,  that  Othello  would  be  more 
Othello  with  more  geftures,  than  to  inform  a  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  other,  that  Romeo  and  Cajlallo 
would  exprefs  fome  of  their  moft  tender  feenes 
much  better  if  their  arms  had  a  little  more  reft 
allow’d  them. 

Thofe  geftures  which  tragedy  allows  as  orna- 
mentative,  rather  than  exprcillve,  are  vaftly  more 
under  the  command  of  art  than  the  others  ;  as 
they  have  no  meaning  in  themfclves,  the  player 
gives  them  juft  fuch  as  he  pleafes  by  the  look  he 
adds  to  them  :  thefe  are  amufing,  but  the  others 
are  infinitely  more  important,  as  they  regard  that 
greateft  of  all  confiderations  to  the  judicious 
player,  the  truth  of  adlion. 
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An  audience  will  expert  that  the  geftures  of  jj 
performer,  even  when  they  exprefs  nothing. I 
fhould  ys-t  have  an  air  ofexprefiion  and  meaning 
and  particularly  that  they  feould  feem  eafy  anc 
natural,  not  Itudy’d,  elaborate,  and  pradfis’d.  Ir. 
thoie  cnaracfers  which  are  meant  moft  of  all  tc 
intereff  an  audience,  every  motion  fhould  keep 
up  an  air  of  dignity  ;  and  not  only  in  thefe,  but 
in  every  other  psrt,  they  fhould  be  occafionally 
varied.  When  they  continue  the  fame  through¬ 
out  lev^erai  feenes,  the  audience  cannot  but  look 


on  tnem  as  the  habits  of  the  man  who  adfs,  not 
as  the  efFecls  of  imprelnons  given  him  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fituations  arid  circumftances  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  is  reprefenting. 

i  o  tneie  rules  we  may  add  another  more  ge¬ 
neral  one.  1  he  player  ought  to  ufe  more  oi 
fewer  geftures  of  every  kind,  according  to  the 
t^fte  or  the  nation  in  v/hich  he  performs.  In 
France  he  Ihould  ufe  greacly  more  than  in  Eng- 
land  \  and  in  England  more  than  in  Italy, 

One  farther  remark  may  ferve  to  clofe  this 
chapter.  There  are  fome  characters  (to  the 
Jionour  cf  our  poets  be  it  fpoken,  they  are  prin¬ 
cipally  in  our  farces,  particularly  in  thofe  which 
«.:e  bon  owed  iiom  the  Evench'^  v^  hich  have  been 
invented  cut  or  mere  caprice  and,  wantonnefs  of 
fancy,  ana  iiave  nothing  in  real  life  that  is  at  all 
Lxve  them.  J  ne  actor  has  here  no  fure  rules  to 


go  DV. 


no  model  to  form  hi'^  ^ 


^  iis  criaracxer  upon 

vv  LiiCie  ever^  among  rnanKind  fuch  a  monfie 
as  the  Msck-Dccfor  ?  and  what  is  the  pbyer  tod< 
vA'io  is  to  represent  a  thing  that  does  not  exift 
Cor  wav  of  judging  of  the  performer  in  this  caf 
IS,  ufualiy,  by  comparing  him  with  the  playe 
whom  we  remember  tc  have  laft  perform’d  th< 
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ame  charafter  with  fuccefs ;  no  matter  whether 
le  were  riaht  or  wrong,  we  jut^ge  that  bcft  for 
^ver  after  which  is  moft  like  what  he  did.  The 
udicious  player,  who  takes  up  a  charaftcr  of  this 
cind,  is  therefore  to  make  it  his  firft  care  not  to 
liffer  too  much  from  the  laft  perfon  who  excelled 
n  it.  Perhaps  the  only  way  to  pleafe  the  greater 
)art  of  an  audience  as  well  as  he  did,  is  to  copy 

fiis' faults :  if  even  this  is  iieceflary,  it  muft  be  in 
bme  degree  at  leaf!:  fubmitted  to ;  fince,  in  gene- 
'a!,  the  more  like  the  new  adfor’s  play  is  to  what 
he  people  have  been  ufed  to,  the  better  they  will 
5e  pleas’d  wuth  it. 

CHAP.  IV. 


On  the  Truth  of  Recitation, 

T  will  not  avail  that  the  action  of  a  player  fs 
_  ever  fo  jufl,  fo  judicious  and  exprelTive,  if  his 
ielivery,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  call’d,  his 
■ccitation  be  faulty.  When  the  performer  has  a 
udicious  audience  to  act  before,  it  is  in  vain  for 
lim  to  expefl  applaufe  for  pleafing  the  eyes,  if  he 
loes  not  at  the  fame  time  pleafe  the  ears  and  the 
inderftanding. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  paflages  in  the  antient 
.vriters  which  prove,  that  the  delivery  of  their 
Iramatic  writings  was  not  left  to  the  diferetion  of 
he  aftors,  but  was  determined  bv  note  and  mea- 
ure.  That  this  was  the  c..fe  is  pretty  certain  ; 
>ut  perhaps  it  is  yet  to  be  determin’d,  v/hether  a 
:hcatrical  reprefentation  would  be  the  better  cr  the 
werfe  for  the  addition  of  fo  firici  a  regular. ty. 

A  very  emlneiit  wri-'.cr.  the  Abbe  CcniUllac^  in 
lix^EJfay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knvidedge,,  is  of 

I  6  opinion^ 
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opinion,  that  if  the  tones  and  cadences  of  tht| 
voice  of  our  comic  aftors  Vv^ere  to  be  regulatec 
by  the  lavvs  of  muffck,  the  performances  wouk 
be  infinitely  more  pleafing  than  they  are  at  pre- 
fent ;  but  it  (hould  fecm  that  in  this  cafe,  theii 
recitation  would  be  in  a  kind  of  fong,  and  w( 
fhould  at  leaft  be  reduced  to  hear  our  fprightliefi 
fentiments  deliver’d  in  fomething  like  the  recita« 
live  of  an  opera ;  a  fort  of  mufick  which  thof 
v/ho  zo  to  an  entertainment  in  which  they  ex- 
peff  their  ears  only  to  be  charm’d,  and  that  ever 
at  the  exoence  of  their  under (tandina:,  hav( 
enough  to  do  to  reconcile  themfelves  to,,  undei 
the  name  either  of  fpeaking  or  finging.  Surel} 
we  fhould  not  eafily  bring  ourfelves  to  fuppofe 
that  a  part  was  well  play’d  becaufe  it  was  wel 
fung;  It  is  to  be  allow’d  indeed,  that  the  notei 
of  the  mufick  not  leaving  the  finger  at  liberty  tc 
choofe  his  own  tones  and  cadences,  he  is  not 
in  the  fame  danger  that  the  player  is  of  choofin^ 
wrong  ones :  but  all  that  playing  could  gain  b) 
mufick  of  the  very  befc  kind  being  adapted  to  it- 
would  be,  at  the  utmofi:,  no  more  than  the  ad¬ 
ditional  power  which  mufick  has  in  irfelf  of  ex- 
prefiing  the  different  paffions  by  its  determinate 
founds  3  and  this,  tho’  a  vafl  deal  has  been  faidin 
favour  of  the  antient  mufick  about  it,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  prefent  to  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  forc« 
and  exprefnon  that  mufe  be  loif by  a  good  fpeak- 
er’s  being;  deny’d  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  the 
v/ords  of  the  author  in  his  recitation. 

The  ableft judges  feem  to  give  it  in  favourof mere 
fpeaking  ;  and  others,  when  they  have  faid  all  the 
fine  things  they  can  of  recitative  mufick,  are  oblig’c 
to  alio  rV  that  it  has  declamatory  fpeaking  for  its 

foundation.] 
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jundatlon  ;  nay,  they  even  own,  that  it  has  no 
eal  exprefTion  but  what  it  borrows  from  the  voice 
A^hich  delivers  the  words  that  its  mufick  is  adapted 
o:  and  it  is  another  unlucky  obfervation,  that  the 
ame  notes  may  ferve  very  well  for  different  words, 
ind  thofe  of  very  different  fenfe  and  meaning. 

It  is  to  be  added  to  all  this,  that  let  the  mufick 
)e  ever  fo  well  adapted  to  the  paflions  concern’d, 
et  it  be  ever  fo  exprefllve,  and  let  it  be  ever  fo 
perfedlly  perform’d  by  the  finging  adlor,  the 
world  will  never  allow  that  a  fcene  thus  fung  to 
an  audience,  will  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
reality,  and  fuftain  that  illufion  which  is  the  life 
of  all  playing,  nearly  fo  well  as  one  in  which  the 
players  fpeak  in  their  natural  voice  and  accent. 

The  Abbe  du  Bos^  another  Frenchman^  who  has 
written  with  great  fuccefs  on  poetry  and  painting, 
has  deliver’d  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  figures 
taught  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  players, 
as  their  guides  and  directors  in  the  delivery  of  the 
words  of  the  poet,  were  not  properly  mufical 
notes,  but  were  a  kind  of  marks  and  fignatures 
intended  to  exprefs  thofe  elevations  and  depref- 
fions,  and  the  other  changes  of  the  voice  which 
the  pafiions  occafion,  in  fome  degree,  in  com¬ 
mon  converfation.  We  know  the  refpecl  that  is 
due  to  the  character  of  this  writer,  but  we  can  • 
by  no  means  fubferibe  to  his  opinion.  He  fup- 
pofes  that  it  is  pollible  to  afeertain  the  ftrength 
and  expreflion  of  the  tones  of  the  voice  as  agitated 
by  the  paffions,  and  to  proportion  their  degrees 
by  rule,  according  to  the  degree  ot  the  emotion 
of  the  mind,  which  they  are  to  be  fuppes’d  to 
arife  from  ;  but  all  this  is  fairly  overchrown  by 
the  bffore-mention’d  Condillac^  who  has  demon- 
ftratecl,  beyoncf  all  contradiction,  they  can  never 
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be  thus  determin’d,  as  to  their  ftrength  ;  nor  eve) 
regulated  by  the  proportion  they  bear  to  othe; 
given  tones,  which  was  the  grand  rule  the  Abbt 
du  Bos  had  eftablifh’d  for  the  afcertalning  then 
value. 

There  is  not  more  falfity  in  this  hypothefi* 


of  the  learned  author,  than  in  his  other  great 
fuppofition.  That  nature  has  allotted  only  one 
true  tone  of  voice  for  the  expreflion  of  every 
fingle  paffion. 

This  is  an  error  that  requires  very  little  trouble 
in  the  refuting  :  Every  man  has  a  peculiar  voice 
by  which  he  may  be  known  from  everv  other 
man  in  the  v/orld,  tho’  his  perfon  be  not  feen  \ 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  every  one  has  his 
own  peculiar  inflexion  of  voice,  by  which  he  ex- 
preffes  the  impreffions  which  he  feels,  and  wdrich 
conveys  the  idea  he  intends  by  it  to  others,  onJy 
as  it  differs  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  voice  ia 
plain  fpeaking. 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  but  the  different 
inflexions  which  arife  from  the  fame  impreffion 
in  the  voices  of  different  men,  have  fometbing 
in  common  to  them  all ;  but  it  inuft  be  alfo  al- 
low^ed,  that  thev  neceffarily  differ  according;  to 
the  different  organs  of  the  perfon  who  expreffes 
himfelfbv  them  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ac- 
cent  and  cadence  of  any  particular  nation,  tho’ 


it  carry  v/ith  it  fomething:  that  diffino-ui flies  it  ia 


every  fpeaker  from  the  accent  of  ail  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  yet  varies  almoif  infinitely 


ne  world, 

in  the  different  perfons  who  fpeak  the  dialects  of 
the  feveral  provinces. 

The  tones  of  voice  which  fall  under  tlie  con- 
fideratioii  of  the  accor  have,  befides  all  thefe  va¬ 
rieties,  many  others,  which  aiife  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar 
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lar  characters  of  the  perfons  who  exprefs  them- 
elves  by  them.  The  anger  of  fome  men  is  a  fort 
hunder,  which  makes  ten  thoufand  times  more 
ihoife  than  is  proportion’d  to  the  mifchief  it  does  j 
Fwhile  that  of  others  is  a  fort  of  ftill  fire  fmo- 
her’d  under  the  afhes,  which  throws  out  no  flames, 
)ut  which  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it'  gives 
10  notice  of  the  effeCts  it  is  ready  to  produce. 

It  will  be  eafily  feen  from  thefe  obfervations, 
ihat  the  art  of  delivering  a  fentiment  juftly,  or, 
we  otherwife  call  it,  the  truth  of  recitation, 
.|:an  never  be  treated  methodically,  or  deliver’d 
]|n  the  form  of  a  fcience.  In  order  to  this,  it 
rvould  be  necefiary  to  lay  down  as  many  fets  of 
ules,  as  nature  has  given  to  mankind  tones  of 
voice,  and  different  manners  of  expreffmg  the 
fame  impreffion.  All  the  leffons  that  the  ableft 
inftruCfor  would  be  able  to  give  upon  this  art, 
would  be  of  no  more  ufe  to  the  performer,  for 
whofe  afliftance  they  were  intended,  than  the 
Jefcription,  if  it  were  poffible  to  defcribc  it,  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Cibber  engages  our 
affeCiion,  our  tears,  in  the  charaCler  of  Monimiay 
j(in  which  fhe  feems  infpir’d  with  the  very  genius 
bf  the  author  who  wrote  the  part,  and  with  the 
jvery  foul  of  the  heroine  whom  fhe  reprefents) 
would  be  to  another  aCtrefs,  who  v/ould  wifn  to 
fu^ceed  by  imitation  of  that  manner,  tho’ without 
the  genius  or  the  foul  that  gave  exiflence  to  it  in* 
the  original. 

If  we  would  attempt  to  give  the  moft  infallible 
of  all  rules  to  the  other  performers,  for  the  avoid¬ 
ing  all  Falfe  cadences,  all  improper  tones  in  their 
delivery,  and  for  giving  us  truth  of  recitation  in 
every  fentcncc,  it  ought  to  be  by  advifi.ng  them 

to 
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to  follow  the  example  of  that  aflrefs,  anc 
fpeak  as  nearly  as  itiay  be  in  the  manner  fhe  does, 
when  fhe  performs  parts,  which  have  fomc 
refemblance  to  thofe  which  they  are  to  reprefent, 
Nothing  could  be  more  defirable,  in  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  our  adlorSj  than  attempts  of  this  kind  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  difficult,  not  to  fay  impof- 
fible,  than  to  fucceed  to  any  great  degree  in  them-. 
We  can  no  more,  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  ap¬ 
propriate  to  ourfelves  all  the  inflexions  of  voice 
that  we  have  admired  in  another  perfon,  than  we 
can  invariably,  for  a  long  time  together,  fpeak 
in  an  accent  that  is  not  natural  to  us.  All  that 
can  be  pretended  to  in  this  way,  with  any  degree 
of  fuccefs,  is  to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  that  may 
be  done,  certain  of  the  finer  and  more  ftriking 
cadences  of  thofe  performers,  whofe  natural  tone 
of  voice  is  mcft  like  that  of  the  perf  o  n  is  to 
attempt  the  imitation  :  as  to  therefl:,  nature  alone 
can  didfate  v/hat  will  be  motT:  expreffive  ;  and  the 
fenfe  of  what  is  to  be  fpoken  is  the  only  inffruclor 
which  can  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  that  eloquent 
magick  of  founds,  bv  which  the  player  is  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  his  audience  a  1  thofe  emotions  which  it  is 
his  bufinefs  to  make  them  feel. 

The  principal  of  all  thefe  fecrets  is,  not  to  em¬ 
ploy  indifferently  thofe  cadences,  whxh  tho’  they 
are  fomething  alike  in  found,  yet  are  different 
enough  to  be  made,  with  proper  management,', 
the  means  of  diflinguifhing  very  different  pafiions. 
The  tones  of  the  voice,  under  the  command  of 
■  the  adfor,  may  be  rang’d  under  different  genera,  : 
each  of  v/hich  is  compos’d  of  a  number,  of  fpe*- , 
cies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ! 
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[Tiitive  colours  divides  itfelf  into  a  multitude  of 
lifFerent  {hades. 

We  may  regard,  for  exampre,  that  tone  by 
which  we  exprefs  authority  and  that  by 
which  we  exprefs  pride,  as  both  belonging  to  the 
ame  genus  ;  But  yet  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two 
lave  their  differences  one  from  the  other.  By 
the  firfl,  ws  very  frequently  exprefs  no  more 
han  the  juft  fenfe  which  we  have  of  our  own 
, dignity  ;  but  by  the  other,  we  are  always  to  be 
underftood  to  carry  the  opinion  we  have  of  our 
grcatnefs,  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
reality. 

The  tone  of  voice,  peculiar  to  the  fimple  crea¬ 
ture  who  difclofes  all  his  heart  to  every  body  he 
meets,  is  very  like  that  in  which  the  prudent  but 
ingenuous  man  declares  the  truth  in  any.aflair  he 
s  interrogated  upon.  They  are  both  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  fame  genus  ;  but  it  w^ould  be  an 
egregious  blunder  to  ufe,  or  to  underftand,  one  of 
them  for  the  other.  The  firft  is  the  tone  of  a 
weak  perfon,  who  having  neither  underftanding 
nor  refolution  enough  to  conceal  his  fentiments, 
reveals  every  thought  of  his  heart,  even  in  cafes 
where  it  is  his  intereft  that  they  {hould  be  un« 


*  It  may  be  imagined  by  fome,  that  we  are  here  con¬ 
tradicting  ourfelves  on  this  head  j  and  that  after  having 
a/Terted  that  there  may  be  feveral  true  and  juft  tones  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  fame  paflion,  we  are  here  admitting  only 
one  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  greatnefs  which  a  man  in  au¬ 
thority  carries  always  about  him.  We  muft  obferve,  that 
we  here  ufe  the  term  collectively  ;  and  mean,  tho’  we 
:  peak  in  the  fingular  number,  every  tone  that  is  proper  to 
exprefs  the  fewiment  in  queftion  3  and  the  reader  is  defired 
to  underftand  the  fame,  in  regard  to  all  the  other  tones 
W'hich  we  are  about  to  mention. 


I 


known : 
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Known  :  the  other  is  a  fign  of  candour,  not 
weaknefs  or  folly  ;  and  is  generally  the  attribute  1 
of  thofe  perfons  who  are  fuiKciently  mafters  of ’5 
themfelves  to  be  able  to  difguife  their  manner  of  || 
thinking,  or  even  their  fenfibility  of  accidents  ad-  j 
verfe  or  fortunate,  but  whofe  innate  honour  and 
virtue  v/ill  not  fufFer  them  to  betray  the  truth.  } 

There  are  feme  tones  of  the  voice  which  are  | 
to  be  varied  even  under  the  fame  genus.  The  j 
figure  of  fpeech,  which  we  call  irony,  may  be 
equdlly  didlated  to  us  by  anger,  by 'contempt,  or  i 
by  mere  mirth  and  good  humour  ;  but  the  ironi¬ 
cal  tone  of  voice,  which  is  proper  for  the  ex- 1 
preffing  one  of  thefe  kind  of  fentiments,  is  by  , 
no  means  proper  to  explain  curfelves  by,  when ' 
we  mean  either  of  the  other  tv/o. 

Love  and  friendihip,  in  the  fame  manner,  fre* 
quently  fpeak  the  fame  language  ;  but  the  tone 
of  voice  by  which  they  are  to  be  expreffed,  is  by 
no  means  the  fame  :  even  the  tones  in  which  the 
various  kinds  of  friendfcip  itfelf  are  to  be  deli¬ 
ver’d,  differ  extremely  from  one  another.  That 
by  which  a  father  exprefl'es  his  tend  erne  fs  and 
care  for  his  favourite  fon,  is  very  different  from 
that  by  which  the  fentiments  of  one  friend  are 
expreffed  to  another  no  way  related  to  him. 
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CHAP.  V. 

JFhai  ought  to  be  the  Manner  of  Recitation  in 

Comedy. 


Excepting  only  a  very  few  inftances, 
in  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  player  to 
bntertain  his  audience  with  an  affedled  and  inten¬ 
tionally  ridiculous,  declamatory  manner,  nothing 
Lin  comedy  is  to  be  deliver’d  in  the  way  of  decla- 
:mation.  It  is  a  general,  and,  allowing  only  for 
very  few  exceptions,  an  indifpenfible  rule,  that 
the  adtor,  in  comedy,  is  to  recite  as  naturally  as 
poiTible  :  he  is  to  deliver  v;hat  he  has  to  fay, ’in 
the  very  fame  manner  that  he  would  have  fpoken 
it  ofF  the  ftage,  if  he  had  been  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftanccs  in  real  life  that  the  perfon  he  repre- 
fen's  is  plac’d  in. 

There  is  much  Icfs  difficulty  in  con^’orming  to 
this  rule,  in  fpeaking  the  parts  in  thofe  comedies 
which  are  written  in  what  is  now  the  ufual  and 
natural  manner,  that  is,  in  profe,  than  there 
was  in  delivering  the  author’s  language  in  the 
fame  natural  manner,  when  an  abfurd  cuftoin 
had,  an  age  or  tw^o  ago,  made  it  necelTary  for  the 
author  to  throw  many  at  leafi,  if  not  all  his 
fpeeches,  into  verfe.  In  France  the  fame  fpecies 
ot  folly,  in  a  great  meafure,  IHII  reigns  ;  and  tho’ 
it  is  the  interell  of  the  adfors  there,  if  they  know 
the  value  of  their  reputation,  to  fpeak,  for  this 
reafon,  nothing  but  profe,  and  notwithftanding 
that  among  whole  companies  of  their  comedians, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thino;  not  to  have  fo  much  as 
one  perfon  who  can  fpeak  verfe  decently  ;  yet  the 
whole  company  generally  prefer  the  plays  writ¬ 
ten 
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ten  in  verfe;  and  this  for  no  better  reafon,  than 
that  their  parts  in  them  are  more  eafily  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  French  audiences  alfo  greatly  help  forward 
this  falfe  tafte,  as  the  2:eneralitv  of  them  never 
fail  to  give  the  preference  to  a  comedy  written  in 
verfe,  tho’  the  poet  has  evidently  both  cramp’d 
himfelf,  and  thrown  a  thoufand  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  performer  by  wTiting  it  fo. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  treatife  of  this  kind 
to  determine,  whether  the  laws  of  poetry,  fo 
far  as  they  regard  verliiication,  belong  to  come¬ 
dy,  properly  fo  call’d,  or  not ;  or  whether  there 
are  fome,  and  only  fome  cafes  in  which  they 
may,  or  ought  to  be  admitted.  Perhaps  the  ju¬ 
dicious  reader  of  thofe  comedies  that  have  been 
written  in  it,  will  find,  that  one  great  reafon  for 
the  author’s  adding  this  tinfel  to  his  piece,  has 
been  his  wanting  fterling  merit  to  recommend  it ; 
and  that  one  great  thing  that  difcountenanc’d 
profe,  among  thofe  writers  who  fet  it  on  foot,  was', 


that  as  it  had  only  the  wit  it  contain’d  to  recom¬ 


mend  it,  there  requir’d  more  of  that  valuable 
commodity  in  it,  than  v/here  there  was  fomeihing 
that  might  amufe  the  ear  without  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  rhyme 
and  meafure  always  tend  to  take  off  greatly  from 
the  air  of  truth,  nature  and  reality,  which  the 
ciilogtue  would  otherwife  have.  In  confequence 

A 

of  this,  the  actor’s  principal  care  and  ftudy  ought 
to  be,  wherever  he  is  eiicumber’d  with  thefe 
fecters,  to  break  the  one,  and,  as  much  as  pof- 
lible,  fink  and  lofe  the  other  in  the  reciting. 
Several  of  our  Shakefpear  s  and  Ben  Johrifon's 
plays  have  paffages  in  rhyme  and  meafure,  in 
fome  parts  \  and  that  excellent  compefition  Ca¬ 
mus 
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f  nus  abounds  too  much  in  them,  in  the  charadler 
jf  the  God  of  Revels ;  yet,  to  the  honour  of  W- 
t>one  and  Comus,  we  mean  when  Mr.  ^uin  re- 
^refents  thofe  charadlers,  perhaps  it  has  not  been  . 
bund  out  by  any  body,  that  has  not  read  as  well 
jas  feen  thofe  pieces,  that  there  is  a  line  in  mea¬ 
sure,  or  a  fingle  rhyme  in  either  of  them. 

I  We  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  great 

i)layer’s  delivering  the  invocation  to  Cotytto^  in  his 
:hara(Sler  of  Comus  in  another  place,  and  that  on 
mother  account.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  this 
s  one  of  thofe  paflages  in  Comus  where  the  rhyme 
)reaks  in  upon  the  folemnity  and  fenfe,  and  in 
which  Mr.  ^in  wholly  finks  it  upon  us  ;  deli- 
jvering  the  words  in  their  natural  periods,  with- 
lout  regard  either  to  the  jingle  or  to  the  meafure  ; 
except  that  he  preferves  fo  much  of  the  laft  as  is 
enough,  without  rendering  his  delivery  forc’d  or 
ftifF,  to  keep  up  a  peculiar  fmoothnefs  and  ma- 
je(Iy  in  it.  ^ 

Another  inftance,  in  the  fame  piece,  is  his 
courting  the  lady  as  fhe  fits  in  the  enchanted  chair. 
The  poet  has  thrown  every  thing  that  he  here 
delivers,  into  rhyme  and  a  peculiar  meafure,  but 
Mr.  ^uin  finks  both  in  a  great  degree  upon  us, 

I  and  by  that  means  gives  a  majefty  to  the  fenfe 
that  it  wants  in  every  mouth  befide.  Who,  as 
!  we  before  obferv’d,  that  had  not  read  the  piece^ 
would  find  out  the  rhymes  as  he  fpeaks  this ; 


j  Hence,  loathed  melancholy, 

Qf  Cerberus  and  blackeft  midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

’Mongit  horrid  fhapes,  and  Ihrieks  and  fighs  un¬ 
holy. 

Find  out  fome  uncouth  cell 


Where 
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Where  brooding  darknefs  fpreads  his  jealousi^ing?. 
And  the  night- raven  fings. 

There,  under  Ebon  fliades,  and  lov^- brow’d  rocks,  i 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  deep  Cimmerian  darknefs  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddefs  fair  and  free. 

In  heav’n  yclep’d,  Euphrofyne, 

And  by  men,  heart-eafing  mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 

With  two  fifter- graces  more, 

To  ivy- crowned  Bacchus  bore, 

Hafte  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jeft  and  youthful  jollity  : 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wdles  ; 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  fleek. 

Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 

And  laughter  holding  both  his  fides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantaftic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  fweet  Liberty. 

The  fpirit  with  which  this  player  delivers  this 
truly  poetical  fpeech,  is  fuch,  as  perhaps  never 
was,  or  will  be  equal’d  ;  and  we  hardly  know 
whether  moft  to  admire,  that  or  his  judgment, 
in  the  peculiar  article  we  have  been  treating  of, 
the  making  us  lofe  the  rhyme,  w^hich  here  would 
add  a  ftilFnefs  to  w^hat  ihe  poet  meant,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  freefi:  fpeech  in  the  world.  There  ^ 
another,  in  the  fame  fcene,  yet  more  feverely 
loaded  with  the  double  chain  of  rhyme  and* 
meafure ;  it  is  even  thrown  into  the  ftan- 
za’s  and  alternate  rhyme  of  a' ballad  i  yet  the- 


A  C  T  O  r: 

iTt  'of  this  player  almoft  entirely  throws  ofFboth 
land  gives  the  true  force  and  dignity  to  the  fenti- 
jinent  contained  in  it,  that  it  would  have  had  if 
deliver’d  in  profc.  The  paflage  we  mean  is,  his 

iddrefs  to  the  lady  after  the  entertainment  his 
magic  had  given  her. 

j  Call:  thine  eyes  around  and  fee 
How  from  ev’ry  element, 

Nature’s  fweets  are  cull’d  for  thee. 

And  her  choiceft  bleflings  fent. 

Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  combine 
To  compofc  the  rich  repaft  ; 
i  Their  aid  the  diftant  feafons  join, 

To  court  thy  fmell,  thy  fight,  thy  tafte. 

I  Hither  fummer,  autumn,  fpring, 

:  Hither  all  your  tributes  bring  j 
Hereon  bended  knee  be  feen 
'  ‘Doing  homage  to  your  queen. 

If  we  would  fee  a  beauty  of  this  kind,  fet  off 
m  Its  true  light  and  value  by  comparifon,  let  us 
xecollea  the  under  players  ading  in  one  of  Lee’s 
'kragedies.  Whoever  has  feen  Hannibal's  Over- 
prouj  has  found  that  fome,  tho’  very  good  players, 
and  particularly  excellent  in  their  charafters  there* 
have  not  the  addrefs  to  keep  the  unnatural  jingle 
pf  the  rhyme  out  of  their  ears,  even  in  fome  of 
pe  moft  paffionate  fcenes  ;  but  the  fubalterns 
never  fail  to  give  it  us  ftrong  at  every  tenth  fyl- 
iable,  let  the  fenfe  fare  as  it  can.  The  'Tag,  in 

the  Orphan,  famous  for  haying  been  fpoke  in  this 
jhianner, 

1 

To  his  temptation  lewdly  fhe  inclin’d 
iler  foul,  and  for  an  apple  damn’d  mankind, 

was 
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was  alfo  for  a  long  time  deliver’d,  by  fucceflivc 
players,  with  fuch  a  religious  obfervance  of  the 
rhyme,  that  there  was  almoft  as  abfolute  a  flop 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  lines,  as  at  that  of  the  other. 

A  more  modern  inftance,  and  one  v/hich  we 
wifli  to  fee  mended,  as  it  is  of  the  number  of  the 
few  things  that  difpleafe  us  in  a  very  pleafing  play, 
'  is  that  of  the  Fr'lar  in  Ro?neo  and  Juliet^  who  en¬ 
ters,  at  his  morning  employ  of  gathering  medicinal 
herbs  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  with  thefe  lines. 

The  grey-ey’d  morn  fniiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Cheq’ring  the  eaftern  clouds  with  (freaks  of  light  5 
Now  ere  the  fun  advance  his  burning  eye 
The  day  to  chear,  or  night’s  dank  dew  to  dry, 

I  mufl  fill  up  this  ofier  cage  of  ours 

With  potent  herbs,  and  precious  juiced  flow’rs. 

Mighty  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  herbs,  trees,  (tones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 

For  nought  fo  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 

But  to  the  earth  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give ; 

Nor  ought  fo  good  but,  (train’d  from  its  fair  ufe. 

Revolts  to  vice,  and  (tumbles  on  abufe. 

✓ 

The  poet,  according  to  the  fa(hion  of  the 
times,  has  thrown  this  into  rhyme ;  but  we  do 
not  want  the  player  to  put  us  in  continual  mind 
of  that  b!emi(h,  or  to  preferve  what  we  wi(h  bad 
not  been  exhibited  :  we  dare  pronounce  it,  that 
if  the  actor  we  have  mentioned  before  had  thefe 
lines  to  fpeak,  their  fenfe  would  afFedt  the  au¬ 
dience  as  much  more  than  it  at  prefent  does,  as 
the  rhvme  would  be  lefs  diftinguifh’d. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


['bether  Tragedy  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  fpoke  in  a 

declamatory  manner. 

I^ERHAPS,  among  all  the  queftlons  that 
i  have  been  or  may  be  ftarted  upon  the  fub- 
^  of  the  player’s  profeflion,  there  is  no  one 
;Out  which  the  woVld  is  lefs  agreed  than 
Whether  or  not  declamation  be  a  proper 
nner  of  fpeaking  for  the  performer  in  tragedy  ? 
e  occafion  of  all  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
wich  we  meet  with  on  this  head,  however,  ra- 
Uv  arifes  from  difputes  about  words  than  about 
tngs;  and  many  who  ftrenuoufly  oppofe  the 
crifions  of  one  another  on  the  fubjeft,  only  do 
ibecaufe  they  underftand  the  terms  declamatory 
declamation  in  a  diflPerent  fenfe  frorn  one  an- 
cier, 

Thofe  who  argue  the  moft  ftrongly  againft  this 
linner  of  delivery  in  tragedy,  in  general  |under- 
imd  by  declamatory  fpeaking,  that  unmeaning 
ijitation,  tliat  unnatural  and  monotonous  deli- 
my  which  too  many  of  our  feeond  rate  players 
Ive  fallen  into ;  and  which,  as  it  is  not  didfated 
11  nature,  may  indeed  deafen  and  weary  ihe  ears 
|in  audience,  but  can  never  fpeak  either  to  the 
erftanding  or  to  the  heart, 
eclamatory  fpeaking  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
ifli’d  from  every  part,  from  every  kind  of 
edv  ;  but  our  modern  criticks,  who,  to  avoid 
extreme,  run  into  the  other  contrary  one  of 
rting  that  the  verfe  of  tragedy  can  never  be 
too  familiarly,  or  brought  too  near  to  com- 
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man  converfation,  forget  that  they  are  by  t 
means  robbing  the  tragic  mufe  of  a  great  part 
her  native  and  appropriated  majefty,  which 
many  cafes,  tho’  not  in  all,  is  to  be  kept  up 
the  dignity  of  accent  in  the  fpeaker.  There  w 
a  time  indeed  when  every  thing  in  tragedy,  if 
was  but  the  delivering  a  common  meiTage,  v 
fpoken  in  high  heroics  ;  but  of  late  years  tl 
abfurdity  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  banift; 
from  the  Englijh^  as  well  as  from  the  Fren 
ftage.  The  French  ow^  this  rational  Improv 
ment  in  their  tragedy  to  Baron  and  Mad^ 
Cauvreur^  and  we  to  that  excellent  player  iV 
Macklin :  the  pains  he  took  while  entrufted  wi 
the  care  of  the  adfors  at  Drury-Lane^  and  t 
attention  which  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  pains  acquii 
him  from  the  now  greateft  adlors  of  the  Engl 
theatre,  have  founded  for  us  a  new  method  of  t 
delivering  tragedy  from  the  iirft  rate  adlors,  a 
banilh’d  the  bombaft  that  us’d  to  wound  our  e; 
continually  from  the  mouths  of  the  fubordinji 
ones,  who  were  eternally  aiming  to  mimic  l| 
majefty  that  the  principal  performers  emplo] 
on  fcenes  that  vt^ere  of  the  utmoft  confequeni 
in  the  delivery  of  the  moft  fimple  and  famil 
phrafes,  adapted  to  the  trivial  occafions  wh; 
were  afforded  them  to  fpeak  on. 

It  is  certain  that  the  players  ought  very  ca 
fully  to  avoid  a  too  lofty  and  fonorous  delivf 
when  a  fentiment  only,  not  a  paffion,  is  to 
exprefs’d  :  it  ought  alfo,  as  the  excellent  . 
ftrucferjuft  mention’d  us’d  eternally  to  be  ! 
culcating  into  his  pupils,  to  be  always  avoir 
when  a  fimple  recital  of  facts  was  the  fubftar 
of  what  was  to  be  fpoken,  or  when  pure  a 
cool  leafoning  was  the  foie  meaning  of  the  icex 
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3t  tho’  he  banifh’d  noife  and  vehemence  on  thefe 
jcafions,  he  allov;’d  that  ©n  many  others,  the 
Dmpous  and  founding  delivery  were  juft,  nay 
tere  neceflary  in  this  fpeciesof  playing,  and  that 
)  other  manner  of  pronouncing  the  words  was 
to  accompany  the  thought  the  author  ex- 
efled  by  them,  or  able  to  convey  it  to  the  au- 
ince  in  its  intended  and  proper  dignity. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  induces  many  people 
[ho  wholly  condemn  meafure  in  comedy,  to  ad- 
t  and  recommend  it  in  tragedy,  we  are  of 
pinion  that  a  more  elevated  and  pompous  man- 
ijr  of  expreffion  is  proper  in  the  latter,  than  is 
1  be  fuffered  in  the  former. 

When  a  piece  of  any  kind  is  read  to  us,  we  are 
|t  fatisfy’d  with  the  perfon  who  reads  it,  if  he 
2S  not  accommodate  his  tone  of  voice  to  the 
ureof  the  matter  of  the  treatife  ;  and  even  in 
ijlnmon  converfation  we  find  no  fault  with 
al  oratorial  tone,  provided  the  fubjeft  be  of 
h^ortance.  The  native  majefty  of  rnany  parts 
rxilmoft  every  tragedy  require,  for  the  fame  rea- 
that  the  performer  deliver  them  not  in  a 
mon  tone  of  voice,  but  with  a  dignity  which 
emely  well  becomes  fuch  fentiments,  tho’  it 
Id  be  abfurd  if  mifapply’d  to  trifles  ;  nay, 
in  the  other  parts  of  a  well  written  tragedy, 
are  not  much  hurt  by  a  majefty  of  delivery, 
ided  that  the  ttate  and  dignity  of  the  fpeaker 
Uch  as  fet  him  in  a  very  confpicuous  light, 
place  him  much  above  the  vulgar, 
e  are  naturally  apt  to  regard  the  antient 
es  of  Greece  RomexMXxh.  a  peculiar  refpedl:, 
ib’d  with  our  earlieft  education,  and  to  efteeni 
as  it  were  a  fpecies  of  men  different  from, 
plac’d  above  ourfelves  ;  we  therefore  are  not 
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furpriz’d  to  hear  a  Cato  or  a  Pyrrhus  deliver  him 
felf  in  a  manner  far  more  majeftic  than  tb 
ufual  form  of  fpeech. 

The  pompous  form  of  delivering  tragedy  is  ye 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  parts  in  thoi 
plays  in  which  the  events  are  taken  from  tb 
llories  of  the  heroic  ages :  without  doubt  tb 
player  ought,  in  all  things,  to  keep  within  prc 
per  bounds ;  he  is  not,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  tog 
vaftly  beyond  nature  ;  all  that  is  to  be  allow” 
him,  is  to  Ihew  us  thefe  fcenes  in  a  decent  magn 
ficence.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  no  ma 
ever  did,  or  probably  ever  will,  play  the  part  < 
Cornus  with  the  fame  fuccefs  that  Mr.  ^in  h 
done  :  notwithftanding  that  his  perfon  and  a] 
are  very  improper  for  the  reprefentation  of  a  ga 
young,  and  wanton  god  of  revels ;  the  majef 
of  his  voice,  and  that  pomp  and  dignity  whii 
he  has  been  able  to  give  to  the  declarations  of  tb 
deity,  charm  and  aftonifh  us,  and  help  in  a  grt 
meafure  to  keep  up  the  illufion.  The  poet  intend 
reprefenting  the  charafter  Mr.  ^in  plays  in  ti 
mafque,  not  as  a  man  but  fomething  great 
Thi  French  have  likewife  had  an  inftance  of 
like  kind  in  a  charadter  they  have  lately  mu 
admir’d,  and  which  being  a  magic  power  rai 
far  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  human  natu 
they  heard,  with  a  juft  applaufe,  rais’d  alfoabt’ 
mere  nature  in  the  fpeaking :  the  cbara£ler  ; 
mean  is  Medea.  When  this  forcerefs  is  lament: 
the  abfence  of  her  faithlefs  hufband,  theadlrefs 
xeprefented  her  on  that  ftage  fpeaks  like  anot  j 
Woman  5  but  when  fhe  enters  on  the  foie,  j 
rites  of  her  myfteries,  when  fhe  invokes  ! 
triple  Hecate,  and  whirls  along  the  air  with 
dragons,  it  was  with  the  higheft  admiration  t 
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ney  heard  the  a<5trefs  raife  her  voice  to  fome- 
ling  more  than  mortal,  and  thunder-  out  her 
menaces. 


CHAP.  VII. 


)f  certain  Ohjiacles  ivhich  impair  the  Truth  of  ih^e 

Recitation^ 


N  E  of  the  greateft  obftacles  we  have  to 


complain  of  on  this  account  is  an  unlucky 
abit  which  too  many  of  our  players  have  fallen 
ito,  of  ftraining  their  voices.  When  a  man  does 
ot  play  in  his  natural  tone,  it  is  hardly  pofTible  that 
e  ihould  play  with  truth  :  if  the  performers  were 
lemfelves  fenfible  but  of  half  the  mifchief  this 
nnatural  trick  does  them,  they  would  take  infi- 
jite  pains  to  keep  within  their  compafs.  The  very 
pft  voice  may  be  render’d  inharmonious  by 
sing  carry’d  beyond  its  pitch,  and  where  there 
any  natural  imperfedlionin  the  organ,  it  becomes 
aftly  more  fenfible  in  every  drain,  than  it  can 
5  in  fpeaking  within  compafs.  We  have  feveral 
oices  at  this  time  upon  the  ftage,  which,  in 
leir  medium,  are  not  difagreeable,  but  which, 
'hen  the  performer  chufes  to  ftretch  ‘  them 
eyond  their  pitch,  become  infupportable  to  the 
ir. 

Another  powerful  obftacle  to  the  truth  of  a 
layer’s  recitation,  is  monotony.  Of  this  fault  in 
^livery  there  are  properly  three  kinds:  lirff,  a 
Dntinual  perfeverance  in  the  fame  modulation  of 
Dice ;  fecondly,  a  too  great  refemblance  in  the 
ofes  of  periods  or  fpeeches;  and  thirdly,  a  too 
equent  repetition  of  the  fame  inflexions. 
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The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  monotony  is  mut 
more  general  in  this  age  than  it  is  commonl 
fuppofed  to  be,  and  is  equally  the  fault  of  01 
players  in  comedy  and  in  tragedy  :  a  great  nuir 
her  of  the  prefent  race  of  aclers  are  from  th 
fault  eternally  piping  out  the  fame  tune,  lik 
thofe  little  wind  inftruments  with  which  peop] 
teach  birds  to  fing.  The  fecond  kind  is  ye 
more  common  among  our  actors  than  the  firfl 
but  it  is  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  tragedy  ;  th 
very  people  who  play  in  comedy  with  feme  foi 
of  natural  cadence,  frequently  w’hen  they  hav 
blank  verfe  put  into  their  mouths,  take  up  a  foj 
of  cant  tone,  and  feem  to  think  it  a  duty  to  elof 
every  fentence  with  an  cdfave  below.  w  e  ar 
forry  to  bear  hard  upon  the  other  fex ;  but  as  ever 
thing  that  carries  the  face  of  cenfure  here  is  nc 


meant  as  raillery  but  as  hints  for  improvement,  w 
cannot  but  obferve  that  the  actrelTes  in  traced 
are  more  faulty  in  this  kind  of  monotony  than  th 
performers  of  the  other  fex ;  and  that  fome  wh 
are  now  but  in  a  midling  rank  upon  the  flag 
would  rife  much  higher,  in  the  judgments  of  a! 
thofe  who  are  worth  pleahng,  if  they  could  breaJ 
themfelves  of  this  abfurd  and  unnatural  cuftom 
IVe  have  already  mention’d  a  Lavinia 
charm’d  us  very  little  lefs  than  the  CoUJia  of  tbl 
fame  play,  tho’  confefTedly  the  greatefl:  aclrefs  oj j 
the  prefent  ftage  ;  but  this  happen’d  only  one: 
from  this  lady  ;  the  next  time  it  was  our  fate  t(^ 
fee  her,  all  the  pleafing  and  fenfible  variety  of  he 
voice  v/as  loft,  every  period  clofed  alike,  and  th( 
fineft  language  that  was  ever  yet  put  into  th< 
mouth  of  a  w^oman,  that  of  the  Lady  in  Co?nus 
became  lifelefs  and  infipid.  The  aeftrefs  hinteej 
at  will  pardon  the  freedom  of  this  remark,  Vi^hieJ 
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rould  not  have  been  deliver’d,  but  from  the 
imembrance  that  ill  habits  newly  contraded  are 
^ifily  removed. 

[  The  players  in  comedy  are  very  rarely  to  be 
jproached  with  the  thi^d  fpecies  of  monotony, 
ie  too  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  inflexions 
I  voice  ;  but  we  find  thofe  who  perform  in  tra- 
dy  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  guard  againft 
:  where  the  numbers  and  meafure  are  the  fame, 
is  very  natural  that  the  pronunciation  fhould  run 
to  the  fame  equality  ;  and  the  neceflity  that  the 
rformers  in  the  modern  tragedy  are  under, 
()m  time  to  time,  of  delivering  with  a  pompous 
cent  a  long  chain  of  blank  verfes,  expofes  them 
io  much  to  it. 

It  wcuM  be  a  very  obvious  piece  of  advice  on 

ts  occalion,  efpecially  to  the  younger  adlors, 
avoid  as  much  as-poflfible  refting  at  the  end  of 
ne  ;  but  it  w^ould  not  be  equally  juft.  Verfe  is 
natural  language  of  tragedy;  and  tho’  where 
fenfe  continues,  the  meafure  is  not  to  com- 
nd  a  ftop,  yet  when  it  is  equal  where  to 
fe,  fome  preference  ought  generally  to  be 
ien  to  the  obfervance  of  it. 

;  It  is  otherwife  indeed  in  our  tragedies  which  are 
ilitten  in  rhyme,  as  was  the  falhion  an  age  or 
|o  ago;  in  thefe  the  judicious  fpeaker,  as  in  the 
unnatural  pafTages  in  comedy,  finks  the  rhyme 
erever  the  obfervance  of  the  fenfe  pleads  at  all 
his  doing  it ;  and  we  fee  enough  of  the  folly 
abfurdity  of  the  contrary  practice  in  fome  of 
r  fubordinate  people,  who  in  HannihaTs  Over^ 
U^',  and  the  like  plays,  through  an  entire  ab- 
jjceofboth  tafte  and  judgment,  pay  that  refpe(Si 
jfche  number  of  fyllables  and  jingle  of  rhimes, 
Ijich  the  fenfe  pines  for  want  of. 
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When  we  propofe  to  thefe  people  to  pay  moi 
refpe6l  to  the  connexion  of  ideas  and  clofes  of  th 
fenfe,  than  to  that  found  and  meafure  which  the 
have  been  forc’d  into  3  v\’e  do  not  mean  that  it 
an  invariable  law  that  they  are  never  to  flop ; 
the  end  of  a  line :  we  are  very  fenfible  that  it 
not  only  convenient  and  proper,  but  neceffar 
The  poet  has  frequently  clofed  his  fenfe  fo,  ar 
we  have  daily  opportunities  of  obferving,  even  . 
Mr.  ^uin^  who  hates  the  jingling  tag  of  an  a 
in  comedy  as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  that  thi 
the  rhime  may  often  be  funk,  yet  it  cannot  I 
always  fo. 

In  tragedies  v/here  the  lines  do  not  rhynn 
the  poet  is  often  blameable  for  forcing  a  fort  i 
monotony  upon  the  performer  which  he  can  no  wi 
avoid  :  when  the  author  carefully  delivers  a  fc: 
tence  in  every  line  ;  and  brings  the  fenfe  to  a  pei 
od  with  every  tenth  fyllable,  theaitor  is  in  a  ma 
ner  compell’d  to  deliver  whole  fpeeches  in  the  fan 
tone  and  cadence,  and  to  make  a  fort  of  recit 
live  of  it,  tho’  a  very  inharmonious  one.  Perha 
there  is  not  a  fault  in  the  whole  compafs  of  t 
player’s  fphere  more  difficultly  avoided  than  thi 
the  beft  rule  we  can  give  for  the  preventing  it,  V 
toobferve  the  coniiudl  of  Mr.  Garrick  in  thelil 
circumftances  :  in  fome  of  the  charailers  whi< 
he  is  not  a  little  fond  of,  there  is  this  fort  of  pr 
fcription  for  monotony  in  many  places ;  every  ver 
is  a  fentence,  and  every  one  feems  to  require 
be  fpoken  with  the  fame  paufe  at  its  end  5  b ' 
with  what  addrefs  and  caution  does  this  maftei 
player  avoid  the  fnare  ?  he  lengthens  or  ftiorte_ 
the  paufe  at  every  period,  according  to  the  c : 
cumftances,  fo  that  the  refts  are  too  much  vari  1 
from  one  another  to  affect  the  ear  as  the  far  ^ 

thin 
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;hing:  he  delivers  an  equal  number  of  fyllables  in 

jVvo  fucceeding  lines  in  very  unequal  time  ;  and 

vhile  he  gives  a  moie  than  common  force  to  fuch 

)afrages  as  will  bear  it,  he  delivers  ethers  of  more 

amiliar  import  with  a  naked  fimplicity,  which, 

ho’  the  very  reverfe  of  that  pomp  we  generally 

xpe£f  in  tragedy,  is  not  lefs  juft  or  affecting. 

n  this  conduS  of  Mr.  Garrick  there  is  a  leflbn 

or  the  players  of  fucceeding  a?.es,  for  raifing  the 

harms  of  variety  on  the  moft  barren  parts  of 

heir  author,  and  for  making  every  thing  pleafe  : 

ve  fay,  to  the  players  of  fucceeding  ages ;  for  thofe 

if  the  prefent  find  it  much  ealier  to  admire  than 

nitate  the  models  we  have  propofed  to  them  to 

orm  themfelves  bv. 

✓ 

We  are  not  to  clofe  this  article  of  monotony 
dthout  doing  the  fame  fort  oi  juftice  to  the  other 
^reat  player  of  the  age,  Mr.  that  we  have 

ere  done  to  Mr.  Garrick  \  it  is  the  more  pecu- 
arly  neceftary  in  this  part,  becaufe  this  matter 
1  the  art  has  been  accufed  by  many  people  of 
lis  very  fault.  We  are  fond  of  finding  blemifhes 
1  the  brighteft  charadters,  and  the  love  of  de~ 
imation  at  prefent  runs  fo  high  among  us,  that  we 
^em  incapable  of  throwing  it  ofF,  even  tho’  we 
re  to  purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of  our  own  re- 
utation.  Let  a  man  mention  the  name  of  Mr, 
\iiin  in  company  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
ame  c^eferves  to  be  mentioned,  and  ’tis  more 
ian  ten  thoufand  to  one  but  the  fucceeding  fen- 
Ince,  let  who  will  utter  it,  has  the  word  Mono*> 
\ny  in  it :  we  are  apt  to  believe,  however,  that 
me  people  who  accufe  this  gentleman  of  this  fault. 
Ire  not  well  acquainted  with  what  it  is  :  we  have 
lere  eftablifhed  three  kinds  of  it,  a  diftindlion 
thich  they  perhaps  had  not  thought  ofs  yet,  we 
I  K  5  declare 
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declare  Mr.  ^uin  to  be  no  more  guilty  <i 
any  one  of  them^  than  Mr.  Garrick  or  M 
Barry,  ' 

If  thefe  people  mean  that  Mr.  ^in  is  alwa] 
Mr.  ^un  and  never  Mr.  Garrick^  or  that  M; 
Garrick  is  always  Mr.  Garrick  and  never  Mi 
^iin^  we  agree  Vvith  them  that  they  both  cei 
tainly  have  fo  much  monotony ;  they  hav 
each,  as  every  man  elfe  has,  a  peculiar  tone  ( 
voice,  which  neither  of  them  v/ill  ever  be  able  t 
throw  off,  or  to  affume  that  of  the  other  in  ii 
place :  but  if  they  mean  that  Mr.  ^uin  prc 
nounces  different  fentiments  with  the  fame  ca 
dence,  nothing  was  ever  more  unjuft  or  ur 
grateful. 

We  have  taken  upon  us,  thro^  the  courfe  c 
this  v/ork,  the  part  of  a  wholly  impartial  an 
unprejudic’d  judge,  and  as  fuch  cannot  bu 
deliver  it  as  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  ^iin  is  th 
player,  who,  of  all  we  at  prefent  know  or  can  re 
member  to  have  feen,  has  the  moft  variety  :  ifi; 
is  obferv’d,  that  thro’  the  whole  part  of  Cato)\ 
has  a  fort  of  famenefs  in  his  manner  and  delivery 
we  readily  acknowlege  it :  we  doubt  not  but  this 
tho’  afcrib’d  to  him  as  a  fault,  has  been  a  mor 
labour’d  thing  than  the  greateft  variety  that  w< 
fee  either  in  him  or  in  any  body  elfe,  in  any  par 
that  requires  it  \  and  v;e  efteem  it  a  much  greatei 
beauty. 

Let  us  remember  v^hat  Caio  was,  and  w< 
ftiall  not  blame  the  acfor  who  rcprefents  him  foi 
not  changing  with  every  circumftance.  A  greai 
part  of  the  character  in  Tamerlane  is  of  the  famt 
kind,  and  w^e  fee  this  excellent  player  in  all  thai 
part  keep  up  the  Lme  fort  of  equality  in  his  voice 
and  manner]  but  let  thofe  who  have  not  judg* 

meni 
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ment  enough  to  diftinguifh  between  faults  and 
beauties,  and  who  condemn  this  as  of  the  firft 
kind,  obferve  with  how  much  prudence  he 
changes  his  manner,  when  in  this  part  he  feels 
the  impreflions  of  a  growing  love,  or  a  growing 
anger,  both  which,  tho’  he  fuppreffes  in  time, 
ret  he  firft  (hews  the  e(fe£ls  o(;  and  they  will 
acknowlege  that  his  variety  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
:hara(Sler,  (hew,  that  he  could  have  ufed  the  fame 
brt  of  charm  every  where  elfe  in  it  if  he  pleas’d. 

This  is  then  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  judg- 
nent  of  Mr.  not  upon  his  natural  qualifica- 

:ions;  and  when  we  find  that  the  people  wha 
Tiake  the  objedllon  have  more  judgment  in  play- 
ng  than  the  perfon  they  cenfure,  we  (hall  believe 
:here  may  be  fomething  in  the  accufation. 

If  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  a  character,  not  only 
)y  the  look,  gefture,  and  manner,  but  even  by 
:he  tone  of  voice,  where  the.'-e  is  no  contrary 
ndication  from  the  pafiions,  be  to  fall  into  the 
mime  of  monotony^  we  do  allow  Mr.  ^luin  to  be 
juiky  of  it  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  but  if  the  vafy- 
ng  the  voice  and  deportment  as  often  as  the 
:hange  of  fentiments,  of  circumftances,  or  of 
)erfons  require  it,  be  to  be  various  as  much  as  a 
)layer  ought  to  be,  we  cannot  but  give  him  this- 
)raife,  and  congratulate  ourfelves  that  he  is  no- 
no  re  fo. 

We  readily  acknowlege  that  where  the  author 
las  thought  proper  to  put  a  chain  of  fentenccs  of 
he  fame  kind  into  the  mouth  of  that  player,  he 
elivers  them  in  the  fame  manner ;  we  own  ir^ 
,nd  we  praife  him  for  it  \  nay,  we  have  ventur’d 
0  blame  feme  of  the  greateft  actors  of  the  age 
or  aft'ecling  to  do  otherwife :  W’heii  the  fame 

K  6  fpeeiii^ 
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fpeech  requires  variety,  or  where  the  different 
parts  of  the  fame  cbarafler  give  us  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  different  paiTions,  who  is,  we  will  not 
fay  more  vary’d,  but  who  is  fo  much,  fo  very 
different  from  himfelf  as  this  performer? 

If  he  is  thus  full  of  variety  where  neceflary  in 
-  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  character,  how  vaftly 
more  fo  is  he  in  the  different  charaders  he  plays! 
Thefe  plead  loudly  againft  this  charge  of  mono¬ 
tony  as  a  natural  imperfedtion  in  him,  as  they  are 
as  various  as  can  be  felecled  from  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  our  dramatic  writings.  Will  any  man 
fuppofe  that  the  player  has  a  natural  and  unalter¬ 
able  famenefs  in  his  voice  and  manner  who  per¬ 
forms  two  fo  different  parts  as  thofe  of  Cato  and 
Sir  JcJm  Faljiaff'y  and  both  equally  well ;  both  fo 
well,  that  the  greateft  players  of  'the  age  have 
never  dar’d  to  put  themfelves  upon  the  compari- 
fon  with  him  in  either  of  them. 

If  any  one  fufpecl:  Mr.  ^Jn  of  too  much  fame¬ 
nefs  in  his  manner  in  Cato^  let  them  fufpend  their 
judgment  till  they  have  feen  him  in  Jaques^  let 
them  attend  -to  his  defcription  of  the  fool  : 

A  fool,  a  fool,  I  met  a  fool  VtW  foreft. 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  a  motley  fool. 

Who  laid  him  down  and  balk’d  him  in  the  fuH, 
And  rail’d  at  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  fet  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

Good-morrow,  fool,  -  quoth  L— No,  fir, 
quoth  he, 

Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  fent  me  for¬ 
tune  : 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poak. 

And,  locking  on  it  with  lack-luftre  eye, 

Says  very  gravely,  It  k  ten  o’clock. 


Thu« 
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|j  Thus  may  we  fee,  quoth  he,  how  the  world 
l|  wags ;  ^  ^ 

•'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  that  it  was  nine, 
lAnd  in  another  hour  ’twill  be  eleven  ; 

1  And  fo  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
jAnd  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  fhould  be  fo  deep  contemplative  ; 

;  And  I  did  laugh  fans  intermiflion 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  O  noble  fool ! 

O  worthy  fool !  motley’s  the  only  ware. 

Every  body  that  is  free  from  prejudice  will  allow 
that  there  is  more  variety  in  Mr.  ^in*s  fpeaking 
]  this,  than  any  player  we  are  able  to  remember 
ever  gave  his  audience  in  barely  telling  a  ftory, 

I  for  this  is  no  more;  tho’  fo  well  given  by  the 
I  poet,  and  fo  happily  deliver’d  by  this  player,  that 
it  gives  us  a  greater  variety  of  pleafure  than  we 
find  almoft  any  where  in  the  fame  number  of 
lines. 

The  part  we  are  mentioning  abounds  with 
beauties ;  and  this  a£lor  does  not  fail  to  give  them 
all  their  true  luftre.  To  give  an  additional  in- 
!  fiance  from  the  fame  play,  let  us  call  to  mind  his 
1  manner  of  delivering  that  never  too  often  to  he 
repeated  defcription  of  the  feveral  llages  of  human 
life  : 

# 

All  the  world’s  a  ftage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 

And  each  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

His  ads  being  feven  ages. — At  firlt  the  infant. 

Mewling 
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Mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurfe’s  arms. 

And  then  the  whining  fchool-boy  with  his  fatchel, 
And  Alining  morning  face,  creeping  like  fnail 
Unwillingly  to  fchool.  And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace  with  a  doleful  ballad 
Made  to  his  miArefs’  eye-brow.  Then  a  foldier. 
Full  of  Arange  oaths  and  bearded  like  apard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  fudden^  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  moutli.  And  then  the 
juAice, 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin’d, 

Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inAances, 

And  fo  he  plays  his  part.  The  fixth  age  Aiifts 
Into  the  lean  and  flipper’d  pantaloon, 

With  fpedlacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  at  fide, 

His  youthful  hofe,  well  fav’d,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  ftirunk  Aianks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  chiidiAi  treble  pipes, 

And  whiAIes  in  the  found.  LaA  fcene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  fad  eventful  hiAory, 

Is  fecond  childiAinefs,  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  taAe,  fans  every 
thing. 

Whoever  remembers  his  foeaking  this,  remem- 
bers  one  of  the  greateA  things  ever  executed 
upon  the  Aage  :  the  maAerly  manner  in  which 
he  tlirows  off  the  meafure  in  thefe  lines  has  nofmall 
merit ;  but  the  inimitable  beauty  with  which  he 
delivers  the  feveral  pans  is  fuch  as  one  would 
think  mu  A  have  iham’d  every  body  out  of  the 
charge  of  monotony  again  A  him,  and  eAab- 
liAi’d  him  as  the  Aandard  of  true  and  rational 
variety. 
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If  there  can  be  thought  to  be  any  occafion  for 
I  a  farther  inftance  of  this  beauty  in  this  great 
I  player,  let  us  remember  him  in  the  Spanijh  Fryar^ 
!  and  recolle£l  the  change  of  his  tone  and  accent, 

1  while  he  is  threatening  the  Colonel^  and  when  the 
i  palliating  purfe  of  guineas  has  been  drop’d  before 
I  him  \  or  when  we  have  thought  of  his  Othello^ 
let  us  remember  his  Sir  John  Faljiaff:  with  what 
inimitable  fpirit,  humour,  and  variety,  does  he 
I  deliver  that  excellent  account  Sbakefpear  has  given 
i  of  his  foldiers. 

If  I  be  not  afham’d  of  my  foldiers  I  am  a 
fows’d  gurnet ;  I  mifus’d  the  king’s  prefs* money 
I  moft  damnably  :  I  have  got,  in  exchange  for  an 
i  hundred  and  fifty  foldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd 
!  pounds.  I  prefs  me  none  but  good  houfe-holders, 

I  yeomen’s  fons:  enquire  me  out  contradled  batch- 
I  ellors,  fuch  as  have  been  afk’d  twice  on  the 
,  banns,  fuch  a  commodity  of  warm  flaves,  who 
I  had  as  lieve  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum,  fuch  as  fear 
j  the  report  of  a  culverin  worfe  than  a  ftruck  fov/1 
i  or  a  hurt  wild-duck  ;  1  prefs  me  none  but  luch 
:  toafts  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no 
i  bigger  than  pins  heads  ;  and  they  have  bought  out 
’  their  fervices,  and  now  my  whole  charge  confifts 
■  of  antients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  and  gentle- 
j  men  of  companies,  flaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus 
j  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton’s  dogs 
lick’d  his  fores  \  fuch  as  indeed  were  never  foldiers, 
i  but  difearded  ferving  men,  younger  fons  to 
I  younger  brothers,  unjuft  tapfters  and  oftlers  trade- 
I  fallen,  the  calm  cankers  of  a  quiet  world  and  long 
j  peace,  ten  times  more  diihcnourably  ragged  than 
an  old-fac’d  antient  ;  fuch  have  I  to  fill  up  the 
rooms  of  fuch  as  have  bought  out  dieir  fervices, 
I  You 
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You  vvou’d  think  I  had  an  hundred  and  fifty 
tatter’d  prodigals  juft  come  from  fwine-keeping ; 
from  eating  draff  2nd  hufks.  A  mad  fellow  met 
me  on  the  wav  and  told  me.  I  had  been  unloading: 
all  the  gibbets  and  had  prefs’d  the  dead  bodies. 
No  eye  hath  feen  fuch  fcare-crows — Fil  not 
march  with  them  thro’  Coventry^  that’s  flat :  nay, 
and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs  as  if 
they  had  gyves  on,  for  indeed  I  had  the  moft  of 
them  out  of  prifon— .There’s  but  a  fhirt 
and  a  half  in  my  whole  company,  and  the 
half  fhirt  is  two  napkins  tack’d  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  fhoulders  like  a  herald’s  coat 
without  fleeves  :  and  the  fhirt,  to  fay  truth,  was 
ftolen  from  the  hoft  at  St.  Alban  or  the  reduc’d 
innkeeper  of  Daintry  ;  but  that’s  all  one,  they'll 
find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge.” 

Never  was  there  more  room  for  humour  and 
variety  in  the  player  than  in  this  famous  fpeech, 
and  never  was  there  fo  much  of  either  fhewn  in 
it  as  by  the  perfon  v/e  are  celebrating  in  this  part. 
We  wifh  the  charge  of  famenefs  in  deportment  in 
all  charafters,  which  fome  are  apt  to  lay  againft 
another  great  player,  could  as  juftly  or  as  eafily  be 
got  over  as  the  injudicious  charge  of  monotony 
againft:  Mr,  ^in  is  by  thefe,  and  might  be  by  a 
thoufand  other  inftances. 

We  are  alfo  to  reckon,  among  the  number  of 
the  caufes  of  falfe  recitation,  or  a  vicious  delivery 
in  our  adiors,  the  reigning  paffion  that  moft  of 
them  have  for  fome  particular  manner  of  playing  : 
if  they  funpofe  they  have  merit  in  any  one  thing, 
they  will  not  reft  till  they  introduce  that  fort  of 
merit  into  every  part,  even  into  things  the  moft 
oppofue  and  contradidory  :  if  they  have  been  told 

they 
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hey  pronounced  their  fentences  well  in  one 
ikpeech,  they  will  be  fure  to  pronounce  every 
fpeech  in  the  fame  manner,  be  the  fubftance  or 
fenfe  of  it  ever  fo  different  from  that  of  the  firft. 
We  have  at  prefent  an  adlrefc  among  us  who  has 
the  fecret  of  affedfing  an  audience  beyond  moft 
people,  in  places  where  the  poet  has  meant  to  touch 
them  to  the  heart,  with  the  diftrefs  of  the  cha- 
rafter  (he  plays  j  (he  is  not  contented  with  this 
praife  when  (he  has  room  to  deferve  it,  but  will 
be  attempting  to  make  every  paffage  fhe  fpeaks, 
even  the  moft  indifferent,  moving  and  affefting ; 
and  becaufe  flie  has  been  told  that  there  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  beauty  in  her  manner  of  fheding  tears,  (he 
would,  by  her  own  good  will,  be  always  cry¬ 
ing. 

Every  tender  paffage  appears  to  her  to  be  th« 
fame  thing,  of  whatever  charafter  it  makes  a 
part ;  and  we  have  the  mortification  to  find  the 
mifehief  fpreading  wide  among  the  reft  of  the 
people  of  the  fame  houfe.  Whoever  has  of  late 
attended  the  tragedies  there,  cannot  but  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  men  are  getting  into  the  fame  me- 
j  lancholy  turn.  ’Tis  in  vain  that  the  poets  have 
I  made  tendernelfes  of  a  thoufand  kinds,  they  have 
j  but  one  manner  of  exprefling  them  all ;  they 
faew  only  the  foftnefs  and  diftrefs  of  their  part, 
when  there  is  requir’d  a  force  and  dignity,  even 
in  the  forrow  that  is  confeffed  in  it  ^  they  are 
wafting  their  fighs  to  us,  when  they  ought  to  be 
exprefling  the  fevereft  tranfports  of  their  rage  and 
vengeance,  together  with  their  grief ;  and  they 
lament  ‘and  bemoan  themfelves  like  fhepherds 
who  have  loft  a  lamb,  when  the  poet  meant  that 
they  fhould  grieve  like  exil’d  kings,  whofe  fub- 
jefts  fuffered  under  ufurping  tyrants. 
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Others  we  have  among  the  adlors  of  fome 
credit  and  charadler  at  prefent,  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  coupled  wdth  very  little  judg-  i 
ment,  and  who  confequently  can  never  find  the 
art  of  moderating,  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
the  emotions  w^hich  the  redundance  of  this  good 
quality  throws  them  into.  The  adfors  of  this 
fort  are  frequently  very  feverely  blam’d  for  faults 
which  the  excefs  only  of  w^hat  is  right  in  itfelf 
occafion  in  them  :  they  are  ever  carrying  too  far 
the  expreffion  of  the  principal  paffion  they  are  to 
feel  ;  they  employ  all  that  vehemence  and  ardour^ 
which  is  necefTary  and  laudable  in  the  more  in- 
terefiing  parts  of  the  charadfer,  into  every  fcene 
tho’  ever  fo  indifferent ;  and  facrifice  truth  and 
reafon,  in  an  idle  hope  of  giving  an  unnatural 
energy  to  their  acting. 

However  violent  the  love  of  Tcrrifmond  may 
be  for  the  fair  Leonora^  that  heroe,  when  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  friends  and  confidents,  tho’  he  has  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  his  paffion  to  them,^  is  not  to 
raife  himfelftoall  that  tranfport  and  energy  which 
it  is  proper  he  fhould  ufe  when  fpeaking  to  the 
queen  of  Arragon^  or  w  hen  avowing  his  love  in 
the  face  of  his  infolent  and  haughty  rival. 

The  highefl:  inftance  wffiich  perhaps  the  v/orld 
ever  faw  of  the  ufe  of  that  judicious  moderation  of 
the  paffions,  according  to  the  variation  of  the 
circumftances  of  the  part,  (the  want  of  which  we 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  lament  on  the  Englijh 
ftage,)  was  that  which  fome  years  ago  charm’d 
the  French  audiences  for  a  long  fucceffion  of 
nights,  in  the  charadler  of  Penelope. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  fettled  melancholy 
ought  to  be  a  peculiar  characferiftic  of  that  dif- 
trefs’d  princefs  \  fhe  is  very  judicioufly  thrown  by 

the 
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he  author  into  a  ffate  of  forrow  till  the  very 
.  hour  of  UlyJJes^s  return  ;  yet,  as  the  circumftances 
i)f  her  misfortunes  diifer  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
Ihe  play,  the  judicious  aftrefs  who  perform’d  this 
I'avourite  part  perceived  that  there  might  be  great 
Tierit  in  moderating  her  griefs  infenfibly,  as  the 
)Ccafions  of  them  lefTen’d.  The  nearer  that  play 
ipproaches  toward  a  conclufion,  the  more  the 
:errors  of  Penelope  abate,  and  the  more  her  forrow 
aught  to  abate  alfo :  in  the  firft  a6t  fhe  has  the 
ibfence  of  a  hufband  and  that  of  an  only  fon  to 
ament ;  but  in  the  fecond,  her  fon  is  reflor’d  to 
ler ;  and,  foon  after  the  return  of  Telemachus^ 
|he  receives  certain  information  that  ^Jlyjfes  himfelf 
Is  alfo  living  ;  her  grief  therefore  is  to  diminifh  all 
the  way  as  the  caufes  of  it  are  taken  off ;  and,  in 
fine,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  her  defpair 
jlhould  exprefs  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  when  fhe 
pas  nothing  to  fear  but  the  infidelity  of  her  huf- 
band,  as  when  fhe  fuppofed  him  dead. 

The  younger  players  are  more  apt  to  be  guilty 
of  the  fault  we  have  been  mentioning,  as  oppofite 
to  this  excellence,  than  thofe  who  better  under- 
ftand  their  profeffion  ;  but  even  thefe  latter  very 
often  fall  into  one  that  is  little  lefs  abfurd  \  that 
is,  when  there  is  any  aftecSfing  circumftance  that 
concerns  the  charader  they  reprefent,  they  do 
not  take  the  pains  to  regulate  the  fenfation  they 
have  of  it,  by  the  nature  of  the  charadfer  that  is 
puppofed  to  feel  it,  but  give  us,  inftead  of  that, 
the  manner  in  which  themfelves  would  have  felt 

lit. 

I  The  charaifer  of  Marcia  in  Cato^  tho’  a  very 
ifine  one  as  deliver’d  from  the  hands  of  the  author, 
has  been  very  feldom  reprefented  to  us  in  its  native 
beauty  \  the  adreffes  have  not  felt  the  different 
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,  emotions  of  love  of  their  admirer  and  love  ofthei  ^ 
country,  as  Cato\  daughter  would  have  felt  them  > 
but  as  themfelves  would  ;  and  have  therefore  i 
mifs’d  all  the  noble  ftruggles  that  the  author  ha? 
painted  to  us  between  thofe  two  pafSons :  fom< 
who  have  reprefented  this  chara£ler  have  given  up 
wholly  to  love  and  tendernefs,  others  to  patrl* 
otifm  and  the  care  and  concern  for  the  danger; 
of  their  country ;  the  one  fet  have  made  love 
wholly  triumph  over  patriotifm,  which  is  abfurd 
in  the  daughter  of  Caio  ;  and  the  other  have 
made  patriotifm  wholly  triumph  over  love,  which 
is  equally  abfurd  in  the  miftrefs  of  fo  amiable  a 
prince  as  Juba, 

According  to  their  manner  of  playing,  this 
Roman  lady  is  either  wholly  devoted  to  love,  or 
elfe  fhe  has  no  fenfe  of  it  at  all ;  and  by  this  means 
they  either  make  their  charafler  a  Roman  without 
that  univerfal  paffion,  the  love  of  her  country, 
or  elfe  an  unnaturally  frozen  miftrefs,  where  every 
paffion  fubmits  to  reafon  and  reflexion :  what  we 
fee  is  not  the  Marcia  whom  Addifon  drew  equally 
virtuous  and  tender  ;  diftra£led  at  the  thought  of 
the  approaching  ruin  of  her  country,  and  at  the 
fame  time  pining  for  a  lover  with  all  the  merit 
fhe  could  wifli  to  find  in  man ;  at  a  time  when 
to  indulge  a  paffion  of  that  kind  were  monftrous, 
when  to  be  happy  were  to  be  criminal. 

If  the  play  of  thofe  adlors  who  are  tolerably 
well  acquainted  v/ith  the  nature  of  their  profef- 
fion  is  not  always  juft  and  true,  what  an  infinity 
of  contradidlions  and  abfurdities  does  one  obferve 
in  the  performance  of  thofe  who  are  but  young 
upon  the  ftage  ;  and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  have 
wanted  education,  or  opportunities  of  converf- 
ing  among  people  in  high  life,  whole  charac- 
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:ers  alone  are  like  thofe  which  they  are  to  repre- 
‘^nt  upon  the  ftage.  We  have  feen  an  eminent  in¬ 
lance  of  this  want  of  deportment  in  a  young  fel- 
ow  famous  for  one  of  the  qualities  neceflary  to 
i  placer,  afllirance,  and  rais’d  by  that  foie  me- 
it  to  the  honour  of  performing  Hamlet  on  one 
)f  our  ftages.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  give 
nany  inftances  of  the  idea  this  young  man  had  of 
he  deportment  of  a  prince,  after  we  have  men- 
ion’d  that  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  famous  foli- 
oquy  in  that  character  which  begins  with,  To  be^ 
r  not  to  be^  that  is  the  quejiion  ;  at  the  end  of 
he  fecond  line  he  took  occaflon  to  unload  one 
f  his  noflrils,  by  blowing  it  upon  the  floor,  while 
he  held  a  finger  againft  the  other;  and  after  fup- 
plying  the  bufinefs  of  a  handkerchief,  by  wiping 
that  finger  on  his  breeches,  went  very  delibe¬ 
rately  on  with  the  fpeech. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Care  that  ought  to  be  taken  perfectly  to 
implant  the  Parts  of  a  Play  in  the  A^or^s  Me^ 
mory^  in  order  to  its  being  played  with  Truth, 


TH  E  farther  we  advance  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  performing  dramatic  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  flage,  .the  more  we  find  that  a  fpirit  of 
difeernment,  and  a  piercing  judgment  are  necef- 
fary,  among  other  qualifications,  to  every  perfon 
who  would  become  famous  in  it.  Wefhould  alfo 
remember,  at  the  fame  time,  how  faithful,  and 
how  manageable  the  memory  of  the  playjers  ought 
to  be  ;  fince  it  is  never  to  be  faulty,  or  to  leave 
them  in  want  of  what  to  fay  ;  nor  is  it,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  ever  to  be  fuflfer'd  to  be  fo  vi- 

fibly 
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fibly  prevalent  in  them,  that  we  perceive  its  fur-  j| 
nilhing  them  with  the  fentences  which  we  admire  { 
as  they  proceed  from  their  mouths.  The  great  i 
pleafure  we  have  from  feeing  a  play  adled,  rather  j 
than  from  hearing  it  read,  is  owing  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  illufion,  the  appearance  of  a  reality 
in  the  former  circumftance ;  and  that  this  may 
be  kept  up  to  us  by  the  a£lor,  it  is  necelTary,  that 
what  he  delivers  fhou’d  feem  the  refult  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  that  have  occafioned  it,  not  a  part  of  a 
leiTon  got  by  rote,  to  be  repeated  to  us  at 
proper  periods. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  among  the  Italian 
comedians,  in  their  more  ludicrous  fcenes,  to  fill  up 
their  part  with  fomething  fpoke  off  hand,  and  not 
only  unv/ritten,  but  even  unpremeditated.  The 
geftures  with  which  they  accompany  this  fort  of 
pleafantry,  often  cheat  us  into  a  hugh  at  a  very 
forry  joke  ,  but  yet  people  fee  their  performances 
with  pleafure :  they  accept  of  truth  in  the  place 
of  v/it,  and  are  very  w^ell  contented  with  knowing 
that  whatever  the  fcene  w^ants  in  eloquence  it  has 
in  nature.  Tho’  we  are  fenfible  that  there  are 
not  quite  fo  many  good  things  faid  in  one  of 
thefe  fcenes,  as  in  one  of  our  owm  more  regular¬ 
ly  perform’d  ones ;  vve  cannot  but  be  pleafed,  at 
the  fame  time,  at  the  height  the  illufion  is  kept  up 
to,  while  we  are  fenfible  that  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  real  life,  not  an  imaginary  reprefentation  of  it, 
tliat  we  are  attending  to. 

This  crime  in  aCiors,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  nation  \  we  have  had  inftances  of 
it  among  ourfelves.  Our  celebrated  Norris  had 
introduc’d  a  thoufand  occafional  pleafan tries  into 
every  one  of  the  ridiculous  chara(ffers  he  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  playing  5  and  wou’d  feldom  be  prevail’d 
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with  to  take  much  pains  about  a<5Hng  a  new 
part ;  he  only  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  heads 
^and  matter  of  it,  and  of  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
play  ;  his  own  genius  for  drollery  fupply’d  the 
reft;  and  if  the  author  rav’d  at  the  abufe,  the 
audience  never  fail’d  to  be  pleas’d  with  it. 

We  live,  ’tis  true,  in  an  age  of  criticifm  in  which 
nothing  oh  this  kind  is  fuffer’d  ;  but  perhaps  if 
fome  of  the  modern  farces  which  have  been 
cram’d  down  our  throats  had  been  play’d  off  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  delicacy -of  thefe  gentlemen 
wou’d  have  been  full  as  little  ftiock’d  as  it  has 
been  at  the  reprefentation  of  them  as  they  were 
written. 

It  is  indeed  indifputable  that  the  dramatic 
writings  of  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  as  they  are 
ftudled  and  regular,  are  infinitely  preferable'  to 
the  impertinent  additions  that  a  player  can  be  able 
to  make  to  them  extempore  ;  but  the  imper- 
I  fcclion  of  the  human  memory  is  one  great  obfta- 
cle  to  our  feeing  plays  thus  regularly  compos’d, 
perform’d  with  all  the  advantages  we  cou’d  wifh. 
When  an  adlor’s  remembrance  ferves  him  but  im- 
perfedily,  he  is  liable  to  be  confounded  and  puz¬ 
zled  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  interefiing  fcenes  ; 
and  even  when  it  ferves  him  faithfully,  but  that 
at  the  expcnce  of  infinite  labour  and  difficulty, 
we  continually  fee  the  great  care  of  recolledfing 
what  he  is  next  to  fay  ftamp’d  in  his  forehead, 
while  he  is  delivering  to  us  what  oucht  to  em- 

O  w* 

ploy  his  whole  attention. 

The  great  care  of  the  player  ftiou’d  be  to 
let  us  fee  nothing  of  himfelf,  but  every  thing 
of  his  charadler,  while  he  is  on  the  ftage. . 
We  are  vext  to  fee  that  Mr,  Garrick  in 
in  Otlello ;  and  in  king  Lear^  as  well 
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as  in  Abel  Drugger  :  We  wou’d,  if  it  were  pol  i 
lible,  have  the  identity,  nay  the  exiftence  of  th 
man  funk  upon  us  in  the  reprefentation,  and  hav 
only  the  General  or  the  Villain,  the  Monarch  o 
the  Fool  fhewn  to  us.  ! 

How  fhall  an  aflor  be  able  to  fucceed  in  thu: 
hiding  himfelf  under  the  covert  of  his  charader  ’ 
if  we  continually  perceive  that  he  is  only  re 
peating  to  us  fomething  that  he  has  before  gotbi' 
rote  for  that  purpofe  ?  Nay,  to  go  farther,  hov 
is  it  poffible  for  him  even  to  fliew  us  the  ador 
while  his  memory  is  upon  the  rack,  and  hi 
principal  attention  is  employ’d  about  it? 

If  the  courfe  of  the  waters  deftin’d  to  furnifl 
a  fountain  by  their  rife  and  falls,  be  Hop’d  it 
part,  by  fome  obftacle  thrown  into  the  pipes  thro 
which  they  fliou’d  have  been  diftributed,  the  jet; 
and  cafcades  will  be  able  to  perform  but  a  vert 
fmall  part  of  their  cfFetSi:  j  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  if  what  the  adlor  is  to  deliver  do  not  occui 
to  him  with  all  that  freedom  and  rapidity  that  it 
ought,  the  fineft  talents  in  the  world  will  be  oi 
very  little  ufe  in  the  embellifhing  it. 

There  is  in  this  particular  a  vaft  advantage  in 
the  having  been  long  accuftom’d  to  the  Hage, 
and  long  practis’d  in  a  part.  Indeed  without 
the  latter  circumftance  in  fome  degree  afliftthe 
player,  it  is  fcatce  poffible  for  him  to  fucceed 
well  in  this  great  point,  of  wholly  forgetting  him-- 
felf  and  his  own  concerns,  to  give  us  the  heroe 
he  reprefents,  unfully’d  either  with  the  fears  or  the 
awkwardnefs  of  the  player  who  reprefents  him. 

We  have  feen  the  lirfl:  nights  of  Macbeth y  and 
fome  other  charafters  which  Mr.  Garrick  has  af¬ 
terwards  ailed  with  the  higheft  and  moft  deferv’d 
applaufe,  hurt  confiderably  by  his  unacquaintance 
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Lfith  the  perfonage,  and  uncertain  memory  of 
je  things  to  be  repeated. 

On  the  contrary,  how  much  docs  Mr.  Ryan 
we  to  his  long  familiarity  with  the  parts  he  p’ays, 
1  the  applaufe  he  receives  from  his  manner  of 
Kccuting  many  of  them.  An  inattention  and 
bfence  of  mind  too  frequent  with  him,  hurt  his 
:putation  in  many  characters  \  but  where  he 
irows  ofF  this  indolence,  how  much  the  perfon 
e  reprefcnts  does  he  appear  in  many  very  capi- 
il  parts.  In  the  Prince  of  TFalcs^  in  the  fir  ft  part 
f  Hehry  the  Fourth^  every  thing  is  fo  ready  to 
is  memory,  and  every  article  of  his  deportment 
j  perfedl  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  no  longer 
Ir.  Ryan^  but  the  Prince,  as  foon  as  he  enters 
n  the  character.  With  how  much  true  fpirit, 
/ith  how  great  juftice  to  the  author,  does  he  re¬ 
eat  his  vindication  and  promife  of  fervices  to  his 
ather,  to  whom,  when  he  upbraids  him  with  his 
egeneratc  vices,  and  tells  him  what  he  experts 
om  them,  he  anfwers. 


)o  not  think  fo,  you  fhall  not  find  it  fo  ; 
ind  heaven  forgive  them  that  fomuch  have  fway’d 
:^our  majefty’s  good  thoughts  away  from  me. 
will  redeem  all  this  on  Piercy  s  head, 

LnJ  in  the  clofing  of  fome  glorious  day, 

5e  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  fon, 

Vhen  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 

^nd  ftain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  maft: ; 

Vhich  wafh'd  away,  fhill  take  my  fhame  all 
with  it. 

Lnd  that  (hall  be  the  day  whene’er  it  lights, 

That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown. 

Phis  gallant  Hotfpur^  this  all-prais’d  knight, 
ind  your  unthought  of  Harry  chance  meet. 

L  For 
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For  every  honour  fitting  on  his  helm, 

Wou’d  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head, 
I'.Iy  fhame's  redoubled  :  For  the  time  will  com( 
That  I  (hall  make  this  Northern  youth  exchanj  i 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Piercy  is  but  my  faclor,  good  my  lord, 
T’engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf, 

And  I  will  call  him  to  fo  ftricl  account, 

That  he  fliall  render  every  glory  up, 

Yea  even  the  flightefi:  reckoning  of  his  time, 

Or  I  will  tear  the  treafure  from  his  heart.  ' 
This  in  the  name  of  heaven  I  proniife  here,  i 
The  which,  if  I  perf^m,  and  do  furvive, 

I  do  befeechyour  majelT-mav  fah'e 
The  long  grown  wound^  cf  my  intemperance; 
]f  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thoufand  deaths. 

Ere  break  the  fmalleft  parcel  of  this  vow. 

The  applaufe  the  audience  always  gives  th 
performer  on  his  delivering  this  fpeech,  is  h 
from  bein^  more  than  he  deferves.  We  fee  nc 

Co 

thing  of  the  player  in  it :  ’Tis  nature  itfelf.  Tf 
contrition,  the  refolution,  the  gallantry,  and  tl 
folemnity  exprefs’d  in  if,  all  fucceed  one  anothi 
as  they  wou’d  do  in  real  life  ;  and  we  are  ready  t 
believe  ourfelves  carry’d  back  to  old  times,,  an 
hearing  the  firft  fentinients  of  that  noble  darin 
that  afterwards  carry ’d  Harry  the  Fifth  thro’  th 
conqueft  of  Franc- ^  breathing  themfelves  out  ( 
his  own  full  heart.  ^ 

To  return.  The  matter  the  player  is  to  delivei 
prefents  itfelf  much  too  flowly,  even  whej 
it  occurs  juft  at  the  inftant  he  is  to  fpea. 
it.  His  memory  ought  to  take  in  atone  inftant 
not  only  every  thing  that  he  is  to  fay  at  the  pre 

fer: 
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[.bnt  moment,  but  in  fome  degree  every  thing 
hat  he  will  have  to  repeat  in  the  whole  fcene  : 
By  this  means,  and  by  none  butxhis,  he  will  be 
ible.to  regulate  his  geftures  and  deportment,  not 
;  )nly  fo  as  to  make  them  proper  for  the  prefent 
;  )Ccarion,  .but  for  the  conduit  of  the  whole  fuc- 
^:eeding  part  of  the  fcene. 

)  We  may  even  go  a  great  deal  farther,  with- 
I  )ut  exceeding  the  bounds  of  juftice  in  this  article. 
►  I'he  player  ought  not  only  to  remember  in 
f  general  his  own  part  in  the  whole  fcene,  nay  and 
|n  the  whole  play,  but  he  fhou’d  remember  alfo, 
i  t  leaft  in  a  general  way,  the  parts  of  the  other 
f  ilors.who  are,  or  at  any  fucceeding  time  are,  to 
ne  on  the  ftage  with  him.  On  ahnoft  all  occa- 
lions,  the  ailor,  before  he  begins  to  fpeak,  ought 
o  prepare  his  audience  for  what  he  is  going  to 
eliver,  by  fome  proper  aition ;  and  the'beginning 
f  this  ailion  ouo-ht,  according  to  the  circum- 
ances,  to  precede  thefpeech  by  a  longer  or  fhort- 
r  time. 

The  players,  cfpecially  the  young  ones,  have 
way  of  mechanically  recollecting  when  they 
re  to  fpeak  next,  by  getting  off,  together  with 
heir  own  parts,  what  they  call  the  Cues^,  that  is, 
he  laft  line  of  the  fpecch  of  the  perfon  next 
fter  whom  they  are  to  fpeak.  But  when  the 
)erformer  knows  no  more  of  what  is  to  be  faid 
o  him  than  the  laft  line,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ima¬ 
gin’d  that  he  can  give  his  fpeech  the  proper  tone 
t  its  fetting  out ;  and  ’tis  utterly  impoilible  that 
le  fhou’d  introduce  it  with  that  kind  of  aflion  we 
lave  juft  now  mention’d  the  neceffity  of. 
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The  ACTOR. 
CHAP.  IX. 

Containing  a  DigrejTion  concerning  cenaln  Artlc'ei 
which  In  themfelves  are  foreign  to  theatrical  Rc 
prefentatlon  ;  ‘  yet  without  which  the  Truth 
a^ing  is  never  to  be  arrived  at. 


REN  the  players  are  thoroughly  perfed 
in  the  remembrance  of  their  partSj  anc' 
have  ftudy’d  fo  carefully  their  different  circum 
ftances,  that  they  are  ready  to  beftow  on  eacl 
that  fort  of  expreliion  which  is  adapted  to  it 
we  find  the  moft  neceffary  appearances  are  alrea¬ 
dy  all  prepared  to  keep  up  the  illufion  in  the  re- 
prefentation,  and  to  perfuade  us  into  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  being  a  reality.  We  have  nothing 
now  left  us  then  to  enquire  into,  but  fuch  thing; 
as  are  independent  both  of  the  adion  and  the 
delivery. 

If  we  wou’d  have  the  reprefentation  perfeil  in 
its  kind,  all  that  now  remains,  is  to  join  thefe 
requlfites  of  the  latter  kind  with  thofe  cf  the 
firft. 


If  thefe  connections  are  in  fome  degree 


neceffary  to  us  in  plays,  they  are  infinitely 
more  fo  in  the  Italian  operas.  The  more  every 
appearance  of  reality  is  negleCted  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  performances,  the  more  necefiity^  there 
is  that  the  delufion  of  our  fenfes  fliou’d  take  us 
off  from  all  thoughts  of  ufing  our  reafon.  This 
kind  of  theatrical  entertainment  invented  by  the 
Italians^  a  nation  fonder  of  fliew  than  of  reality, 
and  intended  to  amufe  the  eyes  and  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  ears,  rather  than  to  affeCt  the  heart,  to 
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oufe  the  paflions,  or  in  any  degree  to  employ  the 
mderftanding,  keeps  up  to  this  day  the  fpirit  of 
ts  orig;inal  nature :  Even  when  there  have  been 
)eople  who  Ivave  underftood  the  language,  and 
lave  infifted  upon  meaning  in- the  words,  it  has 
fill  been  left  in  pofleflion  of  all  that  gewgaw 
plendour  which  was  intended  originally  to  make 
enfc  unnecefiary  to  it;  and  ftage  monftcrs  and 
)ompous  fcenery  are  yet  allow’d  among  the 
kings  of  greateft  merit  in  it. 

Our  imagination  is  condudled  by  thefe  kind  of 
heatrical  reprefentations  from  prodigy  to  pro- 
ligy  ;  and  at  every  inftant  we  are  expedted  to 
)repare  oufelves  for  feeing  feenes,  each  more  ex- 
raordinary  than  the  laft.  A  magnificent  palace 
:hanges  in  a  moment  into  a  frightful  defart;  and 
n  a  few  minutes  more,  a  fliepherd’s  cottage  be- 
:omes  a  majeftick  temple. 

A  conjurer  in  one  feene  determin’d  to  plague 
i  couple  of  unhappy  lovers,  ranfacks  all  the 
dements  for  means  to  execute  his  purpofe ; 
dries,  fiends  and  difeord  arife  from  the  gaping 
;round,  which  prefents  all  hell  to  our  viev/  ;  and 
he  next  feene  fhews  us  Fenus  and  Cupid  attended 
>y  the  Graces,  defeending  from  the  clouds  to 
Town  the  conftancy  of  the  tender  pair.  We 
re  hurry ’d  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  imagi- 
lary  worlds  at  the  fhifting  of  a  feene,  and  are 
1  one  moment  in  tlie  Idalian  groves,  in  the 
ext,  in  caves  and  grottos  at  the  bottom  of  the 
2a,  the  refort  oi  Nereids^  and  in  a  third  we  are 
2ated  on  the  top  of  Olympus  in  the  midfi;  of  a 
ouncil  of  the  gods. 

The  art  of  the  mechanick  and  decorator  are  no 
efs  eflential  in  thefe  performances,  than  the 
;enius  of  the  poet,  the  fkill  of  the  compofer,  or 
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the  art  of  the  player,  to  give  fome  fort  of  ap 
pearance  at  lealt  of  a  reality  to  the  reprefentation 
Our  ridiculous  pantomimes  are  as  wild  in  thi: 
wav  as  the  ftrangeft  extravagances  of  the  Italian. 
ever  were ;  but  excepting  thefe,  the  theatrica 
pieces  reprefented  on  an  EngUjh  ftage,  as  they  an 
conformable  to  nature  and  to  reafon,  and  an 
deitin’d  to  employ  the  underftanding,  and  t( 
affedi  the  heart,  may  eafily  fpare  a  great  deal  h 
pomp  and  decorations.  The  probability  of  the 
incidents  in  our  plays,  the  judicious  conuuft  o 
the  feveral  feenes,  the  force  and  fpirit  of  thi 
words,  and  the  juft  play  of  the  actors,  often  em 
ploy  the  mind  fo  abfolutely  with  us,  that  thi 
fenfes  have  fcarce  liberty  to  exert  themfelves  a 
"all ;  and  we  are  often  fo  ple^.s’d  with  the  matte 
of  a  feene,  that  Vv^e  pay  no  regard  to  the  de 
corations  of  the  ftage  on  which  it  is  repre 
fen  ted. 

Notwithftanding  that  we  are  in  the  right  ti 
be  more  indifferent  about  this  article  at  the  play 
houfe  than  at  the  opera,  yet  it  cannot  but  h 
acknowledg’d  it  wou’d  be  much  more  reafonabl 
that  the  feenery  ftiould  always  reprefen t  at  leaf 
the  place  where  the  action  reprefented  is  faid  t( 
be  perform’d,  than  that  it  ft:iould  be  left  2 
random  in  this  point :  And  above  all  things  it  i 
abfurd  and  monftrous  to  admit  a  part  of  th< 
audience  upon  the  ftage  and  behind  the  fcencs' 
This  is  a  piece  of  folly  that  had  its  rife  ii 
France^  and  that  has  been  often  attempted  to  bi 
introduced  among  us,  but  always  with  that  il 
fuccefs  it  deferves.  Tho’  the  avarice  of  our  ma 
nagers  feems  very  v/ell  difpos’d  to  fuffer  thi 
ftage  to  be  fill’d  as  well  as  the  boxes  in  thi: 
manner,  the  indignation  of  the  generality  oftht 
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udience  has  never  fail'd  to  exprefs  itfelf  too  fe- 
erely  againft  the  people  who  place  themfelves 
here,  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  pradlice  of 
loing  fo. 

We  readily  pardon  the  abufes  of  this  kind  in 
he  particular  in  dance  of  the  benefit  nights  of 
avorite  players  ;  paying  them  the  compliment  of 
acrificing  to  their  iiucreit  the  appearance  of  re- 
ility,  which  the  play  might  have  without  this, 
DLit  which  can  never  be  given  it  under  fuch  cir- 
:umftances  :  it  might  however  be  wifii’d, 
:hat  even  on  thefe  occafions,  fome  care 
kvere  taken  in  the  diflribution  of  thefe  people, 
md  fome  decency  obferv’d  in  the  fault:  as, 
:hat  the  ftage  were  never  crowded  till  every 
other  part'  of  the  houfe  were  full ;  that  even 
then  the  people  were  fo  difpos’d  on  it,  as  to  give 
Tee  palTage  to  the  performers  in  their  coming 
on  and  going  olf*  the  llage,  and  a  fpace  fufficient 
left  for  the  reprefentation  ;  fcarce  any  one  of 
which  particulars  is  now  ever  comply ’d  v/ith. 

The  dreffes  of  the  aefors  is  another  particular 
that  we  are  ufually  as  carelefs  about  as  the  fee- 
nery  in  our  plays.  We  fhou’d  indeed  be  offend¬ 
ed  if  we  faw  a  perfon  who  perform’d  the  part  of 
a  man  of  rank  and  quality,  adt  in  a  plain  fuit ; 
but  we  are  very  unconcern’d  to  fee  an  adtrefs, 
whofe  part  is  that  of  a  chambermaid,  enter 
upon  the  ftage  in  a  habit  that  in  real  life  might* 
be  worn  by  a  Dutchefs.  We  forget  the  ne- 
cefl'ary  plainnefs,  that  a  perfon  of  the  charadfer 
and  ftation  reprefented  to  us  ought  to  appear 
in,  and  or.ly  fay  upon  the  occafion,  that 
Mrs.  Clive  has  a  great  many  very  good  deaths. 
The  general  tafte  v/hich  we  have  for  extra¬ 
vagance  in  drefs,  makes  us  forget  the  intereft 
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we  have  In  the  truth  of  the  reprefentatlon.  i 

This  is  another  folly  which  we  have  importe  : 
from  France^  where  it  is  carry’d  to  fo  much  j 
greater  height  than  with  us,"  that  it  is  as  conn 
mon  for  a  ftran^er  at  firft  fi^ht  to  miftake  th' 
waiting:  g;entlewoman  for  the  fifter  of  the  lad  ■ 
Ihe  belongs  to,  as  it  is  for  him  to  hear  the  gen 
tiemen  in  the  pit  call  out  to  thofe  on  the  ftage 
to  entreat  they  v^^ill  favour  them  fo  far  as  not  U 
Hand  between  them  and  the  performers. 

V/e  are  no  more  to  expecf  that  the  generalit]', 
of  players  will  ever  be  brought  of  their  owi; 
choice  to  prefer  the  drefs  under  which  they  may 
bed:  and  moft  naturally  aftecl  the  heart,  to  tha:: 
by  which  they  may  charm  the  eyes,  and  makt 
the  audience  believe  them  to  be  genteel  and  clevei 
people,  than  that  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  wif 
of  his  own  motion  deny  himfelf  the  crowns  that 
offer  at  the  llage  door,  for  the  fake  of  reprefent- 
ing  the  play  the  more  naturally  to  us.  Let  us 
at  leaft  however  defire  that  the  manager  will 
draw  his  magick  circle  in  each  of  the  openings 
of  the  fcenes,  beyond  which  the  perfons  admit¬ 
ted  behind  them  may  not  advance ;  that  they 
may  be  kept,  in  as  great  a  mcafure  as  may  be, 
out  of  our  fight ;  and  let  . us  entreat  of  the  players, 
that  they  wou’d  regulate,  as  well  as  they  can,  their 
vanity  and  love  of  finery,  by  the  nature  of  the 
part  they  are  to  perform,  and  not  by  their  na¬ 
tive  pride  make  it  impoilible  for  us  to  know 
what  charadler  it  is  they  are  playing,  unlefs  v/e 
are  inform’d  of  it  before  hand. 

One  great  fource  of  thefe  abufes  in  the 
parts  of  the  waiting  maids  is,  that  the  authors 
of  our.  farces  in  general  have  made  perfons  of 
that  rank  the  principal  charadlers  of  the  piece, 

while 
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♦'hile-their  miftrefles  have  been  little  better  than 
yphers.  But  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
uthors  of  thofe  pieces,  intended  that  the  fupe- 
jiority  of  character  in  the  fervant,  fhou’d  be  dif- 
over’d  in  the  courfe  of  performance,  'not  by  the 
bit ;  and  that  the  whole  wou’d  have  fome- 
/hat  more  the  air  of  nature,  if  when  they  are 
oth  to  appear  often  together  upon  the  ftage,  the 
laid  were  at  leaft  not  belter  drefs’d  than  the 
liftrell-.  We  are  not  without  initances  where 
le'footman  is  made  the  heroe  of  a  farce,  and 
is  mafter  a  mighty  infigniheant  perfon  in  it  ; 
et  we  have  never  found  the  abfurdity  carry’d 
3  high  among  the  men,  as  to  fee  the  Lying  Falet 
etter  drefs’d  than  hjs  mafler,  tho'  there  wou’d 
e  a  peculiar  contraduflion  in  it  in  this  character, 
lat  wou’d  never  ha^e  fail’d  of  fpiriting  up  an- 
(Srefs  to  have  fliev.’ed  her  judgment  by  doing 
The  men,  tho’  in  general  much  lefs  blame- 
b!e  than  the  women  fen  this  occafion,  vet  are 
ot  without  iheir  errors  in  it,  'and  thofe  fuch  as 
Teatly  Imrt'thc  air  of  probability  in  the  reprefen  • 
ation.  We  wou’d  entreat  of  them  in  general 
3  remember  that  their  parts  concern  them  not 
nly  in  what  we  fee  of  them  on  the  flage,  but 
1  every  thing  which  we  hear  pafles  without,  in 
vhich  they  are  concern’d.  ^Ve  wou’d  not  de- 
re  things  to  be  carry’d  fo  far  indeed  on  this 
•ccafion,  as  to  expedf  a  beau  to  enter  in  dirty 
loots,  becaufe  he  is  to  mention  his  having  come 
journey  ;  but  tlien  we  wou’d  not  have  an 
Ircfiei  return  from  the  temple,  where  at  the 
iftigation  of  Hermone^  he  has  been  caufing 
Pyrrhus  to  he  affaflinated,  without  one  curl 
his  peruke  out  of  order.  Let  the  lock  of 
cality  be  kept  up  \  and  when  the  adfor  tells  us 
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of  fome  dreadful  buftle  he  has  been  in,  we  wou’ 

have  him  (hew  fome  marks  of  it  by  the  diforde 
of  his  perfon. 

The  firft  time  that  Mr'.  Garrick  playM  Mac 
heth^  he  took  occafion  in  one  of  his  Icenes  c 
greatefi:  confufion,  to  enter  upon  the  wit, 
his  coat  and  waiifcoat  both  unbutton'd,  and  wit! 
fome  other  difcompofures  in  his  drefs,  that  addo; 
greatly  to  the  refemblance  of  nature  in  that  par' 
or  his  cnaracter.  He  did  this  however  cnf 
the  firft  night,  and  loft,  by  the  omitting  it  after, 
v/ards,  all  the  merit  of  having  done  it  at  all 
^Ve  are  apt  to  believe  that  fome  of  h's  friend 


wno  aiiume  to  themfelves  the  character  of  cri ' 
ticks  on  ftage  performances,  advis’d  him  to  o- 
mit  this  finking  particular,  irl  the  following  re  I 
prefentations  :  we  have  no  objection  to  that  gen 
tleman  s  uiing  the  fnendfhip  of  thefe  people  here 
alter,  but  hope  he  will  not  any  more  foilov 
their  advice. 

We  are  very  fenfible  cf  the  merit  that  fom( 
of  our  modern  players  claim  to  themfelves  fron 
their  judgm.ent  in  drefiing  their  charadfers  ;  anc 
we' allow  it  to  be  a  merit  of  a  higher  kind  oi 
thefe  occafions,  than  the  world  in  general  an 
willing  to  think  it.  But  fome  late  inftances  or 
one  of  the  theatres  make  it  neceffary  that  we 
fiiou’d  ^reinind  the  people  who  are  fo  fond  o: 
their  talents  in  this  way,  that  the  habits  of  cha- 
raifters  on  the  ftage  fliouM  be  proper  as  well  ai 
pretty  ;  and  that  the  actors  are  not  only  tc 
drefs  fo  as  not  to  offend  probability,  but  they 
are  to  be  ty’d  down  as  much  as  painters  to  the 
general  ciiftoms  of  the  world.  Alexander  the 
great,  or  julius  Cc^far^  wou’d  appear  as  mon- 
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fArous  to  us  in  bag  wigs  on  the  ftage  as  in  a  pic- 
ure. 

In  theatrical  entertainments  wherein  finging 
ys  requir’d,  we  *are  obliged  to  overlook,  a  great 
Tiany  improprieties  among  the  performeis  for 
he  fake  of  the  elVential  point.  A  good  voice  is 

II  thins;  that  falls  to  the  fnare  but  of  one  man 
n  ten  thoufand  ;  and  wbjere  we  find  a  perfon 
)offefs’d  of  that,  we  are  to  overlook  almoft  every 
hing  elfe,  when  there  is  miifick  in  his  part. 
This  is  the  cafe  very  fre(|uently  in  our  farces, 
n  which  wx  pardon  a  man’s  figure  being  ever  fo 
mproper  for  the  characier  he  reprefents,  provided 
ie  can  give  the  fongs  of  his  part  in  an  agreeable 
nanner.  On  the  contrary,  wlien  acPcing  oi.l/ 

5  the  bufmefs,  we  are  much  m.ore  ri^id  in  our 
udgments.  W e  expect  that  the  perfon  and  fi- 
ure  of  the  performer,  fix  our  eyes  as  foon  as 
ve  fee  him  ;  that  he  be  like  in  fnape  and  every 
•ther  particular  to  w'hat  we  fuppofe  the  perfon 
e  reprefents  to  have  been  ;  and  that  nature  her- 
df  hath  o;ivcn  him  the  firft  ftrokes  tosvard  his 

O 

erfection  in  the  chara6fer. 

We  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatife,  oc- 
afionally  mention’d  the  general  and  vague  re- 
mablance,  which  there  ought  always  to  be  be- 
ween  the  original  and  the  copy  of  it  on  the 
age  ;  but  we  here  eater  on  the  fubjedl  of'  a 
luch  more  particular  and  more  determinate  fimi- 
irity. 

We  remember  very  lately,  an  excellent  aflrefs 
Irs.  Pritchard^  playing  tlie  part  of  Shore: 
he  fpoke  it,-  as  flie  does  every  thing  elfe, 
t  leaft  as  well  as  any  body  cou’d  ;  but  w^e  w^ere 
lock’d  in  the  firft  feenes,  at  the  face  and  figure 
f  this  adlrefs,  under  the  reprefeijtation  of  all 
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thofe  charms  that  are  fo  lavifhly  afciib’d  by  tin 
poet  to  that  unfortunate  heroine  ;  and  in  the  con 
clufion,  nothing  cou’d  be  fo  unnatural  as  to  fet 
that  plump  and  roly  endeavouring  to  pre- 

fent  us  with  a  view  of  the  utmofl:  wantj  an( 
ftarving. 

The  beft  friends  of  this  aclrefs,  without  re 
membering  the  unlucky  comparifon  of  her  gene 
ral  deportment,  and  that  of  Mrs.  JVoffngton  ir 
this  character,  will  acknowledge  thatfliC  was  pu 
quite  out  of  her  way,  in  being  compelPd  to  do  it 
and  that  even  if  fhe  cou’d  have  play’d  it  bette: 
than  (he  did,  fhe  wou’d  never  have  been  able  t( 
have  exhibited  that  image  of  famine,  wbicl 
the  author  meant  to  picture  to  us  in  the  laf 
feene,  where  the  wretched  creature  is  reprefentec 
as  finkino;  to  death  thro’  a  long  want  cf  food. 

If  the  player  wou’d  have  the  reprefentatioi, 
carry  whth  it  an  entire  air  of  truth,  he  muft  bi 
cautious  not  only  to  cenduef  his  a6i:ion  and  re 
citation  with  a  ftridl  regard  to  nature  ^  but  h< 
muft  never  felecl  a  ebaraeSfer  to  appear  in,  whicl 
is  remarkable  for  any  particular  ftriking  fingula 
rlty  which  is  not  in  himftlf.  He  cannot  too  fre 
quently  remember  that  the  reprefentation  of  ; 
play  is  a  fort  of  painting,  w^hich  owes  all  its  beau 
ty  to  a  clofe  imitation  of  nature,  and  that  it, 
touches  are  expected  to  be  even  vaftly  more  ex- 
preflive  than  thofe  of  the  pencil  :  That  the  mon 
advantages  the  ftage  has  for  the  making  the  it 
lufion  perfect,  the  more  perfedlion  we  expect  tc 
find  in  it  there ;  and  that  it  is  not  enough  tha 
the  fidtiens  it  expofes  to  our  view,  feem  to  bear  j 
refemblance  to  the  events  v/hich  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  figure  to  us,  but  that  w^e  expert  thai 
refemblance  to  be  fo  perfect,  that  we  fhall  hi 
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^ble  to  perfuade  ourfelves  that  what  is  in  reality 
t>Lit  a  copy,  is  an  original,  and  that  the  very  events 
themfelv^s,  and  the  very  perfons  concern’d  in 
them,  are  really  and  truly  prelent  before  our 
eyes. 


C  H  A  P.  X.  ' 

In  which  fome  important  Rules  are  added  to  the 
Principles  before  ejiablijh' d^  of  the  Truth  of 
Anion  and  Recitation, 

TH  E  reflexions  and  obfervations  which  are 
to  compofe  this  chapter,  naturally'  arife 
from  the  remarks  we. have  already  made  of  the 
neceflity  there  is  of  an  actor’s  playing  with  truth, 
in  order  to  his  playing  with  applaufe  :  this  necef- 
fity  naturally  infers  that  of  underfta'nding  the 
fevcral  degrees  by  which  the  greater  emotions 
are  to  be  rais’d  to  their  due  height,  and  of  beino- 
able  to  fhade  the  tranfitions  thro’  which  he  is  to 
run  from  one  to  another  of  them. 

The  dramatic  poet,  who  is  a  mafter  of  his  art, 
always  very  carefully  hides  from  the  audience  the 
end  to  which  he  is  making ;  and  the  player  ought 
alfo  to  regulate  his  condufl:  by  that  of  his  author, 
.and  not  to  let  us  perceive  what  will  be  the  event 
of  the  aftion  till  we  are  juft  upon  it  :  we  do  not 
defirc  to  be  able  to  guefs  beforehand  what  it  is 
that  is  referv’d  for  our  entertainment  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  piece  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  to 
be  obfeiv’d,  that  we  would  not  be  mifled  and 
deceived  by  the  performer  in  regard  to  it. 

W e  are  very  v/ell  fatisfy’d  with  feeing  incidents 
occur  which  we  did  not  expect ;  but  we  are  never 
pleas’d  at  being  made  to  expert  that  which  is  not 
to  happen. 

0 
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In  the  tragedy  of  the  Dijiref<\l  Mother  we  are 
judicioufly  keot  in  ignorance,  by  the  author,  of 
what  is  to  be  the  cataftrophe,  ’till  we  arrive  at  it. 
We  fee  Indeed  thro’  the  condudl  of  the  whole 
p-ay  that  Pyrrhus  will  not  marry  Hermiom  ;  but 
we  do  not  forefee  that  he  will ,  be  kill’d  in  the 
temple,  or  that  .the  diftref^’d  Andromache  will  be 
made  happy.-  Tho’  we  have  no  expedlation 
of  this,  we  are  not  at  all  difpleas’d  with  feeing 
it  happen  ;  but  w'e  fnouM  have  been  violently 
difpleas’d,  if,  after  all  that  is  hinted  to  us  to  the 
contrary,  Pyrrhus  fnould  have  marry ’d  Hermktit\ 
and  facrific’d  both  the  widow’  and  her  fon  ;  the 
former  to  the  refentmenis  of  her  rival,  and  the 
other  to  thofe  of  Greece, 

’Tis  true  that  the  author  has  in  this  cafe  fo 
carefully  and  judirioufiy  kept  up  the  character 
and  manners  of  his  heroe,  that  we  fee  plainly 
enough  what  will  not  be  the  end,  tho’  we  do 
not  fee  what  will  be  fo  :  but  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
poet  takes  all  the  care  in  the  w’orld  to  do  this,  if 
the  aclor  does  not  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  it,  and 
keep  up  his  part  in  it. 

Pyrrhus  is  one  of  the  chara^Lers  in  which  Mr. 
^iin  has  been  accus’d  of  momiGny^  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  have  cenfur’d  him  alfo  as  wanting;  vehe- 
mence  in  many  of  the  fpeeches  of  it,  when  he 
fays  to  Andromache^  who  is  terrify’d  to  death  at 
the  new^s  of  her  fon’s  life  being  demanded  by  the 
Greeks^ 


Dry  up  thofe  tears,  I  mufl:  not  fee  you  weep, 
And  know  I  have  rejefted  their  demands  ; 

The  Greeks  already  threaten  me  with  war. 

But  fiiouid  they  arm,  as  once  they  did  for  Helen^ 
And  hide  the  Adriatick  with  their  fleets  5 


Should 
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Should  they  prepare  aiecoiid  ten  years  fiege, 

And  lay  my  towns  and  palaces  in  dufi:, 

I  am  determin’d  to  defend  your  foii, 

.And  rather  die  mvfelf  than  give  him  up. 

But,  madam,  in  the  rnidft  of  all  thefe  dangers,  - 
Will  you  refufe  me  a  propitious  fmile  ?' 

Hated  of  Greece^  and  prefs’d  on  every  fide, 

Let  me  not,  madam,  while  I  fight  your  caufe. 

Let  me  not  combat  with  your  cruelties,  / 

And  count  Andromache  amongfl:  my  foes. 

And  when  he  afterwards,  on  the  coldnefs  of 
her  reply  to  this,  goes  on, 

# 

Will  your  refentment  then  endure  for  ever  ? 

Muft  Pyrrhus  never  be  forgiven  ? — ’Tis  true 
My  fword  has  often  reak’d  in  Phrygian  blood. 

And  carry’d  havock  thro’  your  royal  kindred  j 
But  you,  fair  princefs,  amply  have  aveng’d 
Old  Pria7tLS  vanquifn’d  houfe  ! 

It  has  been  obje£l:ed  to  him  that  he  robs  thefe 
fpeeches  of  half- their  beauty,  by  not  giving  them 
more  fire  ;  but  let  us  confider  that  the  events 
of  a  heroe’s  adfions  are  only  to  be  judg’d  of  by  his- 
temper.  Conftancy  of  mind  is  one  of  the  great 
charafteriftics  of  this  parr,  and  is  that  which 
makes  us  forefee  that  he  will  not  forfake  the 
interefts  of  Andromache.  Should  an  aftor  of  lefs 
judgment  throw  all  that  violence  into  thefe  fpeeches 
that  fuch  half  judges  feem  to  require,  he  would 
deftroy  that  chara6ter  which  the  poet  had  fo  art¬ 
fully  prefer vM  in  every  fentence,  and  on  which 
the  probability  of  the  whole  play  depends ;  we 
ftiould  naturally  expedl  that  the  continued  refufal 

of 
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Q>{  Andromache  would  throw”  a  man  of  his  violent 
temper  into  the  arms  of  Hermione  in  mere  revenge, 
and  fhould  blame  the  author  for  deviating  from 
probability  in  keeping  up  to  the  conflancy  of  his 
love  to  the  T'rojan  captive. 

-  C  H  A  P.  XL 

Of  natural  Playing, 

IT  is  not  impoffible  that  the  performance  of  an 
(aclotj  tho’  it  be  regularly  adjufted  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  rules  hitherto  laid  down,  nav, 
tho’  it  take  in  the  greater  part  of  the  conditions 
which  have  been  mention’d  as  necelTary  to  per- 
fediion,  and  in  confequence  of  all  this,  have  the 
principal  characters  on  Vvhich  the  truth  both  in 
adtion  and  recitation  depend,)  may  yet  not  be 
natural. 

It  will  be  perhaps  demanded,  after  this  afiertion, 
whether  it  be  always  neceffary  that  a  theatrical 
reprefentation  be  natural  ?  and  this  is  a  queflion 
which  {lands  in  need  of  fome  explanation. 

If  we  are  to  underifand  by  natural  playing  that 
only  which  has  not  an  air  of  conftraint  and  trou¬ 
ble  to  the-  player,  then  every  aclor  in  the  world, 
whether  his  part  for  the  night  requires  a  fimple 
and  unaffedled  manner,  w^hatever  other,  is 
under  a  necefTity  as  far  as  he  can  to  play  naturally. 
But  even  in  this  determination  we  muft  ufe  a 
caution  in  diftinguifhing,  and  muft  not  confound 
negligent  and  carelefs  with  eafy  and  unafFedted 
playing  ;  the  latter,  the’  it  does, not  exprefs  any 
iludy  or  labour  to  the  eye,  is  yet  always  the  effedt 
of  a  great  deal  of  both  ;  the  former  is  the  efFecI 
of  an  infolent  indolence,  and  is  an  afFront  upon 
the  underftandings  of  an  audience. 
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The  reafon  why  we  fometimes  difcover  the 
,  fiudy’d  action  of  the  player,  is  not  becaufe  he 
j  has  been  at  the  pains  of  ftudying  it  beforehand, 
but  becaufe  he  has  not  ftudy’d  it  enough  :  the 
I  laft  touches  of  his  application  in  this  kind,  (hould 
Ibe.thofe  employ’d  to  conceal  that  there  ever  was 
any  labour  beflow’d  at  all  upon  what  he  is  doing  \ 
and  the  reft,  without  this,  always  hurts  inftead 
of  pleafing  us. 

Among  the  feveral  manners  of  playing  with 
truth  and  juftice,  that  which  is  moft  of  all  di- 
vefted  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  playing  is 
frequently  what  has  moft  of  all  been  labour’d  by 
the  performers  :  ’tis  in  this  as  in  poetry,  thofe 
pieces  which  feem  to  the  reader  the  eafieft  and 
moft  familiar  of  all,  are  frequently  thofe  which 
have  coft  the  author  the  moft  trouble. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  modern  tragedy 
that  has  fo  rnuch  the  air  of  nature,  of  cafe,  and 
unafteiled  plainnefs  in  the  delivery,  as  the  relation 
Pierre  gives  to  Joffier  of  the  ruin  of  his  affairs, 

.  as  the  jultly  celebrated  player  above  mention’d  de¬ 
livers  it;  and  y^et,  perhaps  there  is  not  any  thing 
^in  all  the  parts  he  flaines  in,  that  has  coft  him 
fb  much  ftudy  :  nothing  lefs  than  a  repeated  con-^ 
[aderation  of  every  fentence  could  give  him  the 
I  Dower  to  fpeak  as  he  does, 

!  ■ 

[  pafs’d  this  very,  moment  by  thy  doors, 

And  faw  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains  ; 

The  fons  of  public  rapine  were  deftroying  : 
j  They  told  me,  by  the  fentence  of  the  law. 

They  had  commiftion  to  feize  all  thy  fortune  ; 
f  '^ay  more,  Friuli's  cruel  hand  had  fign’d  it. 

Here  ftood  a  rufBan  with  a  horrid  face, 

-wording  it  o’er  a  pile  of  mafly  plate, 


T  umbled 
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Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  fale ;  ^ 

There  was  another  makin^j;  villanous  lefts 

o  j  j 

At  thy  undoing  ;  he  had  ta’en  poffeffion  j 

Of  all  thv  antient  moft  domeftic  ornaments.  ! 
Rich  hangings,  intermix’d  and  wrought  with  i 

gold;.  ■  __  _  I 

The  very  bed  which  on  thy  wedding  night 
Receiv’d  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera^  I 

The  fcene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated  i 

By  thecoarfe  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains. 
And  throwm  among  the  common  lumber. 

We  are  fenfible  that  Mr,  Garrick  is  vaftly  more 
the  player  in  this  famous  fpeech  than  the  adfor  we 
are  paying  our  juft  praifes  to  in  it ;  but  we  are 
alfo  fenfible,  that  Mr.  ^lin  is  vaftly  more  the 
mart :  Mr.  Garrick^ s  fire  lofes  ils  end  ;  and  to  a 
judicious  obferver  he  will  appear  to  be  employing 
his  whole  thought  upon  the  bare  delivery  of  the 
words  :  Mr.  fhews  a  vaftly  deeper  thought 
in  the  fcene,  and  while  we  fee  in  him  the  man 
himfelf,  the  very  friend  of  Jaffier^  curbing  that 
fpirit  which  feems  in  the  other  but  a  fort  of  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  perfon,  this  a£for 
pities  in  every  look,  every  accent :  w^e  fee  farther, 
that  he  means  more  by  this  relation  than  the  bare 
news  of  it,  and  expedts  the  purpofe  he  afterwards 
£hev/s  he  intended  it  to  ferve. 

If  we  allow  this  in  regard  to  the  pronouncing 
this  fpeech,  how  much  more  fuperioricy  are  we  to 
acknowledge  on  Mr,  part  in  the  fucceed- 

ing  one, 

Curfe  thy  dull  ftars,*  and  the  w’orft  fate  Venice^ 
Vv'here  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers,  all  are 
falfe  5 


Where 
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Where  there’s  no  faith,  no  truth  \  where  inno¬ 
cence 

Stoops  under  vile  opprefiion,  and  vice  lords  it. 

Hadft  thou  but  feen,  as  I  did,  how  at  lad 
riiy  beauteous  Eelvidera^  like  a  wretch 
That’s  doom’d  to  banilhment,  came  weeping 
forth, 

Shining  thro’  tears  like  April  funs  thro’  (bowers. 
That  labour  to  o’ercome  the  cloud  that  loads 
them  ; 

While  two  young  virgins,  on  whofe  arms  flie 
lean’d, 

Kindly  look’d  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  fad, 

As  if  they  cat(?h’d  the  forrows  that  fell  from  her  ! 
Ev’n  the  lewd  rabble  that  were  gather’d  round 
To  fee  the  fight,  flood  naute  when  they  beheld 
her. 

Govern’d  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled 
pity  ; 

I  could  have  hugg’d  the  greafy  rogues,  they 
pleas’d  me. 

He're  the  intent  and  drift  of  the  revengeful 
Pierre  appears  more  ftrongly  than  before,  yet  all 
under  the  cloak  of  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of 
fpeaking ;  we  even  are  ready  to  grudge  him  the 
praife  he  extorts  from  us,  as  if  we  thought  he 
did  not  take  pains  enough  to  deferve  it. 

Thofe  parts  in  our  comedies  which  require  in 
the  player  an  air  of  artlcfibefs  and  fimplicity,  are 
in  regard  to  the  others,  much  w^hat  the  minuet  in 
[dancing  is  to  the  high  capering  offome  of  our  mo- 
(dern  favourites  bn  the  flagc  ;  the  latter  throv/s  the 
body  into  attitudes  which  the  former  will  by  no 
means  bear,  and  gives  a  force  and  violence  to  the 
fteps  w’hich  almoft  hurts  the  fpedlator  j  but  the 

other 
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other  is  not  to  be  acquir’d  without  at  leaft  s  \ 
much  ftudy  and  practice ;  and  even  the  highei 
ftrokes  of  the  former,  when  moft  judicioufly  per 
form’d,  ought  not  to  difcover  the  labour  wit. 
which  they  are  executed.  Indeed  the  moft  vio 
lent  parts  in  a  play  never  perfedlly  pleafe,  unlel 
where  they  feem  to  flow  from  the  nature  of  th 
circumftance,  not  from  the  conftraint  the  per 
former  lays  himfelf  under  to  execute  them  ;  a 
the  com.ic  dancer  never  gives  us  perfedf  fatisfacfioi 
unlefs  when  he  fcems  as  eafy  in  performing  hi.' 
moft  difficult  ftrokes,  as  a  common  perfoniiei 
in  that  way,  is  in  his  minuet  fteps. 

If  we  chufe  to  underftand  the1:erm  natural 
when  apply’d  to  playing,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  anc 
to  exprefs  by  it  an  exadl  imitation  of  nature,  as 
it  appears  in  common  in  the  world,  we  fliall  not 
fcruple  to  affirm,  that  there  are  many  cafes  in 
which  a  player  would  appear  lifelefs,  fpiritlefs, 
and  infipid,  by  playing  naturally. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  are  a  great  many  comic 
chara6i:ers  in  which  the  adfor  approaches  the 
nearer  to  the  truth  of  playing,  that  is,  to  the  ex¬ 
prefling  exaddly  what  the  author  means,  as  he 
employs  more  of  a  certain  fet  of  extraordinary 
affeCfaticns  which  are  the  diitinguifliing  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  character  he  performs.  The  part  of 
Clincher  in  the  Trip  to  the  "Jubilee^  is  evidently  of 
this  kind;  and  a  man  can  never  act  it  well  who 
does  not  very  widely  depart  from  natural  playing, 
in  this  laft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  aclor  fometimes 
cannot,  nay  ought  not,  to  give  in  his  playing 
the  full  force  that  the  nature  of  the  pafTage  he 
delivers  may  feem  to  require.  This  is  a  propofi- 
tion  that  will  probably  appear  odd  at  firft  fight  to 
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bme  of  our  readers,  but  perhaps  it  will  have 
nore  the  appearance  of  reafon,  after  the  following 
)bfervations  have  .been  attended  to^ 

O  B  S  E  R  V  A  T  I  O  N  I. 


We  ufe  the  word  force  very  improperly, 
vhen  we  apply  it,  as  is  frequently  done,  to 
he  too  great  vehemence  of  the  declamation  of 
in'aftor  in  tragedy.  When  a  painter,  in  a  piece 
vherein  he  means  to  affecl  the  pallions,  carries 
:he  extravagance  of  his  fancy  fo  far  as  to  make 
lis  figures  have  an  air  of  grimace,  we  fhould 
jxprefs  ourfelves  very  improperly  if  we  fay  he 
ns  given  great  force  to  them  ;  we  fhould  deliver 
)ur  fenfe  ef  the  performance  in  much  more  ade- 
[uate  words,  if  we  fay  he  has  very  ill  defign’d 
vhat  he  intended  to  exprefs.  When  an  adlor  in 
ragedy,  in  order  to  play  his  part  in  a  pathetic 
md  altedfing  manner,  takes  up  the  violence  of  a 
nadman,  we  ought  not  to  fay  that  he  plays  his 
)art  with  a  great  deal  of  ilrength  and  force^  but 
hat  he  plays  a  different  part  from  that  which  the 
nuthor  laid  down  for  him. 

I  Force  in  the  author  is  the  fame  thing  as  ftrong 
xprefiion  in  the  painter,  and  the  caricature  is 
10  more  to  be  univerial  in  the  bufinefsof  the  one 
han  of  the  other ;  ’tis  an  excefs  which  is  fome- 
imes  indeed  to  be  permitted,  either  to  make 
ine’sfelf  merry,  or  to  raife  a  laugh  in  others  ;  but 
It  is  not  to  be  exerted  in  every  piece.  A  painter 
n  a  flight  of  fancy,  traces  a  grotefque  figure  of  a 
ran,  and  loads  it  with  a  hump  on  the  back 
reater  than  ever  nature  burthen’d  any  body  with  ; 
ve  may  be  very  well  pleas’d  with  the  extrava- 
ance  of  fuch  a  piece  as  this  for  once,  but  we 

could 
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could  never  applaud  a  painter  who  in  all  his  pic 
tures  exaggerated  in  the  fame  manner  :  thus  W( 
are  pleas’d  to  fee  an  actor  in  comedy  earn 
certain  characters  up  to  an  immoderate  heigh 
to  make  us  laugh,  tho’  we  would  by  no  mean 
with  to  fee  him  ferve  every  thing  elfe  in  th< 
fame  way. 

OBSERVATION.  II. 

% 

The  employing  this  exaggerating  force  ii 
therefore  to  be  allow’d  to  the  adtor  in  come¬ 
dy,  but  only  under  certain  reftriCtions  and  re¬ 
gulations. 

’Tis  only  upon  certain  conditions  that  a  judi¬ 
cious  audience  v/ill  be  pleas’d  with  it :  they  will 
require  even  that  it  is  extravagant,  as  it  were 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  that  it 
keep  up  a  kind  of  regularity  even  in  its  utmofl 
wildnefs.  We  are  very  well  fatisfied  that  a  pain¬ 
ter,  influenc’d  by  a  joyous  frenzy,  fhould  give 
us  a  figure  for  inftance  with  an  exceffively  long 
nofe ;  but  we  expeft  at  the  fame  time  that  this 
nofe  fhould  have  the  fhape  and  figure  of  other 
nofes  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  that  it 
be  fituated  in  that  part  of  the  face  which  nature  af- 
figns  for  this  feature :  and  w^e  are  in  the  fame 
manner  willing  that  the  comic  adlor  fhould  fome- 
times  carry  his  mimickry  farther  than  nature  or-*' 
dinarily  allows  herfelf  to  go  ;  but  we  are  not 
pleas’d  if,  under  the  notion  of  giving  us  extremely 
comic  figures,  he  exhibits  monfters  to  us :  the 
painter  and.  the  player  have  both  a  privilege  of 
enlarging  and  heightening  objedls  within  the 
limits  of  diferetion,  but  they  are  not  to  exaggerate 

them 
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.them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  cannot  know 
them. 

The  adlor  in  comedy  will  not  onlv  find  it  ne- 
cefi'ary  to  curb  the  luxuriancy  x)f  his  genius  in 
this  heightening  of  objeds,  but  he  will  often  be 
oblig’d  even  to  ufe  many  precautions  when  he 
has  confin’d  himfelf  within  reafonable  bounds, 
before  he  ventures  to  lay  on  the  charo;e. 

*  w 

Any  thing  confiderable  of  this  kind  never  fuc- 
ceeds  but  wnen  the  player  has  beforehand  piepa- 
ratorily  led  his  audience  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthufi- 
aim,  in  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  judge  of 
things  with  the  fame  feverity  that  they  would 
have  d^>ne  in  cool  blood. 

We  have  obferv’d  that- this  force  in  playing 
is  an  exaggeration  wholly  to  be  didfated  by  a 
pleafantry  ot  difpofition  ;  it  is  like  thofe  liberties 
.  w'hich  we  allow  ourfelvcs  in  converfation,  where 
,  we  fpeak  with  freedom.  A  thoufand  extrava¬ 
gancies  w’hich  a  man  of  prudence  would  never 
venture  to  throw  out,  if  he  were  confeious  that 
he  was  heard  by  fober  and  ledate  people,  yet  pafs 
off  with  high  applaufe  in  companies  where  noify 
mirth  and  jollity  are  on  foot. 

1  here  are  feveral  tones  and  geffures  ufed  in 
thefe  exaggerations  by  the  players,  that  would 
appear  abfurd  and  prepofferous  it  we  examin’d 
them  with  a  ftrief  reflection,  which  yet  pleafe  us 
greatly  when  we  fuffer  them  to  pafs  without  feru- 
tiny. 

Befides  thefe  two  cautions  in  regard  to  the 
player’s  applying  this  extraordinary  force,'  there 
are  yet  two  others  that  muff  neceffarily  be  ob- 
ferv’d  to  give  it  any  pretenfions  to  fucceed  ; 
thefe  are,  that  it  be  not  too  frequently  repeated, 
and  that  it  be  never  improperly  plac’d.  . 
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As  this  kind  of  heightening  is  only  to  be  per 
mitted  on  certain  conditions,  fo  there  are  alf 
fome  peculiar  circumifances  under  which  alone  i 
can  be  properly  apply’d  :  in  general,  it  can  neve 
juftly  have  place  in  any  of  thofe  charadters  whicl 
make  what  we  rightly  enough  call  thofe  of  gen 
teel  comedy  5  and -above  all  things,  it  is  un 
pardonabJe  in  thofe  which  the  author  mean 
fhould  intereft  our  paffions  in  favour  of  their  de 
figns  :  in  all  the  other  parts  of  comedy  it  may  b^ 
made  agreeable,  and  it  often  is  neceffary. 

Of  all  the  comedians  on  the  prefent  ftage,  thi 
greateil:  applaufe  is  due  to  Mr.  Woodward  on  thi 
account ;  the  heightening  he  gives  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Trappolin  in  Duke  and  no  Duke^  has  < 
greater  efFefI:  than  moft  things  of  this  kind.  In  the 
part  of  Brafs  in  the  Confederacy^  he  is  excellen 
in  a  judicious  and  well-temper’d  ufe  of  it ;  bui 
the  charadfer  that  ought  to  make  him  famous  foj 
ever  in  this  refpe61:,  is  Mercutio  in  Borneo  and  'Juliet. 

This  is  really  a  comic  character,  tho’  intro¬ 
duc’d  in  tragedy,  and  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
where  an  exa2:2;eration  of  this  kind  is  allowable, 
according  to  the  ftridleft  rules,  becaufe  he  is  no! 
the  principal  charadfer  of  the  play,  nor  are  we 
much  interefted  about  him :  we  look  upon  him 
as  a  merry  fellow  who  has  drop’d  into  grave  com¬ 
pany  by  chance,  and  therefore  he  may  without 
abfurdity  ftretch  his  faculties  to  entertain  us.  '* 
To  this  lucky  circumftance  we  are  to  add,  that 
Shakefpear  has  happily  thrown  into  his  part  one  of 
the  boldeft,  wildeft,  and  moft  extravagant  flights 
of  fancy  that  he  was  ever  author  of :  here  are 
circumftances  under  which  the  player  is  at  full 
liberty  to  throw  in  all  the  force  he  can,  and  under 
which  no  man  but  the  actor  we  are  commending 

could 
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ould  ever  throw  in  enough.  With  what  infinite 
rength  does  he  run  thro’  the  famous  fpeech. 


),  then  I  fee  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  him  ; 
he  is  the  fairy’s  midwife  ;  and  fhe  comes, 
n  fize  no  bigger  than  an  agat  ftone 
)n  the  fore  finger  of  an  alderman, 

)rawn  by  a  team  of  little  atomies 
kthwart  mens  nofes  as  they  lie  afieep. 

Her  waggon  fpokes  made  of  long  fpinner’s 
legs  ; 

^he  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grafshoppers  ; 

""he  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider’s  web ; 

"he  collars,  of  the  moonfliine’s  watery  beams  ; 
ler  whip  of  cricket’s  bone,  the  lafh  of  film  j 
[er  waggoner  a  fmall  grey- coated  gnat, 
lot  half  fo  big  as'a  round  little  'worm 


i 


I 

ft 


i 


rick’d  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazle  nut, 
lade  by  the  joyner  fquirrel,  or  old  grub, 

"ime  out  of  mind,  the  fairies  coachmakers. 

And  in  this  Hate  file  gallops  night  by  night 

"hro’  lovers  brains, - and  then  they  dream  of 

love  ; 

)n  courtiers  knees  that  dream  on  court’fies  firait, 
)’er  dodlors  fingers  who  ftrait  dream  of  fees, 

)’er  ladies  lips  who  ftrait  of  kiffes  dream, 

Vhich  oft  the  angry  Mab  blifters  with  plagues, 
iecaufe  their  breaths  with  fweet-meats  tainted 
are. 

Dmetimes  fhe  gallops  o’er  a  lawyer’s  nofe, 
md  then  hedreams'of  fmelling  out  a  fuit : 


i  md  fometimes  comes  fhe  with  a  tythe  pig’s  tail, 
i  .'ickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleep, 

[  "hen  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 


M 
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•It  is  not  more  certain  that  none  but  Shakefpe 
could  have  wrote  this  fpeech,  than  that  no  m 
but  Woodward  can  fpeak  it. 

Does  the  plot  of  a  comedy  require  that  t 
valets  or  chambermaids  who  have  parts  in 
fhould-put  on  the  airs  of  people  of  condition? 
this  cafe,  provided  that  the  actor  or  aclrefs  do  n 
carry  the  exaggeration  to  fuch  an  excefs  that  it 
-abfurd  to  imagine  the  people  they  mean  to  impo 
upon  (hould  not  fee  the  cheat,  the  heigh tenir 
up  the  whole  renders  it  greatly  the  more  agre 
able. 

It  may  be  worth  enquiring,  why  it  is  that  v 
readily  allow,  and  even  generally  approve,  of 
comic  actor’s  burlefquing  the  character  he  pe 
forms,  by  carrying  it  extravagantly  above  its  tri 
rank  in  real  life,  and  yet  never  fuffer  him,  witl 
out  imputation  of  a  fault,  to  turn  His  part  int 
travefty,  by  throwing  it  into  fomething  under  t\ 
proper  dignity  ?  It  may  be  anfwer’d,  that  a  m2 
-of  condition  degrades  himfelf  in  fome  degree  1: 
putting  on  the  difguife  of  a  perfon  of  lower  rani* 
and  we  are  by  no  means  willing  that  the  aftc 
make  himfelf  ftill  lower  by  appearing  to  be  pai 
ticularly  pleas’d  with  the  change :  there  is  a’ 
ways  danger  of  the  charafler’s  being  fufpe{3:ed  ( 
being  really  the  low  thing  it  affe£ls  to  appear, 
the  player  carries  the  diflimulation  the  leaft  j( 
farther  than  is  necelTary  to  the  keeping  up  th 
plot :  thefe  are  plaufible  reafons  why  we  are  al 
ways  hurt  when  we  fee  the  player  in  the  charac 
ter  of  a  gentleman  ufe  his  art  of  exaggeration  i. 
defcendins:  to  the  level  of  the  meaner  rank  c 
mankind  ;  but  it  is  much  otherwife  in  the  caf 
where  the  heightening  is  employ’d  in  adding  . 
greatnefs  and  confequence  to  the  charader  tha 
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►es  not  naturally  belong  to  it,  A  perfon  of  the 
mmon  rank  always  gains  upon  us,  by  aiming 
high  things,  and  exprelling  an  emulation  to 
)ire  to  the  manner  of  people  above  him  ;  and, 
the  utmoft  he  is  ever  able  to  arrive  at  can  be 
ly  a  very  imperfeft  copy  of  what  he  would 
litate,  we  have  the  additional  pleafure  of  feeing 
p  abfurdity  and  vanity  of  his  attempts,  while 
^  are  laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  people  on 
aom  he  is  impofing  for  not  feeing  thro’  the 
ieat. 

There  are  fome  parts  in  playing  of  v/hich 
p  heightening  of  the  charadler  is  not  only  agree- 
fe  to  the  audience,  but  is  even  abfolutely  ne- 
Uary.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  the  reader 

i enumerate  characters  in  which  this  fort  of 
iggeration  is  expedted  by  every  body  ;  we  (hall 

1y  obferve,  that  we  are  to  count  among  thefe 
thofe  which  are  copies  of  originals  that  are  not 
)wn,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Cyijpin  in  the 
;  thofe  in  which  the  author  has  in- 
lided  to  copy  fome  real  charadler,  but  has 
len  himfelf  fo  great  liberties  in  the  doing  it 
:lt  it  is  a  traveftie  or  burlefque  upon  the  original, 
k  a  genuine  reprefentation  of  it;  and  in  fine, 
^fe  in  which  he  has  given  to  a  good  portrait 
^e  additional  and  very  ftrong  touches ;  fuch 
fthat  of  the  Mlfer^  which  no  man  will  ever 
Jj)'  tolerably  who  does  not  boldly  exaggerate 
Sm  all  that  he  ever  faw  cf  reality,  in  the  man- 
of  his  performing  it. 

,  The  judicious  player  will  always  fwell  out  his 
rce,  and  be  very  free  with  his  geftures  in  the 
licipal  parts  of  the  characters  of  the  firft  and 
lipnd  fort  that  we  have  mention’d,  becaufe  they. 
I(  in  them'elvcs  heightenings  upon  nature  ;  and 

M  2  he 
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he  will  do  the  fame  in  thofe  of  the  third  ki  ‘ 
becaufe  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  amufe  and  confo  ] 
the  fpedtators  with  noife,  that  they  may  not  b\ 
liberty  to  examine  whether  the  author  has 
now  and  then  exceeded  the  bounds  of  probabil  ■ 
The  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  fame  forrr.  S 
words  may  be  fpoken,  is  always  capable  of 
ing  them  very  different  meanings ;  and  it  i  ■ 
the  adlor’s  power  to  fave  the  author  many  a  c ! 
fure  upon  the  ftage,  which  he  would  recci 
from  thofe  who  read  his  play  coolly  and  fedal 
in  their  clofets. 

We  have  a  famous  inftance  of  this  in  the  c 
radfer  of  the  Mifer  juft  mentioned  :  if  the  i 
gentleman  is  reprefented  in  cool  blood 
amining  the  two  hands  of  his  fon’s  fervant,  ; 
when  he  has  fearch'd  both,  demanding  to  fee 
other  hand  ;  if  this  we  obferve  to  be  done  in  c 
blood,  there  will  appear  great  juftice  in  the  c 
fure  of  the  critics,  who  condemn  Moliere  for  h 
ing  copied  Plautus  in  fo  abfurd  and  monftr 
an  extravagance  :  but  the  actor  is  to  blame  if’, 
be  the  cafe  :  if  he  play  the  part  as  he  ought,  : 
heighten  the  confufion  of  a  covetous  old  fellc 
rob’d  of  his'^treafure,  up  to  a  madnefs  that  \ 
not  give  him  leave  to  know  w^hether  a  man 
tw^o  hands  or  three,  we  fhall  find  no  room 
make  fuch  a  criticifm ;  but  fhall  have  an  excelh 
anfwer  to  thofe  who  know  fo  little  of  the  ftage 
to  blame  a  writer  for  what  is  abfolutely  the  fa 
of  an  aSor, 
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OBSERVATION  III. 

iThe  preceeding  obfervation  may  ferve  to 
ivince  many  people  who  are  very  free  with 
t?ir  criticifms,  that  they  often  condemn  an  au- 
[)r  merely  becaufe  they  either  will  not  or  can- 
It  enter  into  a  true  examination  of  the  paflage 
t,t  offends  them;  we  are  apt  to’ believe  that 
r  ny  who  efteem  themfelves  great  judges  of 
^ying,  miftake  the  matter  fo  far  as  to  think 
mxy  exaggeration,  every  heightening  of  a  part 
a  the  performer,  a  fault ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
tt:fe,  among  a  thoufand  other  familiar  inftances, 
^t  it  is  very  often  •  a  merit  in  the  player,  and 
tjt  unfrequently  is  of  abfolute  neceffity. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  truth  and  reafon  how- 


tr  which  there  is  on  the  fide  of  the  heightening 
Pne  characters  occafionally  as  they  require  it, 

i  world  will  never  be  brought  to  judge  candidly 
fome  of  the  modern  players  who  pradtife  it, 

I  adtor  perhaps  is  famous  in  the  parts  of  foot- 
Ftm  of  fpirit ;  he  gives  boldly  into  the  tafte  for 

Ightening  his  charadters  ;  but  thofe  he  employs 
talents  upon  are,  unluckily  for  him,  improper 
jedts  for  exaggeration  :  we  fee  thro’  the  im- 
)priety,  and  tho’  we  are  entertained  with  him 
lile  he  is  upon  the  ftage,  vjq  condemn  him  for 
lafterwards.  Another  performer  has  the  good 
ij’tune  that  he  need  only  fhew  his  face  to  fet  us 
iaughing  ;  he  exaggerates  every  thing  greatly 
lyond  the  former,  yet  he  efcapes  our  cenfure  ; 
I  owes  his  good  luck  not  to  any  fuperior  cun- 
ibg  or  addrefs  in  concealing  the  manner' in 
nich  he  acquires  his  applaufe,  but  merely  to 
t  parts  he  adts.  He  exaggerates  and  heigh- 
I  M  3^  tens 
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tens  things  much  more  frequently  than  the  perfoi 
\vho  is  condemn’d  for  doing  fo,  but  the  audieno 
never  think  of  cenfuring  him  for  it,  becaufe  th< 
charadfers  he  plays  are  a  fort  of  grotefques,  t( 
which  a  regularity  of  proportion  is  not  necefiarj 
orexpedfed. 


CHAP.  XII. 


Cf  the  lineiTes  In  the  Art  of  Playing  in  general. 


WE  have  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  work 
taken  a  particular  care  not  to  blend  under 
the  general  name  of  an  audience  or  fpecfaicrs  thofe 
who  have  abilities  to  judge,  thofe  who  have 
tafte  and  difcernment,  wdth  the  multitude: 
this  ho  .vever  is  not  a  fufEcient  diftindfion ;  the 
fpeclators  of  the  firfl:  kind  form  feveral  difiinct 
clafTes  among  themfelves,  v/hich  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  too;ether  :  with  fome  cf  them  our 
iinderiLanding  judges  truly  enough  of  the  things 
th'  t  are  prefented  before  it,  only  it  is  confin’d 
within  certain  bounds  and  limits :  it  is  peculiar 
to  thefe  that  they  never  are  able  to  determine 
wmether  what  they  fee  is  all  that  they  ought  to 
fee  upon  the  occafion.  In  others,  a  fprightJy 
and  fertile  imagination  accompanies  a  found 
judgment  and  a  clear  difcernment ;  thefe  are  the 
hardeft  of  all  to  pleafe  ;  they  are  not  contented 
with  finding  every  thing  good  that  is  prefented 
before  them,  but  they  complain  if  they  have  not 
every  thing  that  they  thirik  they  had  a  right  to 
expedf. 

When  an  adlor  performs  without  blunders, 
when  he  throws  all  the  truth  and  propriety  that 
the  nature  of  his  part  requires,  both  into  his 

action 
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flion  and  recitation,  and  when  he  does  not' 
hew  any  thing  of  labour  in  his  expreffion,  or  of 
tudy’d  motion  in  his  deportment,  the  fpedfators 
)f  the  firft  of  thefe  two  clafl'es  never  think  of  re- 
juiring  any  thing  more  of  him,  as  they  have  no 
deas  of  any  merit  beyond  this :  but  it  is  much 
ibtherwife  with  the  judges  of  the  latter  fort ;  they 
Know  that  befide  all  this,  a  great  many  more 
beauties  may  be  thrown  in,  if  the  adfor  be  capa^^ 
)le  of  them  :  before  the  tribunal  of  thefe  judges 
here  is  underflood  to  be  the  fame  difference  be- 
ween  that  kind  of  playing  which  has  no  farther 
nerit  than  that  of  being  natural  and  juft,  and 
hat  which,  befide  thefe  qualities,  has  that  of 
)eing  ingenious  and  delicate ;  that  there  is  be- 
:ween  a  treatife  written  by  a  man  who  has  know- 
edge  and  good  fenfe,  with  no  other  qualification 
or  a  writer,  and  that  of  one  who  has,  added  to- 
hefe,  a  genius. 

'  Thefe  nice  judges  not  only  expedl  that"  a  co¬ 
median  fhould  be  a  faithful  copier  of  things  ;  tO' 
:laim  a  merit  with  them  he  muft  be  able  even  to 
:reate  ;  he  muft  know  how  to  contrive  and  form, 
^  well  as  exprefs  things  5  and,  indeed,  in  this- 
tonfifts  all  the  delicateffe  and  fuperior  merit  of 
pe  profeffion. 

I  Whatever  wit,  whatever  judgment  an  author 
nay  have,  and  however  careful  he  may  be  to 
ring  his  piece  to  perfefflon,  it  never  hap- 
ens  that  every  thing  occurs  to  him  that  might, 
e  proper  on  the  fubjedf,  he  therefore  fcarce  ever- 
lils  of  omitting  many  things  that  might  have 
iven  great  beauty  to  the  piece.  When  the 
erformance  is  in  verfe  the  matter  is  ftill  worfe, 
e  is  cramp’d  from  time  to  time  by  the  meafure,, 
and  finds  an  impoflibility  of  throwing  in  a  thou- 

M  4  fand* 
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fand  graces  that  occur  to  him,  becaufe  of  tl 
neceffary  regard  to  his  numbers :  in  this  cafe  tl' 
omiffion  of  a  fingle  word,  which  he  finds  it  in:' 
poffible  to  get  a  place  for  in  the  line,  frequent! 
obfcures  a  fentence,  and  a  fine  idea  is'  by  th  ’ 
means  loft,  at  leaft  to  two  thirds  of  an  audienct 
unlefs  the  actor  employs  all  his  talents  to  difcove 
it. 

The  player,  in  thefe  cafes,  may  artfully  thro\ ' 
in  a  monofyllablc,  where  he  finds  the  autho 
would  have  done  it,  but  could  not ;  and  may  fi 
modulate  the  reft  of  the  line,  that  the  meafure  i 
not  perceived,  as  he  fpeaks,  to  be  hurt  by  it,  am 
yet  the  fentiment  is  convey’d  in  its  full  force  tt 
every  body  :  but  ’tis  only  in  pieces  in  verfe  tha 
the  player  has  opportunity  of  doing  the  poet  this 
fingular  fervice ;  in  profe  ’tis  the  author’s  own  fauli 
if  he  wants  it.  This  is  one  of  the  fuperior  kinds 
of  merit  of  the  tragic  player,  and  indeed  is  one 
of  the  principal  reafons  why  the  beft  and  moll 
judicious  peribns  of  a  com.pany  fhould  have  thq 
tragedy  parts  affign’d  them,  as  they  give  them 
opportunities  of  fhewing  an  audience  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  underftandins;. 

The  actors  of  a  lower  clafs  have  no  idea  that 
they  are  to  fee  any  other  eyes  than  thofe 
Cl  the  author,  they  never  imagine  that  there  is  a 
poffibiiity  of  adding  any  thing  to  what  he  has 
faid  \  but  thofe  of  a  fuperior  clafs  fhould  always 
examine  their  parts  with  a  difcerning  eye,  and 
feize  upon  every  remark,  every  circumftance  that 
had  tfcap’d  the  author,  but  would  have  done  him 
credit  if  it  had  cccur’d  to  him,  as  occafions  of 
merit  toward  the  audience  in  themfelves  \  what¬ 
ever  isvvanting  in  the  dialogue  is  expelled  to  be 
added  by  their  play. 
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The  author  whofe  piece  is  to  have  the  principal 
iara6iers  play’d  by  perfons  of  this  clafs  may  al- 
'ays  venture  to  omit  things,  or  to  exprefs  himfelf ' 
;  t  imperiedfly,  whei'e  there  may  appear  fufBcient 
pfons  for  his  doing  fo,  fince  he  will  be  fure  to 
jive  a  fupplement  or  a  commentary  as  far  as  the- 
ature  of  the  palTage  will  bear  it  in  the  performing, 
■he  great  thing  in  which  thefe  players  diftin- 
liiih  themfelves,  is  the  expreffing  to  the  audience* 
jch  fentiments  as  are  not  deliver’d  in  the  play, 
tt  are  not  only  agreeable  to,  but  neceflary  to  be 
jiderftood  of  the  charadler  they  reprefent,  under 
iat  fituation  in  which  it  is  when  they  do  it. 
^’^hoever  has  feen  Mr.  Garrick  play  Jago^  or 
^acklin  the  "Jew  of  Venice^  and  has  before  or 
jjter  read  the  plays  in  which  thefe  characters 
Jake  fo  great  a  figure,  if  he  be  qualified  for 
jjging  nicely  of  theatrical  reprefentations,  v/ill! 
.■hd  that  there  are  many  inftances  of  this  kind  of 
^rit  in  both  thofe  reprefentations,  which  the 
idience  ought,  and  which  the  author,,  if  he 
^ere  alive,  would  greatly  thank  the  performers- 
Ir' 

In  the  fame  manner  as  the  a£for  may  often 
few  his  judgment  in  faying  more  than  the  author 
Is  put  into  his  part,  he  may  do  it  not  lefs  in- 
pny  inftances  in  omitting  things  that  are  thrown 
feo  it ;  this  however  requires  the  judgment  of 
Bvery  mafterly  performer  to  do  with  a  necef-- 
^'y  propriety. 

It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Mills^  that  he  long  vaiued 
b'»felf  among  his  friends  for  fpeaking  a  foliloquy 
b  one  of  our  comedies,  which,  as  he  exprefs ’d- 
R  poor  Mr.  ^Iks  never  could  rer^iember  when*- 
I  acSled  that  part ;  but  he  was  at  length  tho— 
feghly  mortify ’d  by  being  told  by  a.  very  great  * 

M  e 
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judge  of  dramatic  writing,  that  there  was  mo 
merit  in  Mr»  Wilks\^  forgetting  that  fpeei  , 
than  in  all  that  ever  he  had  remembered  in  1  ’ 
life. 

Some  aftors,  tho’  very  capable  of  entering  in 
the  delicacy  of  all  that  attention  and  regard  whic 
people  of  high  rank,  tho’  equal  in  that  point,  ov 
to  one  another,  yet  are  not  able  to  judge  of  thj 
which  each  charadler  owes  to  itfelf.  The  ac 
treffes  of  the  prefent  age  are  apt  to  want  this,  an 
it  very  frequently  falls  in  our  way  to  lament  tha 
they  do  fo. 

h'amiliarity  is  apt  to  take  ofF  from  pomp,  and  i 
therefore  frequently  with  fome  juft  ice  condemn’c 
in  tragic  playing ;  but  it  is  not  always  that  th< 
audience  have  grounds  for  their  cenfures  on  thi: 
occafion  :  within  thefe  few  years  tragedy  has  ver) 
juflly  drop’d  fo  much  of  its  falfe  majefty  with  us. 
that  we  now  find  many  a  performer  has  been  com 
demn’d  for  that  familiarity  for  which  he  deferv’d 
the  utmoft:  praifes.  It  is  not  many  years  fince 
Mr.  Foot  attempted  the  character  of  Othello  \ 
he  play’d  it  with  applaufe,  and  tho’  not  without 
faults,  yet  perhaps  with  more  beauties  than  have 
been  feen  in  it  fince  ;  he  ow’d  much  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  in  which  he  fpoke  many  of  the  more 
pathetic  fpeeches  in  this  chara£ler  to  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  Mr.  Macklin^  who  was  then  labouring 
at  a  fcheme  which  our  greateft  players  have  fince 
very  judicioufty  given  into,  tho’  they  have  not 
very  gratefully  acknowledg’d  to  whom  they  ow’d 
it  I  we  mean,  that  of  bringing  playing  nearer  to 
nature  than  it  us’d  to  be. 

Some  of  the  critics,  as  they  efteem  themfelves, 
who  were  prefent  at  the  firft  night  of  Mr. 
appearance  in  the  charadler  we  have  juft  men¬ 
tion’d, 
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tion^d,  complain’d  that  tho’  he  was  at  leaft  pom¬ 
pous  enough  in  the  main*,  yet  in  fome  particular 
parts  he  fell  from  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  and 
igave  into  too  plain  a  manner  of  fpeaking :  the 
ijnftance  is  too  much  in  every  body’s  memory  to 
render  it  neceflary  for  us  to  quote  the  particular  ' 
paflages  for  which  he  was  cenfur’d  in  this  man- 

fier ;  it  is  fufEcient  that  we  fay  in  his  vindication,, 
hat  the  audience,  or  rather  this  part  of  the  audi-- 
bnce,  very  often  condemn’d  jn  him  rhofe  tones  and  - 
geftures  as  too  much  approaching  to  familiarity,, 
(which  had  no  fmall  (hare  in  the  making  his  per- 
Iformance  more  natural  and  afftdling  than  that  of* 
(any  man  who  had  ever,  before  been  feenin.the.' 
fome  character. 

I  Is  a  tone  or  agefture  juft  ?' are  they  expreflive?" 
and  do  they  not  degrade  '  the  perfon  who  ufes  * 
ithem,  nor  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  addrefs’d  ?/ 
let  the  a£tor  fall  boldly  then  into  the  ufe  of  them,, 
and  never  fear  degrading  the  majefty  of  tragedy 
by  it ;  ’tis  only  that  falfe  majefty  which  we  want 
10  be  rid  of,  not  the  genuine  and  native  dignity- 
pf  it,  that  can  be  hurt  by  it.  The  accomplifh’d  j 
olayer  does  not  confine  the  finefles  of  his  art  to.* 
jrhe  narrow  bounds  of  adding  ornaments  only  to 
the  parts  he  reprefents ;  he  is  for  extending 
;hem  to  the  hiding  the  blemifhes  that  may  be  ■ 
\n  them. 

^  This  is  indeed  the  higheft  merit  the  add  refs  of* 
in  actor  can  arrive  at  ;  .but  this  is.  not  eafy,  nor 
|!ndeed  always  poftible  :  .Among  the  faults  that  a  ' 
iudicious  eye  difeovers  eveifin  our  beft  dramatick* 
:>ieces,  there  are  fome  which  no  art  can  palliate 
|n  the  reprefentation.  Of  this  kind  are  obfolete  r 
phrafes,  or  fuch  as  the  cuftom  of  the  world  has  . 
^ow  render’d  contemptible,  tho’  in  repute  at  the  : 
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time  when  the  author  introducM  them  into  his 
work.  Xhe  player  can  never  palliate  or  amend  fuch 
paffages ;  and  therefore  he  ought  boldly  to  leave 
them  out ;  they  are  decay’d  branches  which  fhou’d 
be  cut  oft  from  the  yet  healthful  tree ;  and  the 
•  performer  may  be  affur’d,  that  the  judicious  part 
of  his  audience  wou’d  rather  hear  fome  of  the 
verfes  fhorten’d,  nay,  wou’d  be  rather  content 
to  have  many  of  them  wholly  left  out,  than  tq 
fee  an  author  whom  they  reverence,  and  whofe 
only  crime  is  the  having  written  fome  time  ago, 
expos’d  by  them  to  the  fenfelefs  raillery  of  a 
fet  of  half-witted  people  about  them. 

The  playhoufes  fwarm  with  thefe  mighty 
ariflarchs,  who,  incapable  of  preferving  their  at¬ 
tention  thro’  a  whole  fcene,  or  of  interefting 
themfelves  in  the  bufmefs  of  a  play,  are  eafily 
taken  by  accidental  ftrokes,  and  turn’d  out  of 
their  way  by  things  of  ever  fo  little  importance. 
Shakejpear  himifelf  does  not  efcape  thefe  criticks, 
who  in  the  courfe  of  a  fcene  as  full  of  true  ma- 
jefly,  and  as  interefting  to  the  foul  of  every  man 
who  is  capable  of  being  mov’d,  as  the  world  e- 
ver  produc’d,  will  lofe  fight  of  all  the  beauties 
it  abcunds  with,  in  order  to  fix  their  attention 
upon  fome  triningi.mperfedfion;  which,  tho’  they 
have  not  penetration  enough  ta  fee  it,  is  only 
fuch  becaufe  the  times  and  cuftoms  have  chang’d 
fince  the  author  ^Yrote  it. 

Co7  'neiUe  amongft  the  French^  notwithftanding 
all  his  merit,  fliarcs  the  fame  fate  in  this  refpedf, 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  and  the  reft  who 
have  written  about  their  time,  do  with  us.  A 
play  of  that  author’s  is  never  adled,  but  people 
who  have  not  fenfe  enough  to  relifli  his  beauties, 

are 
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lire  merry  with  what  they  call  his  defefls ;  and 
|.he  a6lors  are  afraid  to  perform  fome  of  the  beft 
bieces  in  their  language,  which  perhaps  is  the 
pafe  wdth  us,  as  well  as  with  them,  merely  be- 
^aufe  there  are  fome  paflages  in  them  that  will 
hot  bear  the  teft  of  the  prefent  times,  tho’  they 
lad  even  great  merit  when  they  were  written. 

If  our  players  had  courage  enough  to  make 
he  neceflary  alterations  in  their  feveral  parts  that 
he  changes  of  the  cuftoms  of  an  age  or  twore- 
uire,  how  many  excellent  plays  might  we  fee 
eviv’d  that  now  lie  dormant  >  while  we  in  vain 
omplain  of  wanting  variety  in  our  theatres,  or 
what  is  worfe,  fupply  that  want  with  new  things 
too  contemptible  for  cenfure. 

What  fhou’d  prevent  a  man  of  Mr,  GarricFs 
judgment  both  as  a  player  and  a  manager  from 
reviving  fome  play  in  which  he  finds  much  me- 
!rit,  tho’  many  imperfections,  with  all  that  me¬ 
rit  preferv’d,  and  all  thofe  blemifhes  ftruck  out; 
jinftead  of  forcing  upon 'us  pieces  which  he  knows 
ihe  muft  defpife  us  for  being  fatisfy’d  with.  If 
la  line  is  bad  in  an  old  play,  let  it  be  ftruck  out ; 
df  a  dozen  lines  are  bad  in  the  midft  of  a  good 
ifpCv?ch,  let  them  all  be  ftruck  out,  and  let  the 
!good  part  of  it  be  preferv’d.  If  there  are  fcenes 
which  his  difcernment  knows  wou’d  pleafe,  but 
i  which  are  made  languid  and  tirefome  by 
fome  long  and  lifelefs  fpeeches,  let  thefe  be  re- 
I  trench’d,*  or  their  whole  neceflary  import  be 
i  thrown  into  a  few  words,  and  the  reft  of  the 
feene  preferv’d.  If  he  fhou’d  find  the  tafk  of 
I  preparing  a  play  for  the  ftage  in  this  manner 
i  too  great  for  his  abilities,  or,  to  give  it  a  fofter 
i  turn,  that  it  wou’d  take  up  too  much  of  his 
I  time,  let  him.  employ  in  it  fome  man  of  genius 
!  *  and 
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and  modelly,  (for  he  knows  there  are,  tothe  fcan- 
dal  of  the  age,  enough  of  thefe  to  be  found  whc 
wou’d  be  glad  of  employment)  and  engage  him 
to  perfeil:  and  polifh  up  the  play  throughout;' 
to  amend  thofe  paffages  where  the  fenfe  is  fo 
exprefs’d  as  not  to  found  well  at  prefent,  tho’ 
it  be  neceflary  that  it  be  preferv’d  ;  to  car.cel 
fuch  parts  as  are  leaft  elTential  and  moft  blame- 
able  ;  and  to  (horten  all  the  long  fpeeches*  fince 
we  are  not  quite  fo  fond  of  them  as  our  fathers 
were,  by  making  the  perfon  they  are  addrefs’d 
to  interrupt  them  in  proper  places,  if  but  by 
a  fingle  line. 

Cou’d  the  manager  we  have  mentioned  be  pre-^ 
with  to  do  this,  we  fliou’d  have  a  fucceiEon  of 
plays  which  wou’d'  be  new  to  us,  tho’  they  have 
been  the  admiration  of  our  grandfathers,  and 
which  wou’d  prevent  the  complaint  of  our  want¬ 
ing  variety,  till  another  poet  fhou’d  appear  capa-^ 
ble  of  writing  what  is  worth  our  hearing. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifh’d  that  we  had  fome 
changes  made  even  in  many  of  the  tragedies,  as 
well  as  comedies,  that  go  off  at  prefent  without 
any  open  cenfure,  tho’  there  are  paffages  in  them 
that  always  hurt  the  ear  of  the  judicious  part  of 
an  audience  :  thefe  an  a61:or'  who  had  as  much 
merit-as  fome  of  thofe  that  play  in  them,  and  as 
much  boldnefs  as*  fo  much  merit  might  warrant, 
w^ou’d  generally  be  able  to  palliate  to  us  in  the 
reprefentation  :  A  fault  in  expreflion  muft  be  in¬ 
deed  a  very  grofs  one,  when  a  good  a£tor  can¬ 
not  hide  it,  if  he  dares-  employ  his  utmoft  art 
in  the  doins:  it. 


It  frequently  happens,  tha’  not  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  author,  that  two  perfons'  are  em^ 
ploy’d  in  making  long  fpeeches  to  one  another, 

while 
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while  one  or  more,  who  are  on  the  ftage  at 
the  fame  time,  but  have  no  bufinefs  with  what 
is  doing,  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  to  do  with 
thcmfelves.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  attention 
of  the  audience  is  principally  taken  up  with  the 
perfons  who  are  fpeaking ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppos’d,  but  that  they  will  take  fome  notice  of 
the  others  occafionally.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a 
more  difficult  circumftance  in  playing,  than  this 
of  (landing  a  long  time  before  an  audience  with 
nothing  to  do.  The  player  is  to  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  on  thefe  occafions,  that  he  does  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  fome  of  the  modern  aitreffes, 
who  fhew  us  on  every  occafion  that  their  fenfe 
of  the  thing  is,  that  when  they  have  repeated 
their  own  part  of  the  dialogue,  they  have  no 
bufinefs  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  fcene  ; 
and  that  while  any  body  elfe  is  fpeaking,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  caft  their  eye  over 
the  audience  to  fee  who  admires  them  moft,  or 
to  adjuft  a  ruffle  or  a  tucker.  The  man  who 
is  a  mafter  of  the  art  of  playing  wilPnever  . 
I  idle  yvhijgjbig  IS  on^  the  (fag^  He  will  ^employ 
j  himlelfon  the  bufinefs  of  the  fcene  without  the 
j  author’s  inftruSions,  and  will  find  the  way  of 
cxprefflng  himfelf-to  the  purpofe  by  dumb 
fhew,  where  the  author  has  improperly  condemn’d 
1  him  to  filence. 

On  the  other  hand  does  it  happen  that  the 
poet  has  fo  conduced  the  fcene,  that  the  fpeeches 
made  to  a  performer-are  not  too  long,  but  his 
i  own  are  fo  ;  he  will  fhew  his  judgment  greatly 
in  the  taking  off  the  tedioufnefs  of  a  tirefome 
;  fpeech,  by  the  rajxidity  with  which  he  d^Mvers 
the  lefs  expreffive  part  of  it,  and  by  the  air  of 
1  confequence  which  he  gives  to  fuch  paffages,  as 

whether 
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whether  they  in  reality  deferve  all  the  found  he 
bellows  upon  them  or  not,  at  leafl:  will  bear  it 
better  than  the  reft.  This  laft  article  is  one 
of  thofe  on  which  the  adlor  ought  to  employ 
his  utmoft  attention.  It  is  an  artifice  by  which 
fome  players  of  the  prefent  age  have  fucceeded  to 
the  admiration  of  an  audience,  tho’  nobody  cou"d 
guefs  by  what  means,  in  palTages  which  had,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  very  beft  adlors  who  preceded 
them,  always  been  us’d  to  difpleafe. 

Among  the  players  polTefs’d  of  this  happy  fe^ 
cret,  we  ought  perhaps  to  place  Mr.  Barry  as 
the  very  firft.  And  it  is  evidently  to  this,  when 
we  examine  it  clofely,  that  he  owes  the  applaufe 
he  meets  with  in  the  part  of  Cajialio^  which  had 
always  been  ufed  to  appear,  till  his  time,  not  the 
firft,  but  the  fecond,  fometimes  the  third  cha- 
radler  in  the  play. 

The  poet,  tho’  he  has  thrown  innumerable 
beauties  into  this  part,  has  yet  made  many  of 
the  fpeeches  too  long,  and  in  moft  of  them  fome 
of  the  lines  are  vaftly  inferior  to  the  reft.  They 
had  all  neverthelefs  been  us’d  to  be  deliver’d  in 
the  fame  tone  of  voice,  and  with  much  the  fame 
decree  of  energy,  till  this  great  genius  under¬ 
took  them  :  It  is  no  wonder  an  audience  grew 
tir’d  under  long  d-xlamations,  many  parts  of 
which  were  at  leaft  of  fo  little  importance  to  the 
fubjeci,  that  they  cou’d  not  intereft  them  in  the 
recital;  but  this  excellent  player,  no  fooner  had 
caft  his  eye  upon  the  part,  than  he  plan’d  out 
the  method  of  acquiring  reputation  in  a  charadler 
which  every  body  clfe  of  late  had  fail’d  in,  and 
that  as^they  imagin’d  not  by  their  own  fault,  but 
by  that  of  the  author.  He  happily  added  a 
teudernefs  to  the  part  that  we  never,  faw  in  it 

before  r 
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efore;  and  he  contriv’d  always  to  pafs  over 
‘lie  lefs  afFedting  parts  of  the  longer  fpeeches, 
W  to  dwell  upon  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
10  make  it  intereft  us  more  than  even  the  cha- 
ja£ier  of  the  favourite  Chamont, 

1  An  aftor  of  this  judgment,  provided  the  lines 
.re  not  fuch  that  it  is  impoilible  to  give  force 
)r  ftrength  to  any  of  them,  will  find  the  way  to 
)afs  lightly  over  the  lefs  afFefling,  to  dwell 
jpon  thofe  which  are  a  little  fuperior  to  the 
eft,  and  add  a  dignity  and  ftrength  to  them, 
vhich  the  author,  if  he  heard  him,  wou’d  own 
le  ought  to  have  given  better  grounds  for. 

Every  thing  grows  almoft  what  it  ought  to 
lave  been  originally,  in  the  mouth  of  fuch  a 
peaker:  a  falfe  fcutiment  acquires  a  fort  of 
uftice  as  he  pronounces  it ;  and  even  an  unnatu- 
al  thought  is  fome  way  or  other  forc’d  within 
he  bounds  of  nature. 

V/e  may  veirure,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  give  the 
lame  of  magick  to  tne  performance  of  fuch  a 
ilayer  ;  and  when  the  reader  confiders  that  it  is 
ihle  to  draw  from  us  thife  tears  for  fancy’d  evils, 
which  we  ftiou’d  fcarce  have  fhed  for  real  ones ; 
to  throw  us  into  forrow  and  diftrefs  upon  the 
turns  of  what  we  know  to  be  only  pompous. 
chimeras,  and  that  more  fincerely  and  feelingly 
than  many  of  us  wou’d  be  affefled  by  them 
"or  the  fame  misfortunes,  if  they  happen’d  in: 
real  life  to  our  neareft  friends ;  he  wilKnot  per- 
laps  cenfure  us  for  having  given  it  too  lofty  an 
ippellation  ;  or  if  he  is  inclin’d  to  do  fo,  let 
lim  at  lead  fufpend  his  judgment  till  he  has  caft 

fils  eye  over  the  new  pidlure  we  (hall  draw  of  it 
n  the  fucceeding  chapter. 
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Hitherto  we  have  only  confider’d  the  finefTes 
in  the  art  of  the  player,  with  regard  to  what 
conftitutes  their  effence.  We  fhali  now  proceed 
to  confider  them  in  another  light,  in  regard 
to  what  concerns  their  different  ufe  and  applica¬ 
tion.  The  finefles  in  adlrng  are  of  various 
kinds.  Some  of  them  are  wholly  appropriated  to 
tragedy^  and  others  wholly  to  comedy. 

CHAP.  Xlir. 


Of  ihe  FineJJes  in fplaying^  which  peculiarly  belong 

to  Tragedy, 


E  determine  with  ereat  juftice  and  rea- 
fon,  that  the  bufmefs  of  tragedy  is  to 
affect  us,  and  raife  the  nobleft  and  greateft  e- 
motions  in  our  hearts.  It  is  too  natural  for  the 
generality  of  the  world  to  conclude  from  this, 
that  the  performers  in  this  fpecies  of  the  drama, 
ought  continually  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the 
moft  powerful  emotions  of  this  kind.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  an  audience  really  think  fo  ;  and  ap- 
plaufe  is  given  accordingly  But  they  who  think 
fo  are  in  the  wrong;  and  the  approbation  is  ill 
apply’d. 

It  is  often  the  true  bufmefs  of  the  adfor,  on 
an  occafion  in  which  it  fhali  feem  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  people  who  are  prefent,  that  he 
ought  to  fhew  the  moft  violent  agitations,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  tranquility.  This  is  never  done 
properly,  but  it  draws  the  higheft  apnlaufe  from 
the  beft  judges.  Indeed  the  greateft  fineffes  of 
playing  are  included  in  the  art  of  knowing  when 
to, do  this,  and  how  to  apply  it  as  a  contrafte^ 
to.  the  utmoft  advantage. 
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^  As  tragedy  propofes  only  to  ftew  us  nature 
on  its  moft  interefting  and  afFefting  fide,  the 
ifirft  thing  the  aftor  who  propofes  to  excell  in 
playing  it  has  to  confult,  is  how  to  give  to  every 
jeharaftef  he  may  be  ordered  to  reprefent,  the 
jutmoft  air  of  dignity  that  it  will  bear. 

A  heroe  never  appears  fo  great,  fo  truly  fuch, 
as  when  the  moft  powerful  temptations,  the  moft 
affedling  misfortunes,  the  fevereft  injuries,  the 
moft  exalted  projects,  vr  the  moft  imminent  dan¬ 
gers  are  not  able  to  fhake  or  difeompofe  his  fouL 
And  the  more  the  performer,  without  doing  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  fenfe  of  this  author,  can  reprefent 
this  fteadinefs  in  the  charafter  he  aefts,  the 
more  proof  he  gives  us  of  his  own  Ikill  in  his 
profeftiqp. 

In  the  famous  tragedy  of  the  Horatii  and  Cii- 
V'latii^  which  has  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
people  of  almoft  all  nations,  and  which  we 
have  juft  now  feen  reprefented  in  a  new  light 
on  one  of  our  own  theatres,  there  is  room  for 
'a  peculiar  dignity  of  this  kind.  The  Horatii 
|are  three  heroes,  on  whom  Rome  is  not  afraid  to 
iventure  her  fate  ;  the  oppofite  nation  does  the 
ifame  honour  to  the  Curia tii^  three  warriors 
unhappily  united  to  the  others  by  the  neareft 
ijbonds  of  affinity.  The  other  poets  who  have 
jhitherto  treated  the  fubjeft,  have  all  given  the 
iyoungeft  of  the  Horatii^  and  the  laft  of  the  Cu- 


\\riatii  the  fame  ambition,  the  fame  thirft  of  glory, 
sjandthe  fame  love  to  their  country;  but  Corneille  has 
(| taken  care  to  vary  their  charadlers,  by  deferibing 
I  the  latter  as  combating  with  vaftly  greater  dif- 
I  Acuities  than  the  other,  in  having  the  fentirapnts 
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of  love  and  friendfhip,  both  oppofite  to  his  am- 
bition,  to  conquer. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  dramatick 
writings  in  the  world,  an  inftance  where  there 
is  a  conflict  fo  great  to  be  exprelled  between 
fuch  powerful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  lau¬ 
dable  paflions  :  but  it  has  generally  been  the  fate  i 
of  thefe  charadters  to  be  greatly  mifreprefented  ; 
the  players,  not  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  the 
poet,  have  always  much  debafed  the  generous 
magnanimity  of  Publius  Horatius :  they  change 
v/hat  the  author  means  to  exprefs  as  the  nobieft 
courage,  into  a  brutal  fiercenefs,  and  give  in 
place  of  the  heroe  a  monfter,  a  favage,  who  ha^ 
nothins:  human  but  in  his  voice  and  flsure,  and 
fometimes  fcarce  either  of  thofe.  The  author 
never  meant  to  exprefs  this  young  warrior  re- 
joycing  and  triumphing  over  the  man,  whom 
his  fword  had  laid  breathlefs  at  his  feet ;  but  as 
a  man  of  the  moft  fublime  and  elevated  foul, 
not  thirfting  after  blood  and  vidlory,  but  facri- 
ficing  to  his’ country  the  deareft  of  his  friends. 

Let  any  unprejudic’d  perfon  judge,  whether; 
nolfe  and  vehemience  are  fuited  to  the  character 
of  this  noble  youth.  Certainly  the  finelTe  laft 
mentioned  is  here  the  true  way  to  deferve  applaufej 
and  the  charafler  never  was  fo  well  reprefented, 
as  when  the  heroe  was  defcribed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Barry ^  as  moft  fedate  and  tranquil  in  the  mid  ft 
of  his  preparation,  his  danger,  and  his  vicSlory. 

We  cannot  doubt,  notwithftanding  all  that  is 
whifper’d  about  againft  the  new  play  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  but  that  the  character  of  this  heroe  is  drawn 
with  as  much  jufticc  in  it  as  by  Corneille. \  and  we 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  reader  will  not  blame 
us  for  giving  a  hint  to  whoever  of  our  prefent 
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aftors  fhall  have  the  fortune  to  play  any  fucceed- 
.'ng  part  like  it,  by  which  they  may  be  warn’d 
againft  the  error  of  all  that  have  attempted  fuch 
before  this  great  player. 

VV'hat  we  (hou’d  admire  in  a  heroe  in  real 
jlife,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  fhall  alfo  admire 
in  the  reprefentation  of  his  charadler  on  the  ftage: 
this  is  not  the  pompous  and  the  bluflering  air 
he  may  give  himfelf  on  all  occafions;  a  fettled 
tranquillity  of  mind  under  circumftances  that 
wou’d  raife  the  utmoft  violence  in  a  common 
man,  is  often  the  greateft  mark  that  can  be  given 
of  it.  All  the  favours  that  Augujius  had  heap’d 
upon  Cinna^  were  not  able  to  prevent  that  con- 
fpirator  from  determining  the  murther  of  his  be- 
nefadlor.  The  defigns  of  the  confpirator  are  dif- 
covered,  and  Augujius  commands  him  to  be 
I  brought  before  him,  that  he  may  tell  him  he  knows 
I  his  perfidy .  The  generality  of  an  audience  might 
expe(Sl:  the  emperor  to  rage  and  ftorm  with  vehe- 
-  mence  againft  fuch  unheard  of  crimes  ;  and  if  an 
'  aclor  who  was  to  reprefent  him  in  fuch  a  fcene 
'  were  to  rant  it  with  his  utmoft  vehemence,  we 
i  are  afraid  he  wou’d  be  anfwer’d  with  as  loud  and 
as  abfurd  an  applaufe.  What  man  of  judgment 
does  not  fee  that  the  monarch  will  appear  the 
I  greater,  the  lefs  way  he  gives  to  his  pafiion  on 
I  this  occafion  ;  and  that  the  more  provoking  the 
I  circumftances  are,  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  wretch 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours,  and  who 
yet  was  plotting  all  the  while  he  was  receiving 
them  to  rob  him  of  his  throne  and  life,  the 
more  we  fhou’d  be  afteifed  to  fee  in  him  the  ma- 
jefty  of  a  fovereign,  and  tranquility  of  a  judge, 
inftead  of  the  triumph  of  a  man,  who  was  in- 
fulting  over  an  enemy  in  his  power, 

•  The 
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The  lefs  a  man  appears  alfo  to  be  ftruck  wit)' 
the  greatnefs  of  the  fchemes  he  has  projected 
the  higher  idea  he  will  always  give  us  of  th( ; 
fupport  he  has  for  them.  Mithridates  mull  af- 
fedl  every  man  of  fenfe,  by  communicating  tc 
his  fons  the  plan  of  operations  he  had  laid  foi 
humbling  the  pride  of  Rome^  greatly  more  by  de¬ 
livering  his  fchemes  with  an  air  of  eafe  and  calm- 
nefs,  than  if  he  were  to  recite  them  with  noife 
and  emphafis,  and  in  the  character  of  a  man 
who  wanted  to  be  admir'd  for  his  genius  and 
courage. 

We  cannot  have  a  Uronger  inftance  of  this 
truth,  than  in  the  different  manner  of  the  two 
greateft  players  of  the  age,  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr. 
in  the  already  often  quoted  part  of  Pierre* 

^Tis  the  bufinefs  of  this  heroe  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  his  friend  the  plot  he  had  engag’d  in  to 
bring;  about  a  revolution  in  the  Hate  of  Venice : 
The  manner  in  w-hich  thefe  two  players  deli¬ 
ver  this  account  is  extremely  different ;  the  one 
does  it  with  fire  and  fpirit,  the  other  with  weight, 
but  without  any  fign  of  pr'de  in  the  being  en¬ 
gag’d  in  it.  When  we  hear  Mr.  Garrick  tell 
7#  er  of  the  execution  and  confequences  of  the 
deed, 

Th  ou  {halt  be  freed  from  bafe  Friuli’s  tyranny. 
And  thy  fequeller^d  fortunes  heal’d  again. 

I  lhall  be  free  from  thofe  opprobrious  wrongs 
That  prefs  me  now,  ar;d  bend  my  fpirit  downward. 
All  Venice  free,  and  every  growing  merit 
Succeed  to  its  juft  right :  Fools  lhall  be  pull’d 
From  wifdom’s  feat,  thofe  baneful  unclean  tires, 
Thofe  lazy  o^^ls  who  perch’d  near  fortune’s  top, 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  v/ings 
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To  cuflF  down  new  fledg’d  virtues  that" wou’d  rife 
‘To  nobler  heights,  and  make  the  grove  har- 
i  monious, 

I 

I 

;we  allow,  from  his  manner  of  fpeaking  it, 
jthat  he  plays  the  part  of'a  bold  daring  man,  and 
one  who  is  proud  of  being  fo  ;  but  the  greatnefs 
of  the  character  is  kept  up  at  an  infinitely  high¬ 
er  rate  by  the  compofure  with  which  Mr.  ^in 
delivers  that  fpeech,  and  thofe  which  precede  it. 
When  we  hear  him  tell  Jcijffler 

I 

ril  truft  thee  with  a  fecret.  There  are  fpifits 
iThis  hour  at  work.  But  as  thou  art  a  man 
Whom  I  have  pick’d  and  chofen  from  the  world, 
bwear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I  utter. 

And  when  I’ve  told  thee,  that  which  only  gods 
[And  men  like  gods  are  privy  to,  then  fwear 
jNo  chance,  no  change  ihaU  wreft  it  from  thy 
bofom.. 

Nay,  it. is  a  caufe  thou  wilt  be  fond  of,  Jqffier  i 
For  it  is  founded  on  the  nobleft  bafis, 

Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance. 

There’s  no  religion,  no  hypocrify  in  it ; 

We’ll  dp^he  bulinefs,and  ne’er  faft  and  pray  for’t : 
OpenTy  act  a  deed  the  world  may  gaze 
With  wonder  at,  and  envy  w^hen  ’tis  done. 

jwe  eafily  fee  the  diftindlion  between  the  man¬ 
ner  of  playing,  which  makes  Pierre  fond  cf 
the  thought  of  the  praife  he  fhall  deferve  by  this, 
and  that  which  fets  him  above  the  reach  of  it. 

Every  one  will  allow  that  the  perfon  who 
makes  too  much  noife  about  the  approach  of 
danger,  gives  room  to  fufpe£l  that  he  is  not 
well  prepar’d  againft  it,  and  that  our  difdain  of 

death 
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death  appears  mofl:  eminent  when  we  are  abi 
to  meet  it  with  the  greateft  tranquility. 

We  owe  too  much  refpeci  to  the  player 
for  whofe  fake  we  have  given  thefe  hints,  1 
expofe  their  errors  in  paflages,  where  they  ha^ 
fail’d  in  the  common  w^ay :  to  have  applaufe  ; 
prefent  is  not  always  a  proof  that  one  defervc 
it ;  and  perhaps  thefe  parallel  inftances  may 
occafion  to  our  feeing  two  of  the  greateft  cha 
radfers  on  the  ftage  play’d  infinitely  more  t 
the  fatisfaclion  of  every  body  that  is  v/orth  plea 
fing,  by  thofe  whom  we  are  fure,  if  the  alter 
native  be  offer’d  them,  wou’d  chufe  to  deferv 
appUufe  rather  than  to  have  it. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  obfervations,  we  flat 
ter  ourfelves  that  we  fhall  be  allow’d  what  ha 
been  advanced  in  the  former  parts  of  this  trea- 
tife,  that  an  elevation  of  fentiments  is  a  necef 
fary  condition  to  the  playing  tragedy  well ;  anc 
that  no  one  will  ever  aft  a  great  man  wdth 
fuccefs,  w’ho  has  not  himfelf  a  great  foul.  Ar 
aftor  wdio  has  not  an  elevated  mind  wiW  be  fo 
far  from  having  the  power  to  ufe  the  contrafts 
we  have  been  recommending:,  that  he  v/ill  never 
be  able  to  conceive  or  underftand  them.  How 
fhou’d  he,  who  does  not  know  from  his  own 
heart  in  what  manner  a  heroe  wou’d  behave 
in  fuch  circumftances,  know  how  to  reprefent 
him  as  he  ought  to  be  piftured  ?  How  will  he 
ever  be  able  to  make.,  thofe  nice  diftinftions, 
that  the  w^hole  juft  ice  of  a  charafter  often  de¬ 
pends  upon,  and  which  the  author  in  vain  makes 
in  the  fentiment,  if  the  aftor  does  not  exprefs 
them  in  his  deportment?  And,  in  confequence, 
bow  wfill  he  ever  pleafe  thofe  who  are  able  to 
iud'^e  ^ 
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j  The  judicious  performer  will  find  that  the 
■voiding  the  pomp  of  what  we  generally  call  tra- 
^^edy-fpeaking,  is  not  only  necefiary  on  thefe  and 
I  thoufand  other  occaiions,  to  give  an  air  of 
rue  greatnefs  and  dignity  to  a  charafter ;  but 
[hat  there  are  a  great  many  other  inftances  in 
Ivhich  it  is  of  excellent  ufe,  and  will  procure  him 
he  applaufe  of  all  who  have  tafte.  Poets  are  far 
rom  being  infallible,  or  incapable  of  error.  Our 
Deft  tragedies  abound  with  redundant  ornaments, 
ivhich  offend  the  ear  of  every  one  who  under- 
[lands  the  true  fpirit  of  dramatick  writing.  Thefe 
however  may  be  vaftly  (haded  by  the  a6lor, 
ind  the  plages  moft  blameable  render’d  at 
jeaft  paffable,  only  by  this  fimplicity  in  the  man¬ 
lier  of  delivering  them.  When  a  profufion  of 
iigures  are  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  a  chara£ler, 
k’here  nature  wou’d  have  dictated  nothing  but 
jvhat  was  fimple  and  affecfting,  the  more  pom- 
Doufly  fuch  falfe  beauties  are  deliver’d,  the  more 
hey  (hock  the  underftanding ;  and  thofe  very 
>allkges  which  one  fees  all  the  judicious  faces 
In  the  pit  frowning  upon  as  they  are  fpoken  in 
fnany  of  our  favourite  plays,  if  delivered  more 
unafFedledly,  and  the  more  glaring  foibles  funk 
!n  the  fpeaking,  wou’d  affuredly  pafs  without 
offence  ;  tho’  they  cou’d  never  be  made  to  deferve 
dpplaufe. 

Tha’  there  are  many  occafions  in  which  this 
blain  manner  of  fpeaking  has  great  charms,  yet 
t  is  to  be  acknowledg’d  that  there  are  many 
others,  in  which  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  which 
he  aftor  is  able  to  beftow  upon  the  words  in 
he  delivery  of  them,  is  fcarce  fufficient.  Some- 
rimes  by  means  of  mere  vehemence,  fometimes 
oy  means  of'what  we  more  properly  exprefs  by 

N  Uie 
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the  word  dignity  (for  there  is  a  wide  differenc 
between  thefe,  tho’  the  galleries  do  not  alway 
find  it  out,)  the  artful  player  hides  the  defects 
the  poet,  and  gives  a  feeming  meaniiio-  to  wha 
has  really  in  itfelf  fcarce  any. 

The  player  who  is  able  to  examine  firiat 
and  critically  the  dialogue  in  that  part  of  • 
tragedy,  in  which  the  charadfer  he  is  to  repre 
font  is  concern’d  ;  to  avoid  in  his  recitation  ever 
tning  that  is  faulty  in  the  author,  or  that  is  onh 
likely  to  feem  fo  to  the  audience ;  to  hide  rea 
blemifhes,  and  to  palliate  exceptionable  paflas^es^ 
and,^  in  fine,  to  give  a  new  luftre  to  the  beautie; 
in  his  part,  by  a  well  apply ’d  energy  or  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  eafe  and  fimplicity  \  will  al ways  obtain  the  va- 
Juable  charadler  of  a  player,  who  underftands  the 
finelTe  of  tragedy.  This  is  the  higheft  applaufe 
his  art  can  beftow,  and  which  he  will  have 
fewer  rivals  in,  than  in  moft  other  excellencies 
that  fall  in  his  way :  But  the  acquiring  fuch  a 
reputation  is  not  all  that  he  has  to  take  care  of, 
there  muft  be  a  conftant  fund  of  merit  to  fuftaift 
it,  and  in  fome  fcenes  of  diflimulation  the 
greateft  delicacy  of  turn  can  hardly  preferve  it. 

There  are  but  very  few  men  or  women 
upon  the  prefent  fiage  who  have  the  happy  ta¬ 
lent  of  uniting,  as  is  necefiary  to  the  fineffe  of 
tragedy,  all  the  majeftyof  the  king,  or  heroine, 
to  all  the  add  refs  and  artifice  of  the  player. 

We  have  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  fometimes  to  mention  the  very  juftly  cele¬ 
brated  Adr.  Garrick  as  interior  to  the  hero^of 
another  fiage  ;  but  we  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to 
obferve»  that  when  he  is  upon  his  guard,  no  man 
ever  made  this  difficult  combination  with  fo 
irmch  fuccefs*  There  are  many  parts  of  King 
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vichard^  In  which  he  excells  all  the  players  who 
'[/er  appeared  in  that  favourite  and  difficult  cha- 
ider,  in  this  nice  particular  ;  and  in  Macbeth 
here  is  not  a  fcene  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
ay,  in  w^hlch  he  does  not  give  us  inftances  of 

>  that'pleafe  and  charm  every  body  who  is*  able 

►  take  in  this  uncommon  as  w^ell  as  eminent 
jauty. 

There  are  indeed  few  of  our  performers, 
ho  even  have  the  fincfle  neceffary  to  preferve 
le  diftindlion  between  what  is  properly  tragedy^ 
id  what,  tho’  caird  by  the'fame  name,  often  de- 
rves  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  heroic 
medy. 

Perhaps  it  wou’d  be  a  judicious  fcheme  to  a- 
ipt  a  peculiar  middle  manner  between  thefe 
/o,  and  in  that  always  to  play  the  characters 
the  modern  Heroes  in  tragedy.  We  are  not 
iuppofe  the  fame  dignity  and  elevation  of 
f’le  neceiTary  for  a  Torrifynond,^  that  is  for  a 
Y^tus ;  nor  wou’d  we  have  an  Altamont  de- 
’er  himfelf  with  the  pomp  of  a  Cato,  Lord 
rwnley  may  be  deliberate  in  his  fpeech,  and  give 
great  deal  of  force  and  energy  to  fome  paf- 
jes,  but  he  has  no  bufinefs  to  imitate  Baja%et 
even  Tamerlane  in  his  delivery. 

There  is  no  fault  but  has  alfo  its  contrary  in 
e  opprfite  extreme.  As  w^'e  have  fome  players 
ho  pronounce  vdiat  they  have  to  fay  in  the  fame 
ne  and  accent,  w’hether  it  be  a  Alanly  or  an 
lexander  who  fpcaks ;  fo  w’e  have  fome  others 
ho  are  fo  fond  of  connefling  the  ideas  of  anti- 
lity  and  htroifn  together,  that  put  them  out  of 
Greek  ox  Reman  habit,  and  they  think  they 
Lve  loil  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  with  dignity. 

•  N  2  We 
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W e  have  very  few  players  who  feem  at  all  t 
comprehend  that  ^reatnefs  has  as  many  peculia 
manners  of  expreflion,  as  tendernefs,  or  any  othe 
of  the  grand  charafters  of  tragedy.  That  a 
mong  fome  nations  it  has  always  a  rigid  and  fe 
vere  air ;  among  others  a  great  dea?  of  lenit' 
and  fweetnefs ;  and  that  it  fometimes  has  as  muci 
diftance  between  what  it  is  in  one  man  mereh 
in  regard  to  his  manner  and  temper,  and  anothe 
under  the  fame  circumftances,  as  there  is  be. 
tween  the  times  in  which  they  liv’d. 

No  body  will  queftion  but  that  there  is  true 
greatnefs  both  in  the  charader  of  Cahd^  and  ir 
that  of  Eumenes,  in  the  fiege  of  Damafcus.  Yei 
the  real  difference  between  Turkilh  and  Chriftiar, 
greatnefs  is  fo  very  great,  that  the  ador  wou’d 
play  a  very  contemptible  part,  who  fliou’d  in 
one  of  them  attempt  to  imitate  that  fort  of  dig¬ 
nity  which  he  faw  fucceed  in  the  other. 

The  ftage  would  be  greatly  more  efteemed 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  if  the  generality  of  our  players 
wou’d  apply  themfelves  in  earneft  to  fludy,  not 
only  thefe  effential  differences,  but  thofe  alfo 
which  diflinguifii  the  fame  palTions  in  people  of 
different  countries  and  of  different  ao-es.  It  is 
remark’d  that  on  the  French  ftage,  the  heroe,  be 
he  Greeks  Roman  or  Egyptian,  is  quite  the  French¬ 
man  \r\  his  air  and  deportment.  It  is  butjuftice 
to  acknowledge  that  in  Mr.  ^in,  Z^nga  is  a 
Erloor,  Bajazet  a  Turk,  and  Brutus  a  Roman', 
but  we  are  afraid  that  even  the  beft  of  our  atftors, 
after  this  confummate  player,  will  be  cenfur’d 
for  turning  heroes  of  the  moft  diftant  parts 
of  the  earth  into  very  Englijhmen.  The  mil- 
chief  has  been  attempted  to  be  remedied  in  France, 
but  in  vain  ;  An  audience  of  Frenchmen^  fond  of 
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[he  cuftoms  of  their  own  country,  cou’d  not  bring 
ihemfelves  to  approve  the  manners  of  another, 
liven  the  proper  ones  of  the  charafters  reprefent- 
iid  ;  but  perfeverance  probably  wou’d  have  brought 
Ihem  over :  ’Tis  hard  to  break  through  old 
buftoms,  but  not  impofTible  :  we  have  a  proof, 
jn  the  new  manner  of  playing  in  tragedy,  which 
las  fo  happily  taken  place  among  us,  of  the  un- 
laturally  pompous  one  fo  highly  applauded  by 
Dur  fathers,  that  what  from  its  novelty  may 
appear  very  fhocking  to  the  common  ear  at  firft, 
ivill,  provided  it  have  juftice  on  its  fide,  foori 
jTiake  its  way  by  perfeverance. 

I  CHAP.  XIV. 

!  Of  the  Finejfei  in  playings  peculiar  to  Comedy* 

The  performer  in  tragedy  ought  always  to 
prefent  himfelf  before  us  in  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner,  and  under  the  moft  grace- 
iful  figure  he  can.  But  this  is  far  _from  being 
the  cafe  in  every  patt  in  comedy  ;  he  is  there 
very  frequently  to  exhibit  himfelf  in  the  leaft 
joleafing  light,  and  ’tis  often  his  chief  bufmefs 
jto  make  himfelf  as  foolifh,  as  extravagant,  and 
as  abfurd  as  he  can. 

!  We  have  already  obferved  that  the  generality  of 
^hofe,  w'ho  at  prefent  fet  up  for  criticks  in 
idramatick  writings,  make  a  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  genteel  Comedy^  and  w'hat 
they  improperly  have  debafed  by  the  name  of 
hw  Comedy,  If  we  examine,  with  an  impartial 
and  difeerning  eye,  many  of  the  pieces  w’hich 
they  throw  into  the  latter  clafs,  wx  (hall  find 
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them  at  leaft  as  great  a  fhare  of  inventicr 
and  as  much  wit  and  fpirit,  as  in  thofe  othe 
pieces  for  which  they  exprefs  fo  high  an  efteem 
and  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  there  requires  full  a 
much  genius  and  merit  in  an  a(3or  to  fucceed  ij 
thefe  low  parts,  as  wou’d  ferve  him  to  make  ; 
principal  figure  among  the  high  ones ;  or  tha 
the  performers  v/ho  acquit  themfelves  well  ir 
thefe,  defer ve  as  much  applaufe,  as  thofe  whc 
exceil  in  the  others. 

Perhaps  there  is  as  much  w’it  in  the  part  oi 
the  fimple  Tom  in  the  Confciaus  Lovers^  as  in  the 
favourite  Bevill\  and  tho’  the  generality  of  oui 
audiences,  for  want  of  the  advantages  of  a  pow¬ 
der’d  perri  wig  and  lac’d  coat,  have  not  chanc’d 
to  find  it  out,  yet  till  Mr.  Barry  play’d  Bevill^ 
there  has  been  generally  as  much  merit  in  the 
performance  of  the  man^  as  in  that  of  the  maften 
We  are  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  fome  qua¬ 
lifications  neceffary  for  the  performer  in  genteel 
comedy,  which  the  player  of  the  lower  charac¬ 
ters  may  do  without;  among  tbefci  are  a  good 
perfon,  a  genteel  deportment,  and  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  manner  of  people  in  high  life; 
and  yet  ’tis  but  very  lately  that  v/e  have  found 
people  v/ho  thought  thefe  abfolutely  neceiTary  to 
the  playing  them. 

Both  kinds  find  it  their  bufinefs  to  prefent  us 
with  copies  of  human  nature  :  But  the  performer 
in  genteel  comedy,  never  fliews  us  nature  other- 
wdfe  than  as  polilh’d  by  education  ;  whereas  the 
player  of  low  comedy  gives  it  us  without  this 
advantage  and  improvement.  Setting  afide  this 
difference,  both  have  not  only  the  fame  end  to 
purfue,  which  is  to  ridicule  our  own  foibles  to 
iis,  or  to  entertain.,  us  with  the  reprefentation 
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•f  the  fallies  of  an  extravagant  imagination,  or 
(he  weaknefTes  of  an  unfettled  heart;  but  both 
(raw  all  the  peculiar  excellencies  in  their  art,  • 
.11  the  finefles  of  their  play,  from  the  very  fame 
ources.  The  actors  -  in  low  comedy,  entertain 
IS  either  by  the  whlmfical  air  they  give  their 
)wn  charadiers,  or  by  the  talent  they  have  of' 
naking  us  merry  at  the  ex|.ence  of  the  other 
)erfons  in  the  play. 

There  are  a  thoufand  different  wavs  of  execut- 

_  j 

ng  the  firft  :  That  to  which  the  player  how¬ 
ever  ousht  of  all  others  to  have  the  firft  recourfe, 
s  to  profit  of  all  the  circumftances  which  may 
all  in  his  way  to  make  his  charadter  ftriking  to 
:he  audience.  Is  it  a  mifer  that  he  reprefents  ? 
[fhe  enters  his  apartment,  and  finds  two  candles 
burning  upon  the  table,  he  ought  very  carefully 

to  put  out  one  of  them.  Is  it  a  man  who  af- 
edts  liberality,  extravagance  and  a  perfedl  care- 
iefnefs  about  money If  he  is  conftrain’d  to  be- 
|ftow  fomething  upon  any  perfon  that  is  on  the 
jftage  with  him,  let  him  exprefs  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  an  unwillingnefs  to  p'art  with  his  money, 
jttho’  he  pretends  to  give  it  with  the  utmoft 
ilprofufion  and  eafe  ;  let  him  alfo  purpofely  drop  a 
ifew  pieces,  and  as  foon  as  the  man’s  back  is  turn’d, 
[let  him  carefully  pick  them  up,  and  put  ’em  up 
|into  his  purfe  again. 

There  is  fcarce  any  one  of  thofe  which  we 
jdiftinguifh  by  the  name  of  fimple  charadfers,  but 
■is  in  reality  a  mixt  one.  Every  imperfedlion 
i  we  fee  in  a  man,  is  properly  an  affemblage  of  a 
igreat  number  of  other  imperredlions.  The  co¬ 
median  therefore,  in  order  to  fucceed  perfedtly 
in  the  charadler  he  plays,  ought  to  decompofe  the 
folly  he  is  to  reprefent  to  us,  to  examine  each 
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part  of  it  feparately,  and  in  confequencc  of  thi 
to  unfold  to  us  every  ingredient  of  the  whole 
and  every  thing  that  has  connexion  with  th( 
principal  foible,  fo  far  as  the  nature  of  the  par 
will  admit  of  it.  We  are  in  real  life  accuf- 
tom'd  to  fee  a  man  who  is  full  of  envy  always 
morofe  and  furly;  and  a  fool  always  fhews  that 
he  is  perfectly  contented  with  himfelf,  and  ex¬ 
perts  that  every  body  elfe  fhou’d  be  as  well  con¬ 
tented  with  him. 

Above  all  other  things  the  player  of  low  Co¬ 
medy^  or,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  more  properly 
hereafter  call’d,  humourous  Comedy^  ought  to 
make  it  his  bufinefs  to  copy  the  ridiculous  habits 
and  peculiarities  that  are  found  about  that  fort  of 
people  the  charafler  he  is  to  in  is  drawn 
from  5  and  thefe,  provided  they  do  not  jar  with 
the  reft  of  the  piece,  are  always  to  be  made 
to  accompany  the  characferifing  folly.  Does  he 
reprefen t  a  ftatefman,  a  Polonius  ?  Let  him  have 
a  wildnefs  and  hurry  in  his  air,  and  fcarce  ever 
attend  to  what  is  faid  to  him,  or  fo  much  as 
look  at  the  man  to  whom  he  addrefies  his  dif* 
courfe.  Is  his  characSfer  that  of  a  pretty  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  age  ?  Let  him  lifp  and  clip  his  words, 
and  foften  the  vowels  of  every  fyllable.  He  mull 
not  only  make  his  advantage  of  every  the  lead 
circumftance  that  can  ferve  to  introduce  the  ri¬ 
diculous  fide  of  his  characler he  is  not  only  to 
expofe  before  us  every  fubordinate  folly  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  compofition  of  his  capital  one;  but 
after  he  has  added  to  thefe  all  the  tricks  and  ha¬ 
bits  that  fools  of  the  fame  ftamp  have  in  common 
life,  if  the  author  has  chanc’d  to  negled  the 
keeping  up  the  character  m  any  particular  in- 
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.^ance,  he  ought  to  fupply  from  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  it  of  a  piece  with 
the  reft. 

If  he  plays  the  part  of  a  footman  to  fome  info- 
Jent  rich  man,  let  the  audience  fee  in  him  w^hat 
they  never  fail  to  obferve  in  fuch  a  fellow  in  real 
'life,  a  mimickry  of  the  mafter’s  manner  and  de- 
iportment ;  let  him  take  up  the  tone  of  voice,  the 
tofs  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  air  of  the  fool 
he  ferves;  and  if  he  has  occafion  to  be  upon 
the  ftage  at  the  fame  time  with  fome  honeft  per* 
fon  of  an  ordinary  trade,  let  him  take  care  that 
ithe  audience  may  read  in  his  looks  and  in  his  gef- 
ture  all  that  pleafure  which  people  of  this  low 
condition  take  in  infulting  thofe,  whofe  ftate  of 
.life  they  envy,  tho’  they  are  too  idle  to  fall  into  it. 

!  The  fools  in  Shakefpear^s  plays  would  make  an 
excellent  figure  on  the  ftage,  if  this  fort  of  mi¬ 
mickry  were  kept  up  in  them.  There  is  notone 
of  thefe  who  does  not  take  upon  him  the  air  of 
foniebody  of  importance  in  one  part  or  other  of 
his  charadler,  and  often  that  of  feveral  different 
kinds  of  people  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 
play.  Let  us  only  recolledl  the  fool  in  As  you  like 
it ;  what  infinite  fcope  for  pleafantries  of  this  kind 
is  there  in  the  philofcphic  fpeech  Shakefpear  has 
put  into  this  fellow^s  mouth,  when  talking  to 
a  perfon  whom  he  fuppofes  more  a  fool  than  him- 
felf,  and  who  afks  him  how  he  likes  a  fhepherd’s 
life  ?  he  anfwers  him, 

“  Truly,  fhepherd,  In  refpeft  of  Itfelf,  it  Is  a 
‘  good  life  ;  but  in  refpedl  that  it  is  a  fhepherd’s 
‘  life,  it  is  naught :  in  refpedl  that  it  is  folitary,  I 
‘  like  it  very  well,  but  in  refpedf  that  it  is  private, 
‘  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  refped  that  it  is  in 
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‘  the  fields,  it  pleafes  me  well ;  but  in  refpefl  that 
^  it  is  not  in  the  court  it  is  tedious  :  as  it  is  a  fpare 
‘  life,  look  you,,  it  fits  my  humour  very  well,  but 
*  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much 
‘  againft  my  ftomach*  Haft  thou  any  philofophy 
^  in  thee,  fhepherd?” 

With  all  the  intrinfick  merit  of  this  fpeech, 
with  all  its  true  humour,  it  at  the  utmoft  only 
draws  from  us  an  indolent  fmile  upon  the  ftage : 
And  why  ?  becaufe  the  player  who  adbs  the  part 
wants  that  addrefs  which  we  have  been  recom¬ 
mending. 

It  is  fpoke  in  a  fort  of  unmeaning,  yet  afFecft- 
ed  tone,  and  is  truly  a  fool’s  fpeech,  as  we  hear  it. 
We  v/ill  not  name  any  perfon  upon  this  occafion, 
but  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  famous  for 
fpeaking  thefe  kind  of  nothings,  with  all  the 
folemnity  of  a  philcfopher. 

If  the  player,  before  he  a£fs  this  part  again,. 
v^70uld  throw  himfelf  into  this  gentleman’s  way 
and  catch  his  manner,  we  would  promife  him  a 
much  better  reception. 

There  is  another  piece  of  infinite  humour  in- 
the  fame  characEter,  which  fhares  the  fame  bad 
fate  ;  this  is  the  account  which  this  celebrated 
fool  gives  '  of  the  duel  he  had  like  to  have 
fought,  but  that  it  prov’d  to  be  upon  the 
feventh  caufe.  He  tells  yaques^  who  had  been  out 
of  the  world  enough  not  to  underftand  this  fort 
of  language,  that 

Thelye  was  feven  timesremov’d ;  asthus,  fin 
*  I  did  diilike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier’s  beard  ; 
^  he  fent  me  word,  if  I  faid  his  beard  was  not  cut 
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!  *  well  he  was  in  the  mind  that  it  was ;  this  is  call’d 
1  ‘  the  retort  courteous :  if  I  fent  him  word  again, 
I  thought  it  was  not  well  cut;  he  would  fend 
I  ‘  me  v/ord  he  cut  it  to  pleafe  himfelf ;  this  is 
1  ‘  called  the  quip  modeft  :  if  again  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  difabled  my  judgment;  this  is  called 
the  reply  churlifh  :  if  again  it  was  not  well  cut, 
j  ‘  he  would  anfwer  I  fpake  not  true ;  this  is  called 
‘  the  reproof  valiant :  if  again  it  was  not  well  cut, 
he  would  fay  I  He ;  this  is  called  the  counter- 
j‘  check  quarrelfome,  and  fo  the  lie  circumftantial 

1  ^  and  the  lie  diredl. - Now  I  dared  go  no  far- 

i‘  ther  WMth  him  than  the  lie  circumftantial,  nor 
i‘  he  durft  not  give  me  the  lie  direct,  and  fo  we 
meafured  fwords  and  parted.” 

i 

i  There  is  a  fpirit  of  humour  in  this  fpeech  that 
leompels  us  to  laueh,  let  it  be  deliver’d  how  it 
will;  but  how  much  greater  would  the  pleafure' 
be  to  us  if  we  heard  it  fpoken  in  the  tone  and. 
accent  of  one  of  the  youths  of  the  prefent  time,- 
who  always  take  care  to  quarrel  by  rule  and 
imeafure. 

The  judicious  player  in  this  way  v/ill  alfo  find 
infinite  funds  for  humour  in  the  condudl  of  tliO 
paftions  that  occur  in  his  charafler.  The 
ladbrefs  who  is  to  reprefent  in  this  ftyle  a  young,. 
innocent,  and  unpradis’d  creature,  ought  to  take 
'every  occafion  to  difeover  her  thoughts  when  they 
ought  to  be  kept  fecret,  by  her  looks,  her  gef- 
tures,  her  fighs,  or  whatever  other  incident  may 
fuitbeft  with  the  circumftances  :  is  ihe  to  repre- 
ifent  a  cunning  creature,  who  is  to  difiemblC' 
love,  and  that  under  pretence  of  wanting  to 
Jhide  it  ?  let  her  watch  evc*ry  look  of  the  perfon 
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fhe  is  to  deceive,  and  find  a  thoufand  impertinent 
opportunities  of  ogling  and  fighing  at  him. 

There  are,  befide  thefe,  a  thoufand  other  ways 
of  adding  to  the  fpirit  the  author  has  given  the 
charafler,  all  eafily  in  the  player’s  power,  if  he 
will  only  ftudy  the  occafions  of  them  :  would  he 
throw  yet  more  ridicule  into  hi?  chara61er,  let  his 
aftions  be  in  fome  cafes  direftly  contrary  to  his 
intentions.  We  fliould  never  fail  to  be  diverted  by 
the  lover  who,  while  he  is  tranfported  with  rage 
and  fury  at  the  falfiiood  of  his  miftrefs,  and  makes 
the  moft  folemn  vows  to  fly  her  fight  for  ever 
afterwards,  is  all  the  v/hile  walking  towards  her 
lodgings. 

The  half  deaf  meflenger  who  repeats  aloud,  as 
he  goes  along,  the  bufinefs  which  he  was  enjoyn’d 
to  keep  as  the  profoundeft  fecret  3  or  the  Irifti 
footman,  who  being  order’d  to  go  a  certain  way 
to  a  ftreet  where  he  is  to  deliver  two  letters,  the 
one  at  a  houfe  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  at 
one  on  the  left,  finds  his  way  in  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  by  pundlually  obeying  his  orders  deli¬ 
vers  both  the  letters  wrong,  will  always  be  fecure 
of  applaufe  :  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  inftances, 
may  give  hints  to  the  adior  which  he  may  copy 
into  his  part  on  parallel  occafions. 

Befides  thus  contriving  all  poflible  means  to 
make  his  owa  charafler  ridiculous,  the  comedi¬ 
an  is  often  to  think  of  every  poflible  method  of 
raifing  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the  other  perfons 
in  the  play  :  this  is  the  great  fubjecSl  of  the  fineffe 
in  comic  playing,  and  this  is  often  to  be  done  by 
the  afliftance  the  play  itfelf  gives,  when  properly 
attended  to  and  judicioufly  managed. 

The  afliftances  tKe  player  in  this  way  receives 
from  the  play  itfelf,  are  of  two  kinds }  the  one 
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dictates  his  lelTon  wholly  to  him,  and  there  is  no 
more  requir’d  to  profit  from  it,  than  that  he 
repeat  his  fpeeches  pun£lually  and  literally:  the 
other  kind  is  not  lefs  eminent  in  its  ufe,  but 
can  only  ferve  the  player  in  proportion  as  he 
knows  how  to  employ  it  to  advantage.  In  this 
there  are  certain  delicate  ironies,  certain  mif- 
chievous  allufions,  which  may  be  made  very 
intelligible  to  the  audience,  tho’  they  are  not 
literally  pronounced  j  thefe  furnifh  the  player 
with  means  of  (hining  in  his  part,  but  then  they 
require  to  be  play’d  ofF  with  all  his  art,  in  order 
to  appear  in  their  full  beauty. 

One  of  the  mod  certain  refources  the  co¬ 
median  will  find  in  the  piece  itfelf  to  divert 
us  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the  perfons,  is 
the  opportunity  the  author  fometimes  gives  him 
to  parody  a  part  of  their  chara£lers ;  thefe  bur- 
lefque  imitations  frequently  occur  in  comedy  : 
they  are  fometimes  to  be  underftood  to  be  didlated 
by  refentment,  as  where  the  hufband  in  the  Old 
Batchelor  mimicks  the  tone  of  his  wife’s  voice  in 
her  fpeech  to  her  gallant,  Lie  upon  your  Jiomach^ 
Mr,  Spintext  \  lying  upon  your  Jiomach  zvill  cure 
you  of  the  cholic  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  to  be 
underftood  as  mere  mirth  and  pleafantry. 

But  as  much  as  thefe  kinds  of  mimickry  pleafe 
us  when  they  are  deliver’d  with  a  proper  and  ju¬ 
dicious  grace  and  nicety,  fo  much  do  they  offend 
us  when  cold,  lifelefs,  and  infipid,  and  when  they 
are  forc’d  upon  us  without  thefe  advantages.  In 
the  latter  cafe  the  whole  is  a  picture  without  life, 
in  the  former  it  is  a  picture  which  breathes,  which 
thinks. 


Many 
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Many  of  our  a£fors  who  are  free  enough  In 
the  ufe  of  thefe  imitations,  make  no  other 
diftinftion  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  them  than  fuch 
as  obvioufly  refult  from  the  age,  fex,  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  character ;  but  thofe  of  a  fuperior 
merit  find  other  innumerable  differences  in  the 
expreflion  of  them,  each  of  which  has  its  charms 
for  a  judicious  fpedfator. 

When  the  fuperior  actors  in  a  comedy  cannot 
draw  from  the  author  thofe  afliftances  which  they 
ftand  in  need  of  to  give  occafion  to  thefe  finefies 
in  their  playing,  they  do  it  from  their  own  genius, 
and  under  the  direction  of  this  bold  but  unerring 
guide,  they  never  fail  to  open  feveral  ways  by 
which  they  may  naturally  and  regularly  arrive  at 
the  end  they  have  in  view.  Very  frequently 
there  occur  accidents  that  give  room  for  contra¬ 
diction,  and  which  give  the  player  an  opportunity 
of  entertaining  the  audience  out  of  his  own  ftcck ; 
thefe  always  give  us  the  more  joy,  as  they  occa¬ 
fion  the  more  concern  and  uneafinefs  in  the  per- 
fon  they  are  addrefs’d  to  :  as,,  if  two  people  get  into 
a  houfe  to2:ether,  where  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  one  of 
them  to  keep  the  family  in  ignorance  that  he  is 
there ;  and  the  other,  by  the  loudnefs  of  his 
voice,  by  hawking,  ftamping,  and  a  thoufand 
other  noifes  that  he  contrives  to  make,  keeps  him 
in  a  continual  alarm  at  the  fear  of  a  difcoverv.  A 
lover  thinks  he  cannot  be  in  too  much  hurry  to 
read  a  letter  that  his  footman  acquaints  him  he 
has  brought  from  his  miftrefs ;  and  the  fellow 
plagues  him  with  a  thoufand  delays,  fearches  all 
his  pockets  ten  times  over  for  it,  and  at  length, 
after  great  preparation,  gives  him  another  paper 
in  the  place  of  it.  Contradictions  like  thefe, 
tdifowm  in  with  judgment,  and  conduced  within 
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tfte  bounds  of  moderation,  have  a  double  advan¬ 
tage  in  comedy,,  as  they  make  us  laugh,  not  only 
at  the  perfon  who  plays  them  off,  but  at  the  con¬ 
cern  and  impatience  of  the  perfon  who  is  plagued, 
with  them. 

We  fhould  fwell  this  chapter  into  a  volume,  if 
we  were  to  recount  all  the  means  by  which  the 
player  in  reprefenting  one  part  may  give  us  occa- 
fion  to  be  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  reft ;  we 
fiiall  therefore  wave  this  fubjeft,  and  pafs  on  to- 
the  advice  we  have  to  give  the  players  concerning 
the  ufe  of  thefe  finefles  of  their  profeflion. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Rules  zvhich  ought  to  be  cbferv^ d  in  the  ufe  of' 

Finejfes.. 

IT  is  eafy  to  fee,  from  many  of  the  examples. 

we  have  already  given,  that  feveral  of  the 
fineffes  of  the  player  tend  to  no  other  end  than  to 
render  the  reprefentation  the  more  agreeable." 
Even  thefe  ought,  as  far  as  it  is  poftible,  as  well; 
as  thofe  which  are  intended  to  give  it  a  greater 
air  of  truth  and  reality,  to  arife  naturally  from 
what  the  author  has  himfelf  thrown  into  the 
parts  ;  and  when  they  want  this  advantage,  they 
ought  to  be  fo  carefully  introduc’d  as  not  to  appear 
far  fetch’d,  or  forc’d  into  the  play. 

Above  all  thing?,,  the  player  muft  be  upon  his 
guard  not  to  introduce  things  by  way  of  embel- 
lifhment  which  contradidl  the  nature  of  the  part' 
he  acSls,.  and  not  to  throw  too  many  marks  of 
difeernment,  wit,  or  underftanding,  into  a  cha- 
racSler  w’hich  the  author  meant  to  reprefent  as 
having  very  little  of  thefe  qualifications  3  he  is- 

never- 
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never  to  throw  into  his  part  a  fineile  which, 
tho’  it  may  be  apt  to  produce  a  good  effedt  upon 
the^  generality  of  an  audience,  yet  fpeaks  his  for- 
getfulnefs  of  the  circumftance  and  fituation  of  the 
character  ;  and  finally,  he  is  not  to  add  any 
thing  that  fuppofes  a  perfedl  ufe  of  reafon,  at  a 
time  when  the  anxiety  he  is  under  fcarce  gives 
him  opportunity  to  attend  fully  to  any  thing, 
and  under  which  he  ought  hardly  to  know  what 
he  fays  or  does. 

Thefe  rules  are  founded  on  a  general  one, 
which  is  indeed  the  bafis  of  all  the  reft  ;  that  is, 
when  there  is  no  adding  the  finefle  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  propriety  and  appearance  of  reality  in  the 
fcene,  it  is  alw^ays  better  to  play  with  naked 
truth,  than  with  all  the  embelliftiments  of  a  falfe 
decoration. 

W e  have  hardly  known  a  comic  charafler  in 
which  more  of  the  finefle  has  been  introduc’d,  or 
that  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  by  Mrs.  Pritchard 
in  that  of  Rofalind ;  her  play  with  her  lover  is 
full  of  it  \  but  this  judicious  acftrefs  has  the  pru^ 
denceto  know,  that  tho’  this  addiefs  is  agreeable 
in  many  places,  it  is  not  necelTary  in,  nay  it  is 
not  compatible  with,  all.  Where  fhe  falls  in  with 
the  lucklefs  fhepherd  and  his  cruel  miftrefs,  fhe 
/ces  merit  enough  in  the  matter  fhe  has  to  deliver 
without  any  additional  flourilhes  ;  fhe  therefore 
referves  them  for  future  occafions,  and  feems 
there  proud  of  fhewing  us  the  beauty  of  fpeaking 
plainly  and  Amply  :  with  how  perfectly  natural 
an  accent  does  fhe  deliver  the  fpeech  fhe  has  on 
this  occafion,  and  yet  how  pleas’d  is  every  body 
that  hears  her  f 
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lAnd  why,  I  pray  you,  who  may  be  your  mo- 
I  ther  ? 

IThat  you  infult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
jOver  the  wretched.  What  tho’  you  have  fome 
'  beauty, 

I  (As,  by  my  faith,  I  fee  no  more  in  you, 
jThan  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed) 
Muftyou  be  therefore  proud  and  pitylefs  ? 

I  Why,  what  means  this,  why  do  you  look  on 
i  me  ? 

I  fee  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
j(3f  nature’s  fale’s  work  :  ods,  my  little  life, 

I I  think  (he  means  to  tangle  mine  eyes  too  ; 

|No,  faith,  proud  miflrefs,  hope  not  after  it ; 

’Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  filk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  or  your  cheeks  of  creani, 
That  can  enchant  my  fpirits  to  your  worfhip. 

You  foolifh  fhepherd,  why  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  fouth,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thoufand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  (he  a  woman  :  ’tis  fuch  fools  as  j  ou 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour’d  chil¬ 
dren. 

’Tis  not  herglafsbut  you  that  flatter  her. 

And  out  of  you  fhe  fees  herfelf  more  proper 
7'han  any  of  her  lineaments  can  fhew  her. 

But,  miftrefs,  know  yourfelf,  down  on  your 
knees, 

And  thank  heaven  fading  for  a  good  man’s  love. 
For  I  muft  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 

Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer; 

So  take  her  to  thee,  fiiepherd.— — 


The 
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The  native  eafe  and  fpirit  with  which  this  ex^ 
cellent  performer  delivers  this.,  may  ferve  as  a  I 
pattern  to  all  that  follow  her  in  fcenes  of  a  like 
kind :  her  own  paiHons  have  no  fhare  in  the 
matter,  therefore  (he  exerts  none  of  them  \  but 
with  aj  pert  and  pleafant  raillery,  gives  a  kiTon 
that  pleafes  by  its  own  unornamented  beauties, 
more  than  it  could  do  with  all  the  additional 
graces  in  the  world*  An  inftance  of  the  fame 
kind  we  have  in  a  foliloauv  of  in  Othellc^  xn 

whicrh,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  finefle  on  everv 
occafion,  Mr.  Macklin  firft  fet  an  example  which 
has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Garrick^  of  delivering 
plainly  and  without  ornamelit,  a  fpeech  in  which 
we  have  been  us’d  to  fee  a  world  of  unnatural 
contortion  of  face  and  abfurd  bye-play.  The 
place  we  allude  to  is  this: 

If  I  can  fafien  but  one*  cup  upon  him,  [fpeaklng 
of  Caffio] 

With  that  which  he  hath  drank  to  night  already^ 
He’ll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  miftrefs’  dog. 

Now,  my  fick  fool,  Rodrigo^ 

Whom  love  has  turn’d  almoft  the  wrong  fide 
out 

To  Defdeinona^  hath  to  night  carous’d 
Potations  pottle  deep,,  and  he’s  to  watch  : 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus^  noble  fwelling  fpirits, 

The  verv  elements  of  this  warlike  ille, 

Have  I  tonight  flufired  with  flowing  cups. 

And  they  watch  too  :  now  ’mongft  this  flock  of 
drunkards. 

Am  I  to  put  our  Cajfio  on  fome  adlion 

That  may  offend  the  ifle.  But  here  they  corne^ 

The 
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The  part  of  lago  is  fo  full  of  occafions  of  finefie 
and  additional  bye-play,  that  we  are  pleas’d  to  fee 
in  this  place  a  plain  fentiment  plainly  delivered,, 
Uf  a  man  is  full  of  his  ornaments  at  every  period, 
he  lofes  the  merit  of  them  \  they  feem  natural  to 
him,  not  the  effects  of  a  fkill  in  his  profeffion : 
we  love  to  fee  him  naked  in  his  manner,  at  times,.. 
\  that  we  may  relifh  his  flouri(hes  the  better,  where 
they  are  properly  apply’d. 

To  this  obfervation  we  may  add  another, 
which  is,  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  ufe  no  hneffe 
at  all,  than  to  hazard  defects  in  it  j  fince,  in  regard 
to  all  agreeable  impreffions,  we  had  rather  not 
feel  them  at  all,  than  feel  them  but  imperfefily. 
Sometimes  the  adtor,  in  his  attempt  to  perform 
his  part  with  more  delicacy  than  ordinary,  plays, 
it  with  very  little  juftice  or  propriety  ;  the  artful 
additions  that  he  may  make  to  the  bare  words  of: 
his  part,  fucceed  only  in  proportion  as  they  are 
derived  from  the  true  fource ;  and  he  is  not 
alw^ays  able  to  keep  his  imagination  within  thefe 
bounds^  While  that  agent  prcfufely  throw’s  about - 
its  treafures,  it  does  not  always  accommodate 
them  to  the  circumftances  from  which  only  they 
can  obtain  their  power  cf  pleafing,  and  when  it. 
refufes  freely  and  naturally  to  affift  the  player, 
he  is  never  to  attempt  to  prefs  it  into  his  fer- 


vice. 


Provided  the  comedian  a6fs  with  truth  and  juf- 
tice,  he  will  never  fail  fufficiently  to  pleafe  a  great 
part  of  his  audience  :  we  may  remember  a  time 
w’hen  Macfdin^  who  had  for  many  years  per¬ 
form’d  with  applaufe  charaflers  in-  comedy  that 
fuited  him,  and  had  in  a  peculiar  manner  fiic- 
ceeded  in  the  ufe  of  an  infinite  number  of  the. 
finefles  in  playing,  was  reduc’d.,  by  the  neceffities. 

cf 
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of  the  company  he  was  engag’d  in,  to  play  the 
parts  of  Sir  Novelty  Fajhion^  Lord  Foppington^ 
and  the  reft  of  that  kind  :  he  had  the  judgment  to 
know  that  he  was  here  out  of  his  proper  fphere, 
and  he  nev^er  ventured  at  the  finefles  which  he  had 
been  fo  famous  for  in  the  parts  that  naturally  fell 
in  his  way  ;  but  as  he  always  play’d  naturally  and 
withjuftice,  he  received  the  applaufe  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  thefe  charadfers  as  well  as  in  the  reft  ;  and 
probably  he  would  have  had  lefs  of  it,  if  forcing 
his  imagination  to  bring  in  a  thoufand  finefles, 
he  had  expos’d  himfelf  to  the  neceflity  of  playing 
with  lefs  truth. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

OfBye-p  lay^  or  what  are  called  Stage-Tricks. 

The  variety  of  finelTes  which  fall  in  the 
way  of  the  player  who  has  judgment  and 
imagination,  is  very  great  :  fome  of  them  produce 
their  efFedf  upon  the  audience,  tho’  they  happen 
not  to  be  looking  upon  the  adfor  at  the  time ; 
others  addrefs  themfelves  wholly  to  the  fight :  the 
laft  depend  entirely  upon  the  adtion,  and  therefore 
are  loft  if  they  are  not  attended  to  by  the  eye. 
Thefe  are  rather  of  a  lower  kind  than  the  others, 
and  are  diftinguifhed  from  them  under  the 
name  of  ftage-tricks.  We  have  a  way  of  ufing 
the‘fame  phrafe  alfo  to  exprefs  the  artificial  means 
an  author  of  a  comedy  finds  of  conducing  his 
fcenes,  and  introducing  incidents,  fo  as  to  make 
them  the  moft  ftriking  to  an  audience  :  in  this 
fenfe  of  the  term  it  is  of  a  very’^  extenfive  mean¬ 
ing,  but  in  that  in  which  it  is  apply’d  to  the 
player,  it  is  confin’d  within  narrower  bounds,  and 
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sxprefles  nothing  but  fuch  action  as  ferves  to  pic¬ 
ture  out  the  fentiments  of  the  characters  in  the 
fcene,  in  the  moll  expreffive  and  the  moll  plealing 
manner. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  genera!,  that  provided 
this  bye- play  is  conducted  with  judgment,  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it  in  comedy ;  every 
kind  of  it  has  its  place  in  this  fort  of  plays ; 
comedies  are  written  to  be  aCted,  not  to  be  barely 
repeated  ;  and  when  we  fay  of  a  new  one,  that 
it  will  pleafe  better  in  the  clofet  than  it  did  on 
the  llage,  we  pafs  but  a  very  coarfe  compliment 
upon  the  players  who  perform’d  in  ir. 

The  bye-play,  like  all  other  kinds  of  fi- 
nefles,  contributes  either  to  the  giving  the  fcene 
a  greater  air  of  truth  and  reality,  or  elfe  folely 
to  the  rendering  it  more  plealing.  'That  part 
of  it  which  belongs  to  the  firll,  has  its  place 
in  tragedy  as  well  as  in  comedy ;  the  other  in 
comedy  only,  as  being  below  the  dignity  of  the 
other  kind  of  reprefentations. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  every  fpecies  of  it,  that 
the  more  intimate  a  connexion  it  has  with  the 
intrigue  and  bufmefs  of  the  play,  the  more  per- 
feCl  it  is  in  its  kind,  and  the  more  it  will  always 
pleafe.  It  is  not  however  abfolutely  elTential  to 
it  to  have  this  clofe  connexion  ;  ’tis  in  many 
cafes  fufficient  that  it  be  not  contradictory  to  the 
fcheme  and  intent  of  the  whole,  and  that  it  have 
probability  on  its  fide.  In  the  Royal  Merchant 
or  Beggars  Bufh^  the  melTenger  who  is  fent  to 
the  young  merchant  from  his  millrefs,  is  a  beggar  ; 
and  as  fuch,  while  the  merchant  is  employed  in 
reading  the  letter,  he  takes  up  the  other  part  of 
j  his  profelTion,  and  picks  his  pocket.  This  is  not 
I  at  all  necelTary  or  elTential  to  the  intrigue  of  the 

play, 
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play,  but  it  is  no  way  contradictory  to  it,  and  it 
employs  a  moment  in  which  we  fhou’d  other- 
wife  be  at  a  Hand,  and  that  by  an  incident  quite 
in  character  for  the  perfon  who  does  it. 

All  bye-play,  as  well  that  which  contributes 
to  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  action,  as  that 
which  ferves  only  to  render  it  more  pleafing  in 
the  reprefentation,  may  be  in  fome  cafes  executed 
by  one  perfon  alone,  whereas  in  others  it  cannot 
be  perform’d  but  by  the  concurrence  of  feveral. 
In  both  thefe  circumftances,  the  manners  of  the 
chara£ters  are  carefully  to  be  kept  up  to,  and  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  age  and  fex,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  rank  and  education,  clofely  obferv’d  ; 
where  any  thing  of  this  is  omitted,  we  are  fhock’d 
at  what  was  meant  to  entertain  us,  and  we  con¬ 
demn  that  as  abfurdity,  which  was  meant  as 
finefle.  It  agrees  very  well  with  the  nature  of 
comedy  in  general  that  it  be  play’d  with  freedom; 
yet  we  are  to  banifti  indecency  and  Jibertinifm 
from  it.  Every  joke  that  a  lady  may  not  enjoy 

with  a  fmile  that  does  not  refledl  upon  her  mo- 

& 

defty,  is  to  be  banifh’d  from  the  part  of  the 
actor,  whatever  be  the  quality  or  circumftances 
of  the  character  he  plays.  We  are  not  to  allow 
of  any  thing  which  finks  into  flat  buffbonry. 
The  player  is  not  to  travefty  or  burlefque  the 
rnufe,  when  the  poet  has  taken  care  to  preferve 
to  her  all  her  native  dignity. 

When  the  bye-play  which  we  are  recommend¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of,  depends  on  the  conjunct:  perfor¬ 
mances  of  feveral  different  adtors,  all  that  are  to 
be  concern’d  in  it  ought  to  concert  their  plan 
of  acting  together  in  fuch  a  manner  beforehand, 
that  there  may  appear  all  the  neceffary  precifion 
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in  the  geftures  and  motions  of  each  in  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  reft. 

When  two  actors  who  are  together  upon  the 
ft  age,  are  fuppofed  to  be  both  affedted  by  the 
fame  impreflion,  their  adlion  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  of  the  fame  kind  ;*  but  ftill -there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  to  be  obferved  in  the  degree,  other- 
wife  we  feel  the  w^ant  of  propriety,  and  confound 
the  two  charadters.  There  are  tv70  rules  which  ■ 
will  ferve  the  player  in  every  occafion  of  this 
kind. 

Probability  requires  that  the  degree  of  ex- 
preftion  in  each  be  proportion’d  to  that  of  the 
intereft  which  each  has  in  the  adtion  that  occa- 
fions  their  emotions.  In  thorteprefentations  upon 
the  ftage,  the  cafe  -is  e^^adfly  the  fame  as  in 
pidlures.  Whatever  is. the  principal  figure  in 
the  piece,  ought  always  to  have  the  privilege 
of  attradfing  our  regard  beyond  the  reft, 
j  Tt  is  alfo  as  neceflary  a  circumftance  that  the 
jattitudes  and  geftures  of  the  feveral  adfors  be  fo 
■contrived  as  to  have  as  much  contraft  as  oof- 
Ifible  between  them.  Every  thing  cn  the  ftage 
lought  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth  and  re- 
lality.  W'e  carry  our  love  of  diver fity  fo  far  on 
■this  occafion,  that  we  expedt  the  adfors  not  only 
fco  be  different  from  one  another,  but  that  everv 

I  * 

lone  of  them,  in  every  part  that  he  adts,  fhou’d 
■differ  from  himfelf  in  every  other  part,  at  leaft 
■n  fome  , particulars  that  may  ftrike  and  affect 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

Of  Variety  in  Playings 

IT  is  evident  that  variety,  or  a  power  of  ap 
pearing  in  very  different  forms,  is  an  eflen- 
tial  requifite  to  thofe  adlors  who  have  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  excel  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy  :  Am 
it  is  fcarce  lefs  plain  that  the  fame  qualificatior 
is  alfo  necelfary  to  thofe  who  propofe  it  to  them* 
felves  to  excel  in  only  one  of  thefe  provinces, 
provided  they  intend  to  gain  applaufe  in  mon 
than  one  fingle  character :  Of  the  two,  how¬ 
ever,  ^variety  is  more  necelfary  to  the  perfor 
who  propofes  to  excel  in  playing  comedy,  than 
to  him  who  attempts  to  make  a  figure  principally 
in  tragedy. 

Comedy  takes  in  a  vaft  compafs :  It  extends 
indifferently  to  every  kind  of  character ;  every 
original  is  proper  for  its  purpofe  that  can  poffibly 
be  made  to  entertain  an  audience  in  the  copy. 
Tragedy,  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  world,  is  allow’d 
lefs  freedom  in  the  choice  of  its  fubjedls  i  it  pre- 
lents  us  with  the  charadlers  of  only  great  and 
illuftrious  perfons,  auguft  heroes,  or  noble  vil¬ 
lains. 

The  principal  intent  of  tragedy  is  to  afFe£t  us 
deeply  by  the  recital  of  uncommon  misfortunes;  or 
elfe  to  aftonifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  inftrudt  us 
by  great  examples.  It  is  no  objedlion  to  the 
merit  of  the  performance,  that  the  heroes  of  one 
ftory  reprefent  in  many -things  thofe  of  another ; 
provided  it  leads  us  on  thro’  uncertainty,  terrors, 
forrow,  and  even  tears,  to  the  very  cataftrophe,  we 
arc  content ;  and  when'  the  a£lors  introduc’d 

upon 
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pon  the  ftage,  are  plac’d  in  a  new  and  an  in- 
erefting  fituation,  and  while  they  a6t  and  fpeak 
onfiftently  with  the  dignity  of  tragedy  and  with 
hat  fituation,  we  never  think  it  neceffary  to  en- 
uire  whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  fame  fort 
.f  characters  that  we  have  already  feen  a  thou- 
^nd  times  in  the  fame  place.  VVe  are  even 
ery  well  pleafed  to  fee  the  fame  heroe  appear  a 
2Cond  time  as  a  new  character  upon  the  ftage, 
I-rovided  we  fee  him  under  fome  other  circum- 
tances,  and  are  interefted  in  his  fate  by  fome 
ew  means. 

Thus  the  performer  in  tragedy,  even  tho’  he 
ufli  his  fuccefs  fo  far  as  to  attempt  every  kind 
,f  charadter  within  the  compafs  of  it,  and  plays 
ne  night  in  the  tender  and  affedlingftrain,  another 
;i  the  majeftic,  and  a  third  in  the  fierce  and  terri- 
pe,  has  nothing  more  to  ftudy,  than  to  be  able  to 
^prefent  with  proper  dignity  the  man  of  confe¬ 
rence  ;  or,  at  the  utmoft,  he  has  only  a  very 
^w  charadfers,  and  thofe  all  alike  in  many 
jiings,  to  copy.  The  adlor,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
ropofes  to  himfelf  to  excel  in  comedy,  has  in- 
iiiitely  more  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with,  and 
las  an  abfolute  neceffity,  beyond  all  other  things, 
ir  that  varietv  which  we  are  treating  of  in  this 
oapter,  provided  he  does  not  tye  himfelf  down 
)  fome  one  peculiar  caft  of  charadfers.  It  is 
is  bufinefs  to  copy  nature  in  her  feveral  forms, 
id  to  appear  to  us  one  night  as  the  courtier, 
lother  as  the  citizen ;  one  night  as  the  gay 
frightly  beau,  another  as  the  grave  and  fober  ma- 
iftrate.  He  is  to  reprefent  men  the  mofl: 
r  ;fferent  in  their  birth  and  fituation  in  life, 
si  their  profeffions,  and  even  in  their  way  of 
Mnking  ;  he  is  to  be  alternatively  infolent  and 
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fawning :  In  one  piece  majeftick,  and  imperious, 
in  another  humble  and  timorous.  At  one  time 
he  is  to  be  jocofe,  and  at  another  ferious ;  one 
day  indifferent,  and  another  the  molt  tender 
lover  ;  at  one  time  fimple  and  unmeaning,  and 
at  another  full  of  fubtilty,  artifice,  and  addrefs. 
He  muft  every  day  not  only  change  his  whole  ex¬ 
terior  form  and  figure,  but  his  very  tone  and 
accent  muS:  vary  in  his  feveral  charafters,  and 
he  muft  even  feem  to  change  his  very  beins:. 

The  audience  expetff  all  this  variety  in  the  man 
who  claims  their  applaufe  as  a  general  acfor  in 
comedy;  and  the  player  himfelf  is  as  feniible  of 
the  necefEty  of  it,  and  of  the  juft  ice  of  their  ex¬ 
pectations  from  him,  as  they  are :  he  knows  that 
there  is  this  difference  in  the  requifites  for  per¬ 
formance  in  tragedy,  and  thofe  for  comedy.  The 
generality  of  our  players  feem  alfo  to  have  a  very 
juft  fenfe  of  the  variety  they  muft  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  in  themfelves,  when  they  undertake  to  play 
in  both  capacities,  as  it  is  now  the  general  tafte 
among  them  to  do  ;  and  they  feem  not  lefs  fen- 
fible  of  the  vaft  changes  they  muft  be  able  to 
affume  in  playing  the  moft  different  characters  in 
• 

Scarce  any  man  among  them,  is  fo  abfurd, 
as  to  think  of  playing  the  Mijer  and  a  Lord 
Fopplngton  in  the  fame  tone ;  but  when  we 
have  allow’d  them  this,  w^e  are  to  add  that  the 
very  beft  of  them  are  apt  to  fall  into  an  error 
that  gives  us  great  diftafte  ;  this  is  their  fuppofing 
that  however  neceffary  an  abfolute  difference  of 
manner,  deportment,  and  delivery,  is  to  the  play¬ 
ing  thefe  different  characters,  that  they  are  under 
no  necefiity  of  varying  their  play,  w^hen  they 
perform  the  fame  kind  of  parts.  This  gives 

them 
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"hem  an  unnatural  uniformity,  which  never  fails 
•ijto  lellcn  them  among  all  who  are  able  to  judge 
^of  what  an  author  meant. 

I  Whatever  general  refemblance  there  may  be 
Ibetween  certain  charadters  ,in  difFerent  plays, 
Ithere  are  always  fome  dihinguifhing  ftrokes  in 
■each.  The  Mtfer  of  the  play  which  takes  its 
iname  from  that  charadler,  and  the  Gomez  of  the 
\SpaniJh  Fryar^  are  charadlers  which  have  a  great 
Ideal  of  general  likenefs  ;  but  the  adlor  who  en- 
jdeavours  to  play  them  both  in  the  fame  tafte,  from 
jhis  opinion  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  his  ex¬ 
erting  any  variety  in  them,  will  never  pleafe  any 
of  his  audience,  but  thofe  who  have  not  tafte 
enough  to  fee  the  diftindtion  their  authors  have 
made  between  them. 

We  have  before  recommended  it  to  the  judi¬ 
cious  adlor,  to  decompofe  his  parts,  and  regulate 
himfelf  by  the  fevcral  fubordinate  paflions,  of 
w’hich  the  grand  one  that  makes  his  charadler  is 
form’d.  There  is  no  circumftance  in  which  this 
lefibn  wull  be  of  more  ufe,  than  this  of  the  per- 
;  forming  parts  which  have  a  general  refemblance, 
yet  which  the  author  meant  to  diftinguifh  by  ma¬ 
ny  things  from  one  another,  and  which  the 
better  part  of  an  audience  will  expecl  to  fee  re- 
prefented  under  thofe  diftindlions ;  let  him  exa¬ 
mine  feparately  every  fubordinate  pafTion  in  which 
ever  of  them  he  is  to  adl,  and  he  will  naturally 
and  neceflarily,’ provided  that  he  determines  to 
adl  with  truth,  fall  into  a  diverfity  of  playing 
in  them,  which  wdll  in  many  cafes  quke  deface 
the  general  refemblance ;  and  give  his  audience 
variety  where  they  will  be  very  glad  of  it,  tho’ 
they  did  not  expedl  it :  *And  in  all  the  charadlers 
of  this  kind,  he  will  be  fure  to  have  no  more  re- 
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femblatice  between  them  than  the  author  intended 
there  fhou’d  be. 

The  raving  of  Orejles  and  the  pretended  mad- 
nefs  of  Edgar  may  furniih  us  with  an  inftance  of 
this  kind.  We  remember  a  player  who  never 
fail’d  of  great  applaufe  in  both  thefe  charadferr 
and  yet  who  play’d  them  both  fo  like  one  ano¬ 
ther,  that  Orefles  might  have  been  Edgar^  or 
Edgar  Orejies^  for  any  thing  the  audience  wou’d 
have  diftinguith’d  of  the  matter.  But  tho’  the 
applaufe  of  a  multitude  may  follow  noife  and 
raving,  there  are  not  wanting  in  every  audience 
judges,  who  can  condemn,  and  who  never  fail’d 
to  refent  this  blunder  with  all  the  contempt  it 
deferved. 

W e  have  at  prefent  a  player,  grown  old  in  the 
profeffion,  us’d  to  an  uncommon  variety  of  parts 
in  it,  and  among  the  reit  to  thefe;  and  who 
gives  us  both  with  a  fufEcient  degree  of  fpirit, 
and  yet  both  as  different,  as  the  rage  of  a  Hot- 
fpur  is  from  that  of  a  Bajazet.  In  the  characler 
of  Orejles^  we  read  in  him  a  heart  torn  to  pieces 
with  anguifh  and  with  rage,  and  which  gives 
room  in  his  ravings  for  no  other  thoughts : 
In  the  other  we  read  a  fettled  forrow  thro’  all 
the  fancy’d  wildnefs  of  his  deportment,  and  can 
fee  that  it  is  but  put  on,  and  that  all  the  while 
fome  other  paflion  wholly  poffelTes  his  heart. 

It  has  been  the  miftaken  cuftom  of  many  who 
have  play’d  Edgar ^  to  beftow  all  their  care  and 
attention  on  the  mad  part,  as  if  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  :  Mr,  Ryan  has  judg’d  other  wife. 
See  him  in  it,  and  he  is  mad  enough,  tho’  not 
mad  with  that  vehemence  which  exhaufts  the 
fpirits  of  the  others,  and  leaves  them  no  power 
to  exprefs  the  more  affeding  things  that  follow 
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thofe  fcenes.  There  is  not  perhaps  on  the  ftage 
a  more  moving  fcene  than  that  of  Edgarh  difco- 
vering  himfelf  to  Cordelia.  Shakefpear  meant 
the  mad  things  that  precede  it  principally  as  foils 
to  it ;  and  ^^tis  in  this  fenfe  that  the  player  we 
are  commending  in  the  part  performs  it.  Wc 
do  not  perceive  that  he  wants  fpirit  in  his  en¬ 
tering  in  all  the  appearance  of  madnefs,  with 

Away — The  foul  fiend  follows  me— 

Thro’  the  (harp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  W’ind— 
Mum — Get  thee  to  bed  and  warm  thee. 

Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom^  whom  the 
foul  fiend  has  led  thro’  fire  and  thro’  flame,  thro’ 
buflies  and  bogs  ;  that  has  laid  knives  under  his 
pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew  ;  that  has  made 
him  proud  of  heart  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horfe 
over  four  inch  bridges,  to  courfehis  own  (hadow 
for  a  traitor. 

Swlthin  footed  thrice  the  cold. 

He  met  the  night  mare  and  her  nine-fold, 

’Twas  there  he  did  appoint  her  ; 

He  bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight 
And  arroynt  the  witch,  arroynt  her. 

Nor  afterwards  when  he  has  difcovered  Cordelia 
in  his  wild  anfwer  to  her  queftioning  him  about 
the  king. 

Who  relieves  poor  T’om  that  fleeps  upon  the  nettle 
With  the  hedge-pig  for  his  pillow. 

He  has  the  addrefs  indeed  to  throw  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  fpirit  into  this  laft  fpeech  by 
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way  of  contrail  to  what  is  to  follow ;  but  how 
are  w-e  ftruck  when  w^e  fee  him,  from  all 
this  pretended  raving,  fink  into  reafon,  and  tell 
the  princefs,  I  am  Edgar, 

My  father  feeks  my  life,  which  I  preferv’d  ! 
In  hopes  of  fome  blefs’d  minute  to  oblige 
Dillrels’d  Cordelia  :  And  the  gods  have  given  it. 
That  thought  alone  prevail’d  with  me  to  take 
This  frantick  drefs  :  To  make  the  earth  my  bed 
With  thefe  bare  limbs,  all  change  of  feafons  bide, 
Noon’s  fcorching  heat,  and  midnight’s  piercing 
cold. 

To  feed  on  offals,  and  to  drink  with  herds  ; 

To  combat  with  the  winds,  and  be  the  fport 
Of  clowns,  or  what’s  more  wretched  yet,  their  pity. 

If  we  are  deeply  affedled  with  the  heart-felt 
emotions  wuth  wTich  he  delivers  this^  how  are 
w'e  charm’d  with  the  fpirit  which  he  exerts  in 
fpeaking  afterwards,  when  (he  has  avow’d  her 
love  to  him. 

Look  I  have  flint  and  fleel,  the  implements 
Of  w^andering  lunaticks,  I’ll  ftrike  a  light 
And  make  a  fire  beneath  this  (bed  to  dry 
Thy  ftorm-drench’d  garments,  e’re  thou  lieft  to 
reft  thee. 

Then  fierce  and  wakeful  as  th’  Hefperian  dragon, 
I’ll  watch  befide  thee,  to  prote<5l  thy  fleep. 

Mean  while  the  ftars  fliall  dart  their  kindeft  beams. 
And  angels  vifit  my  Cordelia’s  dreams. 

Thefe  are  the  real  beauties  of  the  part  of 
Edgar  :  the  galleries  may  be  affedled  by  noife, 
and  a  feries  of  frantick  adlions,  which  neither 
they  nor  the  perfon  who  exhibits  them  under- 
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ftand  ;  but  ’tis  the  change  to  reafon,  the  contraft 
of  thefe  pafiionate  and  afFedling  fpeeches  alone, 
that  charms  the  more  judicious  part  of  an  au¬ 
dience  ;  and  the  making  the  madnefs  not  the 
principal  part  of  the  charadler,  but  fubfervient  to 
thefe,  is  the  great  fecret  of  thac  difference 
which  we  are  applauding  Mr.  Ryan  for  making 
between  the  raving  of  Edgar ^  and  that  of  Orejies. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  that  this 
player,  judicious  as  he  is,  is  blameable  in  his 
fparing  himfelf  thro’  all  the  fourth  aft  in  the 
play  in  which  he  performs  Oreftes^  in  order  to  have 
a  fund  of  fpirits  to  fupport  him  in  the  famous 
fcene  of  raving.  He  carries  this  too  far.  He  is 
fo  tame  in  palTages  that  ought  to  move  him 
ftrongly,  that  we  do  not  expeft  his  violent 
raving  afterwards :  It  appears  unnatural  in  him, 
and  the  charafter  is  not  kept  up.  This  is  one 
of  thofe  inftances,  in  which  we  find  it  is  in 
vain  that  the  poet  has  done  his  part,  if  the  aftor 
fails  in  his :  Any  body  that  had  never  read  this 
play,  and  only  feen  it  afted  with  Mr.  Ryan  in 
this  charafter,  wou’d  cenfure  the  author  for 
being  faulty  in  the  manners,  for  not  preferving 
the  charafters  of  his  principal  perfons,  but  let¬ 
ting  Orejies  be,  in  the  courfe  of  an  aft,  two 
very  different  men.  He  has  however  done  his 
part :  Every  thing  in  the  charafter  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  reft,  and  whatever  paffes  before  the 
raving  fcene,  if  properly  executed  by  the  player,’ 
is  connefted  with  it,  is  preparatory  to  it,  and 
wou’d  make  us  expeft  no  lefs  from  the  prince, 
under  the  provoking  circumftances  we  fee  him 
in  afterwards,  than  what  follows.  / 

We  give  a  place  to  this  free  cenfure  of  a 
player  we  much  efteem,  with  the  fame  view, 
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that  we  have  in  every  other,  we  have  made  here  \ 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  hint  may  be  taken, 
and  the  fault  amended  :  And  after  we  have  faid 
this,  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  allow  that  in  the 
racing  fcene,  he  is  at  leaft  equal  to  any  body  at 
prefent  on  the  ftage.  There  is  not  a  fentence  in 
it  that  he  has  not  ftudy’d  ;  not  an  attitude  in  all 
that  feems  his  utmoft  wildnefs,  that  is  not  the 
effecf  of  the  moft  ferious  confideration,  or  that 
does  not  tally  exactly  with  the  peculiar  terror  of 
that  moment ;  not  a  tone  of  his  voice  that  is 
not  appropriated  to  the  very  paflage  he  delivers, 
or  that  wou’d  not  be  abfurd  in  any  ether  ;  and 
we  may  add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  part  on 
the  EnglijD  ftage  which  will  allow  of  fo  much 
vehemence  as  this,  nor  any  that  is  play’d  with 
fo  much. 

The  murder’d  lovers  wait  me~Hark,  they  call! 
Nay  if  your  blood  ftill  reeks.  I’ll  mingle  mine. 
One  tomb  will  hold  us  all; 

In  dizzy — clouds !— quite  loft  in  utter  darknefs— 
Guide  me,  fome  friendly  pilot,  thro’  the  ftorm. 

I  fhiver!  O  I  freeze! — So:— Light  returns  j 
’Tis  the  grey  dawn — 

See  Pylades — Behold  I 
I  am  encompafs’d  with  a  fea  of  blood, 

The  crimfon  billows — O  !  my  brain’s  on  fire  ! 
Pyrrhus  ftand  off !  What  woudft  thou  ? — How 
he  glares ! 

What  envious  hand  has  clos’d  thy  wounds?— 
Have  at  thee. 

It  is  Her?nione  that  ftrikes — Confufion  ! — 

She  Q2itQ.\\ts  Pyrrhus  in  her  arms — ^Ofavemel 
How  terrible  fhe  looks  !  She  knits  her  brow  ! 

She  frowns  me  dead  !  She  frights  me  into  madnefs ! 

Who 
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Whoever  remembers  Mr.  Ryan's  delivering 
this  fpeech,  will  not  think  we  have  faid  too  much 
in  his  praifc  :  Whoever  remembers  the  following, 
which  is  the  fecond  raving  after  he  has  come  to 
himfelf  a  little,  will  own  we  cannot  fay  enough. 

Who  talks  of  reafon  ?  Better  to  have  none 
Than  not  to  have  enough — Run  feme  one,  tell 
my  Greeks 

I  will  not  have  them  touch  the  king — Now  !  now  ! 

Tblaze  again !  See  there  !* - Look  where  they 

come 

A  (hoal  of  furies  !  How  they'  fwarm  about  me  ! 
My  terror  ! — Hide  me — O  !  their  fnaky  locks  I 
Hark  how  they  hifs!  See,  fee — their  flaming  brands 
Now  they  let  drive  full  at  me — How  they  grin. 
And  fhake  their  iron  whips--my  ears  !  what  yelling! 
And  fee  !  Hermione — She  fets  them  on, 

O — I  am  flung  to  death  ! — Difpatch  me  foon — 
There  take  my  heart,  Hermione  !  tear  it  out  — 
Disjoint  me ! — kill  me  ! — O  my  tortur’d  foul ! 

When  one  confiders  the  amazing  difference 
between  this  madnefs  and  the  ludicrous  fluff  that 
the  pretending  Edgar  delivers,  one  wou’d  be  a- 
maz’d  that  any  man  cou’d  fuppofe  the  fame  fort 
of  geftures  and  manner  cou’d  be  proper  to  both, 
A  fucceeding  age  may  not  believe  that  there  ever 
was  a  player  who  did,  but  we  have  feen  it.  The 
comparifon  between  fuch  a  man  and  Mr.  Ryan^  is 
not  neceffary  to  fliew  us  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  performs  thefe  charadlers  wou’d 
do  honour  to  any  body. 

But  it  is  not  fuflicient  for  the  obtaining  ap« 
plaufe  from  the  niceft  judges,  that  the  adloi  varies 
his  manner,  when  he  plays  parts  which  feem^  on  a 
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flight  view,  fomewhat  to  refenibl'e  one  another: 
He  muft  even  do  it  in  thofe  which  have  the 
greateft  real  refemblance,  for  no  two  are  wholly 
alike  ^  nay,  he  muft  not  omit  it  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fame  character  in  the  fame  play ; 
fince  in  nature  and  reality  there  is  no  man  of 
whatever  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  that  wou’d  al¬ 
ways  preferve  it  during  the  changes  that  the  cir- 
cumflances  he  is  thrown  into  in  the  courfe  of  a 
good  comedy  Vv^ork  in  him. 

The  managers  of  our  times,  complain  much 
of  the  ficklenefs  of  their  audiences ;  they  tell  us, 
that  after  ever  fo  much  expence  employ’d  on 
their  parts,  ever  fo  much  pains  taken  by  the 
players,  people  are  not  contented  to  fee  the  fame 
piece  many  times  over.  Thoy  little  imagine 
that  the  fource  of  this  complaint  is  the  very  want 
of  variety,  which  we  are  here  complaining  of. 

The  keeping  up  a  general  famenefs  throughout 
a  characier  adfuated  at  different  times  by  very  dif¬ 
ferent  paflions,  is  one  of  the  grofieft  faults  an 
aflor  who  pretends  to  have  any  judgment  can 
run  into.  But  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  faid  of 
the  fubjedt  of  our  not  reliining  frequent  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  piece.  Befide  the  avoiding  this 
fault,  the  a£tor  -in  comedy  has  an  opportunity 
of  adding  new  graces  every  time  he  plays  a  part, 
which  wou’d  keep  up  our  attention  to  ever  fo 
many  repeated  reprefentations.  It  is  certain  that 
what  nature  infpires  will  never  appear  diflafte- 
fiii  after  once  feeing  ;  but  mature  has  not  in  her 
that  creeping  famenefs  that  the  player  too  of¬ 
ten  reprefents  her  under.  If  (he  affedts  the 
fame  man  a  hundred  times  with  the  fame  ac¬ 
cidents,  he  will  indeed  have  the  fame  kind  of 
fenfations  every  time,  but  he  will  not  every  time 
have  exacllv  the  fame  motions  and  geflures  to  fhew 
them  by  ;  nature  has  given  us  a  thoufand  ways  of 
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expreffing  in  curgeflure,  our  aftonifhment,  our 
grief,  our  anger,  And  why  is  the  player, 

becaufe  under  the  fame  circumftances  a  dozen 
nights  together,  to  give  us  but  one  of  them  in  a 
conftant  repetition  !  ’tis  this  that  helps  to  pall  the 
fame  piece,  however  good,  when  daily  repeated  to 
us:  We  are  fenfible  of  this  variety  in  our  own  na¬ 
tures  of  exprefling  even  the  fame  paffion  under 
the  fame  circumftances,  and  w^e  are  difgufted 
to  fee  the  player,  night  after  night,  in  the  fame 
parts  of  his  charadfer  ufe  the  very  fame  tone 
and  cadence  in  his  voice,  the  fame  attitude  in  his 
figure,  and  the  fame  geliures  and  motions  of  all 
kinds.  This  ought  to  he  as  tedious  to  us,  as  it 
w^ou’d  be  to  be  compellM  to  contemplate  hour 
after  hour  the  fame  revolutions  of  the  hand  in  a 
watch,  which  tho’  juft,  no  body  ever  thought  plea- 
fing. 

There  is  fome  peculiar  bye- play  naturally  e- 
nough  annexed  to  certain  feenes  in  comedy, which 
we  luffer  very  willingly  over  and  over  again,  nay 
which  we  love  the  repeated  ufe  of ;  but  then 
we  wou’d  not  have  even  this  every  time  fer- 
vilely  repeated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  reafon  why  the  modern  aflors  are  fo  very 
uniform,  feems  to  be  that  they  play  rather  from 
memory  than  from  a  feeling  of  the  paflions  of  their 
parts.  When  an  a£for,  who  has  the  true  feeds 
of  his  ait  in  him,  who  has  genius,  fenfibility,  and 
fire,  performs  a  part  in  which  he  is  thoroughly 
affected ;  when  he  has  the  command  of  him- 
felf  fo  far  that  he  is  able  to  vary  his  manner 
occafionally,  his  better  way  is  then  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  varying  his  geftures  and  play  as  the 
main  end  of  what  he  is  about;  let  him  fufFer 
himfcif  to  be  wholly  poflefs’d  of  his  part,  let  him 
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make  the  character  as  it  were  real  to  him,  and 
nature  will  do  the  reft  :  the  power  he  has  of 
varjdng  his  manner  will  exert  itfelf  without  his 
particular  attention  to  it,  and  tho’  his  fenfe  of 
the  nature  of  the  charaSer  will  make  him  al¬ 
ways  appear  in  general  the  fame  man  in  it,  he 
will  yet  always  appear  new., 

CHAP.  XVIir. 

Of  graces  in  Playing, 

IS  an  actor  fenfible  that  his  playing  is  perfect¬ 
ly  juft  and  true?  Is  it  natural  ?  In  fine,  is  it 
properly  varied  ?  An  audience  will  always  ad¬ 
mire  and  efteem  him  in  this  cafe  ;  but  there  will 
ftill  want  fomethin^  more  in  order  to  their  beinor 
charm’d  with  him  whenever  he  appears  ;  and  he 
will  fee  others  of  much  lefs  merit  pleafe  infi¬ 
nitely  more,  unlefs  he  finds  the  way  of  joining  to 
thefe  advantages,  the  graces  of  delivery,  and  thofe 
of  action. 

When  we  declare  that  every  thing  ought  to 
be  conducted  with  Dignity  in  tragedy,  we  fay 
all  that  concerns  the  player  in  regard  to  it ;  we 
include  in  that  fingle  w’ord  all  the  graces  that 
belong  to  this  fpecies  of  playing.  Thofe  that  fall 
in  the  way  of  the  actor  in  comedy,  are  on  the 
other  hand  aim. oft  infinite ;  what  we  have  already 
delivered  under  the  head  of  fineftes,  belong  prin¬ 
cipally  to  this  article  alfo  \  and  much  of  what 
we  have  there  defcrib’d,  may  be  indifferently 
exprefs’d  by  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  names. 

The  fineffes  in  comedy  are  almoft  all  of  them 
properly  enough  arrang’d  under  the  heads  of 
graces  ;  but  there  are,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other 
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graces  properly  and  peculiarly  fo  call’d,  which 
will  make  the  bufinefs  of  this  chapter. 

Thefe  are  what  above  all  other  things  raife 
the  reputation  of  the  player,  and  they  make  one 
of  the  principal  embellifhments  of  genteel  co¬ 
medy.  ’Tis  a  misfortune  to  the  world  that  all 
who  have  attempted  to  teach  this  elegant  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  players  profeflion,  have  found  it  as 
difficult  to  give  any  precepts  in  it,  as  to  define 
what  it  truly  is.  What  can  be  faid  of  it  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  a  definition,  is  at  the  utmoft 
only  this,  that  it  is  the  art  .of  rendering  nature 
elegant  even  in  her  defedfs,  and  this  without 
altering  her  face.  If  the  reader  wou’d  have  a 
much  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than  all  that  words 
can  give  him,  let  him  look  upon  Mr.  in  the 

charadlers  of  Ranker ^  of  Archer  and  of  Benedick, 
The  fecond  of  thefe  is  far  from  being  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  he  plays  beft,  and  yet  there  are  in 
many  parts  of  it  certain  occafional  graces  thrown 
in,  in  his  doing  it,  which  we  are  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  wanted,  even  when  the  celebrated  Mr, 
Wilks  perform’d  it.  Perhaps  the  other  two  are 
as  advantageous  charadfers  for  a  man  of  fpirit  to 
appear  in,  as  the  whole  compafs  of  the  ft  age 
affords.  They  are  in  their  own  nature  pleafing 
to  the  higheft:  degree  ;  but  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  more  beauties  the  author  has  thrown 
into  them,  the  more  they  require  that  fort  of 
elegance  in  the  performer,  which  we  have  been 
here  deferibing  as  the  general  fpring  of  all  the 
graces  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion ;  And  we 
have  found  lately  that  the  .charadler  of  Othello 
foarce  had  more  fhare  in  rendering  the  con¬ 
vuls’d  adlor,  celebrated  by  Mr.  Foot^  contemptible, 
than  the  native  beauties  of-  Ranger  may  have  in 

height- 
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heightening  the  defefls  of  a  performer,  whofe 
foie  merit  is  the  being  able  to  copy  in  it  fome  few 
of  the  beauties  of  the  player  we  have  juft  men¬ 
tion’d. 

Every  performer  who  finds  himfelf  not  cut 
out  for  giving  all  the  graces,  all  the  amiable 
eloquence  we  are  defcribing  to  his  play  in  cha- 
raflers  of  this  kind,  will  do  wifely  to  renounce 
all  thought  of  genteel  comedy.  A  man  may  be 
able  to  make  a  figure  in  a  Duke  of  Burgundy^ 
or  even  to  bawl  out  the  character  of  the  Ba- 
Itard  in  King  Lear^  who  is  not  equal  to  the  talk 
of  performing  the  md.AEdgat\  or  the  afflicted  king. 
There  are  enough  of  an  audience  who  will  think 
well  of  a  man  for  being  fomething  like  wfflacthey 
are  told  they  ought  to  be  pleas’d  with  ;  and 
while  the  E72glijh  ftage  ftands  as  it  does  at  pre- 
fent,  when  noife  will  go  down  for  paffion,  and 
impudence  for  gaiety,  the  player  who  does  not 
want  thefe  accompliihinents,  will  never  want 
employment,  nor  even  reputation,  with  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  world ;  unlefs  he  runs  out  of  his 
way,  and  attempts  things  which  require  the  xnoft 
oppofite  qualifications. 

The  advice  we  are  fo  free  in  this  place  to 
give  to  the  adlors,  is  yet  greatly  more  necefiary 
to  the  adfrefies  of  the  prefent  time.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  a  woman,  unlefs  (he  is 
qualify’d  to  behave  gracefully  in  a  drawing  room, 
is  not  capable  of  performing  the  part  of  Lady 
Townley^  or  of  many  other  genteel  female  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  modern  comedies.  Nothing  is 
more  fliocking  to  a  fpectator  of  any  degree  of 
judgment,  than  to  fee  a  woman  enter  upon  the 
ftage  with  the  drefs  of  a  princefs,  and  the  air 
of  an  oyfter-wench.  Whoever  faw  the  daughter 
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of  Profpero  in  the  Te?npejt  as  lately  acted  in 
Drury  Lane^  will  be  very  fenfible  of  the  force 
of  this  propofition. 

It  might  have  been  poffible,  we  prefume,  to 
have  found  out  a  perfon  among  the  number  of 
thofe  whom  the  manager  of  that  houfe  has  tak- 
■  en  into  his  pay  this  winter,  either  becaufe  he 
thought  he  fliou’d  want  them,  or  becaufe  he  in¬ 
tended  the  mader  of  the  other  houfe  fhou’d, 
a  player  more  like  a  Duke  of  Savoy  than  the 
perfon  who  acted  her  lover  ^  Ferdinando ;  but 
all  the  infignificancy  of  that  performer  w^as  loft 
to  the  audience  in  the  fuperior  abfurdity  of  the 
other ;  and  fcarce  any  body  but  inftcad  of'  re¬ 
collecting  how  much  he  was  too  bad  for  bis 
dukedom,  remember’d  only  how  much  too  good 
he  was  for  his  miftrefs.- 

We  wou’d  not  be  underftood  to  aim  this 
cenfure  at  the  perfons  of  the  performers  we  are 
fpeaking  of ;  we  have  feen  them  aft  in  cha¬ 
racters  in  which  they  have  pleas’d  their  au¬ 
dience  very  well,  and  have  very  defervedly  been 
applauded  for  it;  we  mean  only  to  remind  the 
manager  that  we  fee  his  cunning,  in  fparing  his 
better  performers,  and  know  how  we  ought  to 
judge  of  him  for  it. 

In  many  parts  in  comedy  it  is  lefs  to  the 
purpofe  for  the  actor  to  put  on  the  deportment 
of  a  man  whom  good  company  had  render’d 
a  complaifant  and  agreeable  companion,  than  to 
give  himfelf  the  air  and  manner  of  one  whofe 
whole  habit  is  form’d  upon  the  plan  of  that  of 
the  gay  eft  and  the  moft  fpirited  people  of  the 

The  pleafing  glofs,  the  elegant  Jene  f^ais  quoi^ 
that  charms  us  in  this  manner  of  playing  fome  of 

the 
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the  capital  parts  in  genteel  comedy,  is  not  folely 
limited  to  the  few  parts  we  fee  it  employed  a- 
bout,  but  is  of  ufe  in  every  character  and  every 
circumftance  effential  to  that  fort  of  playing.  It 
is  to  be  varied  indeed  according  to  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  feveral  characters  it  is  exerted  un¬ 
der,  but  it  is  ftill  to  fhew  itfelf  fo,  that  we  find 
it  the  certain  mark  that  diftinguiflies  the  gayer 
people  of  high  life  from  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  graces  this  gives  .to  the  playing  of  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  it,  are  often 
thofe  lively,  fp rightly  and  joyous  ones  which  di- 
ftinguifli  the  younger  part  of  the  Englijl?  nobility, 
and  w^hich  wou’d  be  infinitely  more  charming 
than  they  are,  nay  infinitely  more  defirable  than 
any  others,  were  they  not  fo  frequently  found 
the  marks  of  the  want  of  the  more  lolid  and 
truly  valuable  accomplifhments.  Sometimes  they 
are  lefs  genteel,  and  confequently  lefs  engaging, 
yet  are  they  not  then  without  their  peculiar  merit, 
provided  that  they  are  apply’d  with  propriety. 
The  impertinent  and  idle  gaiety  of  the  modern 
race  of  Petits  maitres^  wou’d  but  very  ill  become 
the  arrogant  ftatefman,  or  the  precife  and  phi- 
lofophick  Cimberton  cf  the  modern  comedy ;  or 
it  wou’d  agree  as  ill  with  the  charadler  of  a  man 
who,  fond  of  an  imaginary  importance,  feeksonly 
to  imprefs  a  refpe£l  and  awe  upon  the  perfons 
he  converfes  with  ;  yet  it  will  be  very  happi¬ 
ly  apply’d  in  the  characler  of  Tattle^  and 

fifty  other  of  the  idle  beaux  of  the  ftage. 

As  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  player  to  throw  all 
the  graces  he  is  capable  of  into  the  characters  of 
perfons  who  are  to  fucceed  by  being  amiable, 
this  is  not  to  be  omitted  even  in  thofe  charac¬ 
ters  where  thefe  ornamental  ftrokes  feem  lefs 
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efl'ential,  provided  that  it  can  be  done  without 
running  away  from  probability. 

As  we  require  graces  in  the  acSfor  even  in 
places  where  he  is  copying  the  very  defeflis  of 
nature,  which  render  the  charad^ers  that  are  pof- 
fefs’d  of  them  in  fome  degree  abfurd  and  pre- 
pofterous,  much  more  will  it  be  allow’d  us  to  do 
fo,  when  the  player  is  to  reprefent  perfons  who 
are  render’d  ridiculous  only  by  fome  foible  of 
a  higher  kind,  and  efpecially  if  they .  are  fuch 
as  are  to  intereft  our  thoughts  in  the  conduit  of 
the  play. 

In  many  charadlers  the  innocent  and  the  inge¬ 
nuous  graces  are  the  moft  proper,  the  moft  effen- 
tial  and  ftriking;  in  others,  the  great,  the  no*^ 
ble  and  the  commarjding,  are  the  more  proper 
for  the  purpofe.  Love  wounds  all  hearts  in 
the  fame  manner ;  and  the  effedts  which  its  at¬ 
tacks  produce  are  much  the  fame  in  all  forts  of 
men  ;  yet  the  pains  it  occafions  are  felt  diffe¬ 
rently  according  to  the  different  circumftances  of 
education,  birth  and  temper :  and  their  effedls 
are  therefore  to  be  exprefs’d  differently  by  the 
adfor,  when  playing  charadlers  Indifferent  in 
thefe  refpedls. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  adlreffes  of 
the  Englifh  ftage,  that  they  exprefs  this  differ¬ 
ence  better  than  perhaps  thofe  of  any  s^e  have 
done,  and  'in  general,  greatly  better  than  the 
!  men  :  love,  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  our  firfl: 
adlors,  is  much  the  fame  thing  whether  it  be 
offer’d  to  an  inferior,  a  fuperior,  or  an  equal  ; 
but  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  lVcffi>igton  are  well 
,  enough  acquainted  with  that  paffioii  under  the 
fj  moft  different  circumftances,  to  have  a  peculiar 
i  turn  of  mind  for  each  j  they  can  add  all  the 
I  graces 
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graces  of  gratitude  and  humility  to  love,  when 
it  has  a  fuperior  for  its  object ;  all  the  infolence 
and  affefted  difdain  that  pride  itfelf  could  infpire, 
when  it  is  offered  from  a  inferior,  and  is  to  be 
return’d  to  him ;  and  know  the  juft  gradations  by 
which  they  may  defcend  to  countenance  a  paflion 
by  a  return,  and  even  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  to 
the  vveaknefs  they  are  to  acknowledge  on  fuch 
occahons. 

Some  peopie  have  been  fo  fond  of  an  imaginary 
difference  between  the  genteel  and  low  comedy, 
as  to  fuppofe  that  the  making  us  laugh  was  the 
foie  province  and  prerogative  of  the  latter,  and 
that  pleafantry  was  incompatible  with  dignity  of 
character  in  the  other  :  but  there  need  no  words 
to  prove  the  contrary  of  this  to  thofe  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  Mrs.  Woffington  in  the 
charadler  of  Berinthia. 

It  is  fcarce  a  lefs  error  to  fuppofe,  as  fome  do, 
that  the  graces  we  have  been  recommending  to 
the  attention  of  the  player  who  wiflies  to  excel 
in  comedy,  are  peculiar  to  the  higher  charadters 
in  it,  and  that  no  performer  has  any  bufinefs  with 
them,  who  a£fs  any  thing  lefs  than  the  capital 
parts.  Weexpedf  more  or  lefs  of  them  in  al- 
moft  every  charadler ;  every  objedl  that  can  be 
offer’d  to  us  is  capable  of  fome  kind  of  perfection ; 
and  it  is  an  univerfal  law  of  the  ftage,  that  no¬ 
thing  fhould  be  prefenfed  on  it  that  is  not  as  per¬ 
fect  as  it  can  be  in  its  nature  :  every  player  is  to 
make  his  character  refemble  that  of  people  in  the 
way  of  life  out  of  which  the  author  has'^  taken  it, 
but  then  he  is  to  make  the  refemblance  as  perfect 
and  at  the  fame  time  as  agreeable  as  he  can  ;  he 
is  a  kind  of  portrait  painter,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
always  to  draw  a  handfome  Ukenefs  :  we  except 
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thofe  charaflers  which  the  authors  have  meant  to 
afFedt  us  in  the  contrary  manner  ;  and  fetting  thefe 
afide,  every  thing  that  is  reprefented  on  the  ftage 
is  to  be  reprefented  in  its  faireft  light.  ' 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Obfervations  on  fome  Parts  of  th^Art  of  Playing^ 
of  a  fnbordhiate  Kind  to  thofe  i\)e  have  hitherto 
been  treating  of, 

After  we  have  attempted  to  defcribe 
feverally  the  more  eminent  parts  of  the 
player’s  art,  it  remains  that  we  fpeak  of  fome 
others  lefs  worthy  our  regard,  yet  not  lefs  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  perfons  in  the  profeflion. 

«  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  confidered 
what  is  eflential  to  an  adlor  relatively  to  the  cha- 
radfers  which  he  has  to  reprefent ;  we  (hall  in  this, 
take  into  confideration  what  he  ought  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of,  independently  of  the  efFedl  that  he  expedls 
this  or  that  particular  charadler,  which  he  adls, 
fliould  produce. 

Of  whatever  nature  he  intends  that  -effedl  to 
be,  he  can  never  fucceed  in  it  without  a  diftindl 
•  articulation  of  voice. 

The  power  of  marking  to  an  audience,  by  feve- 
ral  judicious  paufes,  the  fenfe  of  what  is  fpoken, 
and  of  giving  to  every  part  of  a  fentence  only 
juft  fo  much  time  as  it  ought  to  have,  is  not  lefs 
eflential  to  the  delivery  than  the  care  of  being  ar¬ 
ticulate.  Nothing  can  be  fo  provoking  as  to 
find  a  noble  fentiment  converted  into  nonfenfe  or 
abfurdity  in  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  yet 
this  is  a  provocation  that  no  man  ever  faw  the 
mafque  of  Comus^  or  the  tragedy  of  Othello^  per¬ 
form’d 
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form’d  without,  for  thefe  twenty  years  in  the 
fubordinate  parts  ;  while,  as  to  the  principal 
characters,  we  have  feen  them  perform’d  by 
one  whole  thorough  fenfe  of  their  beauties 
feems  to  declare  him  able  even  to  have  wrote 
them.  The  editions,  of  our  plays  are  many 
of  them  fo  faulty,  that  what  we  charge  upon 
the  performers  ought  often  rather  to  be  laid 
upon  the  books  they  ftudy  their  parts  in  :  a 
man  may  very  well  be  able  to  play  a  third  or 
fourth  charadler,  even  in  tragedy,  who  is  not 
qualify’d  to  critlcife  upon  the  blunders  of  an 
editor ;  the  care  of  this  matter  is  much  too 
weighty  for  the  officer  in  a  company  on  whom 
it  is  generally  laid,  that  is,  the  prompter ;  and  it 
would  be  very  prudent  in  many  of  our  players, 
where  the  fenfe  feems  dubious  to  them  in  any 
part,  to  refer  themfelves  to  fome  perfon  of  judg¬ 
ment  who  might  be  able  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  delivering  what  they  are  uncertain  about,  much 
better  than  it  is  poffible  they  otherwife  fliould,  by 
explaining  it  to  them,  if  right ;  or  otherwife,  by 
corredling  the  falfe  pointing,  or  whatever  other 
fault  of  the  edition  it  may  be  obfcur’d  by. 

There  falls  likewife  in  the  way  of  the  player, 
another  kind  of  pundluation,  if  it  may  be  fo  call’d, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  grammar  or  f)  ntax, 
and  yet  is  of  almoft  as  much  confequence  to  him 
as  the  other  ;  v/e  may  call  this  the  premonitory 
punctuation  for  long  fentences ;  this  gives  rules 
for  the  carefully  managing  a  reji^  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  perfons  may  be  able,  after  it,  to  deliver  a 
long  feries  of  words,  which  ought,  according  to 
their  fenfe,  to  be  fpoken  without  interruption, 

without  an  unnatural  flopping  to  take  breath. 
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The  greateft  players  of  the  prefent  age 
are  not  without  their  faults  ;  and  what  is  ftill 
more  unhappy  is,  that  they  are  the  laft  of  all 
people  to  mend  them:  we  have obferv’d,  in  Mr. 
Garrick^  a  fault  from  his  very  firft  appearance  on 
the  ftage,  which  is  grown  up  with  him,  and  now 
much  worfe  than  at  firft ;  it  is  a  way  of  refting 
in  the  middle  of  a  line  where  the  fenfe  is  conti¬ 
nued  ;  fuch  a  paufe  is  unnatural  and  hateful. 
We  can  eafily  fee  that  the  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
this  aCtor  has  an  ambition  to  give  a  peculiar  em- 
phafis  to  every  word  of  a  fentence  where  he 
would  be  peculiarly  great  in  his  part  ;  the  force 
of  voice  which  he  ufes  on  this  occafion  requires  fo 
much  breath  to  every  fyllable,  that  he  cannot 
pronounce  more  than  half  a  line  together.  We 
firft  obferv’d  this  in  him  in  King  Richard  ;  where, 
in  the  heat  of  his  fury,  he  calls  out  to  the 
archers. 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head. 

% 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a  line  like  this  ought  to  be 
fpoken  with  rapidity,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
voice  referv’d  for  the  laft  word  5  inftead  of  this, 
Mr.  Garrick  beftows  fo  much  breath  on  the  three 
firft,  that  he  is  forc’d  to  paufe  to  get  in  more 
to  fpeak  the  reft  with,  and  accordingly  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  line  with  an  unnatural  gap  in  the 
middle. 

Draw,  archers,  draw — your  arrows  to  the  head. 

He  has  not  only  never  mended  this  fault,  but 
he  has  fallen  into  many  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  any 
one  who  remembers  him  in  the  late  charafter 

of 
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of  the  Black  Prince  in  the  new  tragedy  of  the 
Battle  of  PoiSiiers^  muft  remember  more  than 
twenty  lines  in  which  he  made  the  fame  unna¬ 
tural  error. 

Whoever  particularly  remembers  this  fpeech 
will  recolledl  the  feveral  paufes  of  this  unnatural 
kind  which  we  mark  in  them, 

We’ll  face  thefe  numbers,  fight  them,  bravely 
fall, 

E’re  ftoop  to  linger - loathfcme  life  away 

In  infamy  and  bondage.  Sir,  I  thank  you, 

I  thank  you  from  my  foul,  for  thefe,  for  me, 
That  we  have  met  your  wifh  to  do  us  kindnefs ; 
But  for  the  terms  our  foes  demand,  we  fcorn 
Such  vile  conditions,  and  defy  their  fwords. 

Tell  ’em,  my  lord,  their  hope’s  too  proudly 
plum’d. 

We  muft  be  conquer'd— ere  they  call  us  captives. 

Famine  and  flaughter,  let  them  both  advance, 
In  all  their  horrid  moft  tremendous  forms, 
They’ll  meet  in  us  with  men  who’ll  ftarve, 
bleed,  die. 

Ere  wrong  their  country  or  their  own  renown. 
Sound  there - to  arms. 

Three  falfe  paufes  of  this  kind,  in  the  compafs  of 
fo  few  lines,  otFend  us  fo  much  from  fo  eminent  an 
after,  that  we  fhould  not  be  juft  to  ourfelves  and 
to  the  public  if  we  did  not  remind  him  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  plaj^er  articulate 
all  his  words  diftinftly,  and  pronounce  them  with 
the  proper  refts,  according  to  the  laws  of  punftu- 
ation  I  he  muft  be  peculiarly  careful  alfo  to  keep 
up  the  condufions  of  his  fpeeches.  It  is  natural  for 
the  ftrength  of  the  voice  to  fail  after  delivering  a 

whole 
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whole  fentence  ;  but  if  the  actor  be  not  careful  to 
avoid  this  defedl,  all  the  juftnefs  of  fpeaking  in 
the  world  will  never  get  him  reputation.  If  wc 
lofe  the  laft  word  of  a  phrafe,  it  is  often  impoflible 
for  us  to  fee  all  the  force  of  the  fenfe,  or  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  allufion  the  author  meant  to  give  us  in  it 
to  fomething  it  refers  to. 

As  it  is  of  confequence  to  us  to  lofe  no  part 
of  what  the  player  delivers,  it  is  of  little  Icfs  that 
we  hear  him  alfo  with  pleafure.  We  have  already 
deliver’d  the  grand  rules  towards  his  giving  an 
audience  that  fatisfadlion,  but  we  have  not  yet 
enumerated  every  thing  which  may  hinder  his 
fucceeding  in  it. 

Would  the  adfor  pleafe  univerfally  in  his  fpeak¬ 
ing,  let  him  remember  that  an  indolent  manner 
of  delivery,  a  frequent  and  audible  catching  of. 
breath  in  a  fentence,  a  habit  of  giving  too  hilling 
a  found  to  the  letter  S,  which  fo  often  recurs  in 
our  language,  and  an  afFediation  of  giving  weight 
and  force  to  every  fyllable  of  a  fentence,  are  not 
lefs  blemilhes  in  fpeaking,  than  a  conftant  famenefs 
of  motion  in  the  hands,  is  in  adling. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  men  judge  fo  very 
differently  from  one  another,  and  when  every  one 
is  fo  very  willing  to  judge  for  himfelf,  that  we 
daily  fee  abfurdities  of  the  moft  contrary  kinds 
among  the  adlors  who  are  upon  the  ftage  in  the 
fame  fcene :  while  one  player  is  pedantic  in  the 
I  affediing  thus  to  give  ftrength  to  every  word, 

I  whether  it  require  it  or  not,  another  makes  his 
part  appear  cold  and  infipid  to  us,  by  negledling 
i  to  give  that  force  which  is  requifite  to  fuch 
I  words  in  a  fentence  as  the  ftrength  of  the  expref- 
fion  peculiarly  depends  on. 
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The  neceffity  which  every  player,  who  would 
fpeak  well,  is  under,  of  giving  a  peculiar  force  to 
certain  words  in  a  fentence,  is  not  univerfal,  or  at 
leaft  it  is  not  equal  in  all  parts,  even  in  tragedy. 
It  peculiarly  belongs  to  thofe  perfons  who  repre- 
fent  the  principal  and  moft  interefting  characters. 
We  have  already  obferv’d  in  difcourfing  on 
what  is  call’d  bye-play,  that  the  degree  of  force 
in  the  expreflion  m  every  aClor  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
portion’d  to  the  degree  of  intereft  which  the  cha- 
ra£ler  he  reprefents  has  in  the  play ;  and  in  the 
fame  manner  the  delivery  ought  always  to  be 
more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs 
confiderable  figure  the  perfon  makes  in  the 
piece. 

They  are  very  much  miftaken  therefore  who 
fuppofe  that  the  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  in  a  dialogue 
'  that  is  to  be  fpoken,  and  in  one  which  is  to  be 
deliver’d  in  mufic  ;  or  that  an  aCfor  in  anfwering 
a  fpeech  ought  to  take  up  the  fame  tone,  accent, 
and  manner  with  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  to  him  : 
without  doubt  it  is  neceffary  that  every  comedian 
fpeak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  this  that  there  is  a  modulation  of  the  voice 
as  to  ftrength,  below  which  they  are  never  to 
fink,  becaufe  if  they  do,  every  thing  they  fay  is 
loft  to  a  great  part  of  the  audience  ;  but  this  is  all 
the  general  refemblance  we  require  between  the 
manner  of  the  two  different  people  who  fpeak 
together. 

Perhaps  indeed  it  is  neceffary  in  feenes  of  pure 
reafoning,  or  in  thofe  between  two  perfons  who 
are  aCluated  by  the  fame  imprelTion,  that  both 
ufe  the  fame  tone  and  modulation  of  voice  in 
fpeaking  \  but  on  all  other  occafions  variety  is 

more 
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inore  agreeable,  more- natural,  and  there  is  no 
rule  for  the  forbiding  it. 

It  is  much  better  that  the  two  perfons  in  every 
dialogue,  except  thefe,  fpeak  in  two  different- 
tones  of  ‘Voice^  it  gives  vivacity  as  well  as  variety, 
and  is  in  all  refpedls  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
heavy  famenefs,  both*  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy. 

The  performers  in  tragedy  ought  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  to  obferve  this  variety  of  modulation 
of  their  voices  in  the  dialogue  ;  they  have  one* 
reafon  for  it,  and  that  almoft  an  univerfal  one, 
which  the  others  have  not ;  a  fubjetSl,  be  his 
rank  or  degree  ever  fo  high,  yet  in  fpeaking  to  his 
king  he  always  throws  into  his  tone  of  voice  the 
fubordination  and  diftance  that  he  obferves  in  his 
actions ;  and  we  may  expert  the  fame  difference 
on  the  ftage  between  the  manner  of  fpeaking  of 
the  heroe,  and  of  his  confident. 

The  adion  of  the  player,  as  well  as  his  recita¬ 
tion,  has  alfo  fomething  mechanical  in  it ;  we 
may  regard  in  this  light  the  neceflity  he  is  under 
of  conforming  to  certain  rules  preferib’d  for  his  - 
^eftures,  but  which  it  has  not  yet  fallen  in  our 
way  to  con  fid  er. 

In  the  part  of  a  player  whofe  charader  is  in¬ 
tended  to  intereft  and  affed:  us,  the  geftures 
mufl  not  only  be,  as  we  have  before  obferv’d, 
natural,  expreffive,  noble,  and  varied  occafion- 
ally,  but  it  is  neceffary  alfo  that  they  be  more  or 
jefs  freely  us'd,  according  to  the  length  and  na- 
:tiire  of  the  paffages  he  delivers  ;  they  muft  fucceed 
one  another  by  a  kind  of  natural.connexion  ;  they 
muft  have  an  evident  alliance  together,  and  each 
muft  obvioufly  appear  to  be  the  neceffary  fequel 
of  that  which  preyed  it,  and  the  preparatory  or 
introdudive  one  to  that  which  follows ;  the  player 
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muft  particularly  obferve  that  the  peculiar  geftur^ 
which  he  ufes  to  accompany  the  period  of  a  fen‘ 
tence  doe?  not  terminate  but  with  the  laft  word^ 
and  that  the  reft  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  of  the 
voice,  declares  that  the  perfon  has  done  fpeakins. 
Befide  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  other  rules 
equally  invariable  ;  among  the  reft  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  of  avoiding  too  frequently  thofe  geftures 
that  ferve  to  mark  the  moft  ftrongly  and  forcibly 
fuch  parts  of  a  fentence  as  require  it :  the  prudent 
ufe  of  thefe  gives  a  peculiar  ftrength  to  the  ex- 
preflion,  but  the  continual  abufe  of  them  will 
give  the  nobleft  fpeech  an  air  of  puerility  :  there 
are  a  thoufand  other  neceflary  regulations  in  the 
gefture  which  are  too  trivial  and  obvious  to  have 
a  place  here ;  a  due  attention  to  good  examples 
will  give  the  young  player  the  beft  inftruclions 
about  them. 

The  art  of  treading  the  ftage,  efpecially  in 
tragedy,  is  another  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
bufinefs  of  an  a£lor,  and  is  particularly  of  ufe  to 
inform  him  how  to  fill  the  ftage  in  a  foliloquy : 
we  (hall  refer  the  young  player  in  this  article  to 
the  fame  means  of  inftruciion,  a  good  example. 
The  antient  comedians  who,  w^e  are  told,  mov’d 
by  fudden  jerks  and  fprings  on  the  ftage,  are  juftly 
condemn’d  for  it :  in  comedy,  he  who  can  walk 
acrofs  a  room  like  a  gentleman  will  be  able  to  do 
the  fame  on  the  fta2,e  ;  but  in  tragedy  there  is 
fomething  more  requir’d,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
every  player  who  performs  a  principal  part  in 
that  way,  would  praclife  for  the  ftage  a  walk  that 
ftiould  be  much  below  the  mimic  dignity  of  the 
theatrical  ftrut  of  the  laft  age,  and  yet  fomewhat 
more  noble  than  the  common  ftep. 
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;/  ■  OBJECTIONS. 

NOtwithftanding  the  evidence  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  have  deliver’d  carry  with  them, 
it  is  not  impoflible  but  fome  players  may  continue 
to  imagine  that  their  profeffion  is  much  eafier  than 
we  pretend,  and  that  there  are  very  few  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  man  who  would  rife  to  the 
very  firft  charafter  in  it.  Children,  they  will 
obferve,  are  frequently  applauded  on  the  ftage, 
and  yet  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  have  all  the 
perfections  which  we  have  affirm’d  to  be  neceflary 
to  a  player. 

It  will  require  very  little  trouble  to  anfwer  this 
objedlion  :  we  are  not  to  deny  that  we  have 
now  and  then  inftances  of  premature  talents  :  a 
happy  natural  difpofition,  a  careful  and  well 
manag’d  education,  and  continual  praftice,  may 
fometimes  fupply  the  want  of  years ;  and  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  children  fo  form’d  for 
I  the  ftage  fhould  fometimes  know  better  what 
I  they  are  about,  than  fome  who  are  grown  old 
I  upon  it,  as  they  may  perhaps  have  taken  more 
j  pains  in  the  few  years  they  have  ftudy’d  the  pro- 

I  feffion,  than  the  others  in  their  whole  lives :  ex¬ 
amples  however  of  children’s  deferving  great 
applaufe  upon  the  ftage  are  rare,  tho’  their  hav¬ 
ing  fome  is  common :  in  general  we.applaud  them 
!  as  children,  rather  than  as  players,  and  rather  ad- 

Sinire  the  conditions  under  which  they  know 
what  they  do,  than  that  they  know  it.  Moft 
of  thofe  who  have  been  beft  received  among 
us,  with  much  more  merit,  and  a  few  more 
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years  over  their  heads,  would  appear  much  worfe 
than  they  do  under  the  advantage  of  fo  young 
a  time  of  life. 

A  fecond  objection  to  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
the  art  of  playing,  will  perhaps  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  aclreffes,  fince  it  is  evident,  people  will 
fav,  that  women  who  have  pafs'd  their  lives  in 
idlenefs  and  debauchery,  have  often  rifen  to  the 
chara6ler  of  very  great  players.  In  order  to  argue 
juflly  on  this  point,  we  are  lirfl:  to  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  the  perfons  thus  applauded  on  the  ftage,  have 
really  had  that  merit  which  the  applaufe  they  re¬ 
ceive  feems  to  allow  in  them  :  w^e  have  prov’d,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  treatife,  that  many  players 
have  much  better  underftandings  than  the  world 
fuppofes  them  to  have,  and  that,  in  general,  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  well  receiv’d,  as  players,  either  have 
natural  accomplifhrnents  which  w^e  don’t  fee,  or 
they  have  taken  pains  that  we  don’t  know  of ;  or 
if  neither  of  thefe  by  the  cafe,  that  the  applaufe  is 
given  them  undefervedly,  and  we  are  therefore 
not  to  allow  it  as  any  evidence  of  merit :  we  fhall 
on  this  occafion  go  yet  farther  and  obferve,  that 
even  with  the  advantage  of  a  good  underhand ing, 
if  a  woman  does  not  improve  herfelf  by  applica- 
cation  and  ftudy,  fhe  will  never  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfeflion. 

Let  it  be. own’d  that  an  aclrefs  whofe  courfe  of 
life  has  been  fuch  as  allow’d  her  no  time  for 
the  ftudy  of  her  bufinefe,  has  yet  charm’d  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  faw  her  play,  w^e  are  not  to  conclude  from 
this  that  (he  had  a  vaft  deal  of  merit ;  the  multi¬ 
tude  are  eafily  deceiv’d,  efpeclally  when  there  is 
a  good  face  in  the  way  ;  fuppofe  even  the  poets 
have  extoll’d  the  merit  of  fuch  an  adrefs,  we 
©ught  no  more  to  judge  from  this  than  from  the 

other. 
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oth«r,  they  may  have  been  feduc’d  by  the  fame 
means  with  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  we  have  known  poets  who  have  been  as 
little  judges  of  playing  as  the  beaux  themfelves  \ 
and  that  the  heart  may  have  been  in  many  cafes 
charm’d  inftead  of  the  underflanding. 

A  third  objection,  more  formidable  than  either 
of  thefe,  may  be  rais’d  from  v/hat  palTes  every 
hour  of  our 'lives  before  us  among  the’generality 
of  mankind  ;  we  fee  people  who  have  never 
fludy’d  fpeaking,  yet  in  common  converfatiou 
giving  the  proper  tone  of  voice,  and  the  proper 
accent  to  every  fcntiment  ;  and  it  will  be  afk’d, 
Wliy  may  not  the  player  as  well  do  this  jufticc 
to  the  fentiments  which  are  given  him  to  deliver 
on  the  ftage,  without  all  this  apparatus  which 
we  have  deliver’d  as  neceflary  in  order  to  it  ? 

Our  anfwer  to  this  objection  will  be  fhort.' 
The  man  whom  we  obferve  in  fpeaking  to  have 
the  moft  juft,  regular,  and  varied  inflexions  of 
voice,  often  reads  very  ill,  even  his  own  writings  ; 
and  they  who  read  well  will  allow,  that  there 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pra6lice  to 
arrive  at  the  art  of  reading  many  things  as 
they  ought  to  be  read  ;  particularly  fables,  fto- 
•ries,  or  plays  written  in  rhyme  and  meafure. 

'  Our  clergy,  tho’  they  generally  fpeak  well  in 
common  converfation,  yet  frequently  read  their 
fermons  fo  ill,  that  people  are  induc’d  to  fufpeft 
they  are  not  their  own.  If  there  are  fo  many 
difficulties,  as  hence  it  appears  there  certainly 
are,  in  barely  reading  more  than  in  common 
fpeaking,  how  many  muft  there  needs  be  in  play¬ 
ing,  which  is  to  common  reading  what  a  finifh’d 
-piiilurc  is  to  a  firft  rough  draught  in  chalk  ? 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Some  l^mqrks  wklch  may  be  of  Service  to  certain 

modern  A^ors, 

The  more  difficulty  there  is  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  dramatic  writings,  the  more 
neceflary  it  is  to  the  player  to  know  his  own 
ftrength,  and  not  to  attempt  any  thing  bevond 
what  he  may  be  able  to  go  through. 

The  Eyigiijh  ftage  has  from  time  to  time  fliew’d 
ns  a  kind  of  Proteus’s  capable  of  alTuming  every 
form  they  pleas'd,  and  of  excelling  in  every  dif¬ 
ferent  branch  of  their  profcffion  ;  we  have  feen  in 
Mr.  Garrick^  a  genius  capable  of  all  things  that 
the  ftage  can  require,  ab‘e  to  charm  us  in  every 
character  from  PJchard  l\] ,  to  Abel  Dr  agger  ^  and 
equally  form’d  to  affecf,  to  entertain,  /  and 
divert  us,  equally  able  to  make  us  laugh,  and  to 
call  forth  our  tears :  one  would  be  apt  to  fay 
that  nature  has  crowded  feveral  different  men 
into  this  little  body. 

We  have  fome  players  who,  if  they  would 
keep  themfelves  within  their  proper  bounds, 
would  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal,  but,  who  at¬ 
tempting,  after  the  example  of  thefe  mafterly 
actors,  to  fall  into  every  thing,  can  never  excel 
in  any  thing,  but  remain  middling  in  every  cha- 
raster  they  attempt. 

Others  we  have  of  a  more  modeft  turn,  who 
chufe  for  themfelves  only  one  kind  of  charadters, 
and  bend  all  their  fiudy  to  excell  in  thofe ;  but 
very  unluckily  for  fome  of  thefe,  we  find  that  they 
have  fixed  upon  that  fet  of  charadters,  which  na¬ 
ture  has  of  ail  others  the  leaft  qualify ’d  them  for 

excel- 
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excelling  in.  An  aflrefs  perhaps  has  a  good  un- 
derftanding;,  a  readinefs  in  her  manner,  and  -a 
great  deal  of  the  finefl'e  cf  plaving  appropriated  to 
genteel  comedy.  She  excells  in  cbaradlers  of  this 
iflle,  and  miift  always  do  fo.  She  wanrs  that 
pertnefs  that  chara£ferifcs  the  people  cut  out  for 
the  PhyUis\  of  the  ffage  :  But  if  ihe  will  perfcrm 
the  Phyllis  and  negledt  the  Lady  Townley^  what 
is  fhe  to  expedf  for  this,  but  the  contempt  flic 
defe rves  ? 

Out  of  hope  of  fucceeding  in  thefe  chara£fers, 
tho’  fhe  have  neither  the  neceflary  elevation  of 
foul,  nor  fufficient  command  of  voice  for  tra¬ 
gedy,  fhe  will  attempt  that  ;  and  tho’  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  not  cut  out  for  the  fublime, 
er  the  pathetick,  fhe  will  fpeak  the  words  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  fuch  Ideas.  The  audience,  cap¬ 
tivated  with  the  fight  of  a  fine  figure  drefsM  to 
a  peculiar-  advantagey  forget  the  player  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  woman:  She  mifinterprets  the  praife,' 
and  fancies  all  the  heroines  of  the  flage  are  no¬ 
thing  to  her,  till  falling  into  fome  one  of  her 
old  and  proper  parts  again,  fhe  is  awak’d  to  a 
fenfe  of  herfclf,  by  finding  the  applaufe  there 
double  to  what  it  was  before. 

A  player  of  the  other  fex  has  a  great  flrength 
of  voice  and  force  of  exprefiion.  He  is  cut  out 
by  nature  to  perform  the  generahor  the  heroc, 
but  he  will  be  nothing  but  the  lover.  Cato  wouM^ 
found  well  from  his  mouth,  but  his  heart  will- 
think  of  nothing  huiyuba.  Another  is  cut  out 
by  nature  to  be  ufeful  rather  than  ornamental 
on  the  flage  ;  he  is  form’d  only  for  the  fub-- 
altern  charadiers,  but  he  will  aft  none  but 
thofe  of  kings  and  heroes.  We  have  feen 
more-than  one  player  ruin'd  by  this  fort  of  folly  i- 
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Where  the  interefts  of  a  cornpany  glv^e  fuch  a 
man  a  power  of  chufing,  or  where  he  finds  the 
way  to  the  weak  fide  of  a  manager,  the  credit 
of  the  whole  body  fuffers  by  it. 

A  man  of  o-reat  ufe  at  one  of  the  theatres  was 

o 

feme  time  fince  going  to  run  in  a  rage  to  the 
other  houfe,  becaufe  where  he  was,  they  of¬ 
fer’d  him  only  fecond  characters,  and  in  the 
other  where  they  wanted  him,  he  was  to  play 
many  of  the  firft  :  He  confulted  a  friend  on  the 
fubjedf,  who  had  fincerity  enough  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  cut  out  by  nature  for  the  fecond 
eharadlers,  not  for  the  firft,  and  wou’d  get  much 
more  reputation  by  fuch,  than  by  fetting  himfelf 
upon  a  footing  with  Garrick^  and  with 
and  giving  an  opportunity  to  a  comparifon  ir> 
which  he  muft  make  a  very  bad  figure:  He,  by 
his  honeft  advice,  retain’d  him  where  he  was, 
and  where  he  ds  refpe(fted  to  this  day.  A  fe¬ 
cond,  favour’d  confiderably  more  than  he  de- 
ferved  in  the  fame  company,  and  deaf  to  every 
thing  but  .the  offer  of  the  firft  parts,  pur- 
fu’d  his  road  of  vanity,  and  is  gone.  To  what 
purpofe  ?  to  be  defpis’d  and  laugh’d  at  in  firft 
characters,  inftead  of  being  applauded  and  efteem’d 
in  thofe  he  was  qualify’d  for. 

The  CONCLUSION. 

To  what  has  heen  faid  in  this  treatife,  wt 
.might  add  the  examination  of  many  other  quef- 
tions  relative  to  the  fubjedl,  and  which  may  be 
naturally  enough  ftarted  from  reading  what 
we  have  faid  of  it.  Some  of  the  principal  of 
thefe,  it  may  be  not  amifs  to  anfwer.  We  have 
juft  obferved  of  feme  particular  players,  tliat  the 

choice 
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choice  of  psrts  Teems  altogether  a  matter  of  in-? 
difference  in  regard  to  them  ;  that  they  are  e- 
qually  cut  out  for  all,  and  able  to  command  the 
fame  applaufe  in  all  ;  it  may  be  alked  however, 
whether  a  player  of  this  kind  wou’d  not  have  ex- 
cell’d  yet  much  more,  if  inftead  of  playing  tra- 
jedy  and  comedy  alternately,  he  had  apply’d  him- 
felf  folely  to  one  of  them  ?  The  cuflom  of  the 
prefent  times  requires  it  indeed  of  the  player  to 
be  able  to  do  both;  but  it  wou’d  certainly  be 
better  in  general  if  the  beft  performers  wou’d 
confine  themfelves  to  one  of  the  two  fo  very 
different  branches  of  their  profeffion  ;  each  of 
them  requiring  a  long  and  labour’d  application 
and  ftudy  in  order  to  the  executing  it  well ; 
and  the  one  often  requiring  accomplifhments  fo 
very  different  from  thofe  neceffary  to  the  other. 
The  man  who  is  wholly  unfit  to  fucceed  in  the 
one,  is  yet  often  cut  out  well  enough  for  fliin- 
ing  in  the  other ;  Nay,  we  may  go  fo  far  as  to 
affirm  it  impoffible  for  the  fame* man  to  excel!  in 
tragedy,  and  to  be  as  perfecSl  in  fome  parts  in  the 
comic  writings,  as  others  of  infinitely  lefs  talents, 
only  better  appropriated  to  thofe  parts,  may  be. 

We  all  remember  the  late  Mr.  Htppijley\  me¬ 
rit  in  comedy,  yet  perhaps  no  body  ever  wifh’d 
to  fee  him  in  the  bufkin  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Tates  at  prefent  plays  the 
part  of  the  Lying  Valet  vaftly  better  even  than 
Mr.  Garrick^  tho’  it  is  a  charafler  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  own  writing  ;  yet  we  fhou’d  hold  the 
former  of  thefe  in  a  very  contemptible  light  if  he 
were  for  this  reafon  to  attempt  to  rival  the  o- 
ther  in  Macbeth  or  in  Hamlet, 

We  remember  Mr.  Delane  to  have  charm’d 
US  in  Alexander  \  and  in  Hotfpur  to  have  excell’d 

every 
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every  body  in  that  character;  but  we  were' 
not  quite  fo  fond  of  the  figure  he  made  in  a 
Vifcount  Ai77nvdL  The  man  who  has  a  ftrength 
"of  voice  and  dignity  of  figure  proper  for  fuch 
charadters  as  the  former,  wou’d  eeitainly  play 
them  better  if  never  taken  of?  by  things  lefs 
fit  for  him  \  and  this  gentleman’s  reputation 
wou’d  unqueftionably  have  been  much  higher 
than  it  was,  and  the  manager  of  the  houfe  he 
belong’d  to  wou’d  have  been  a  greater  gainer 
by  him,  if  he  had  play’d  only  thefe  fort  of  cha- 
rafters;  and  another,  whom  we  need  not  name, 
had  never  been  fufer’d  to  rant  and  roar  away, 
in.  what  he  thinks  the  majefty  of  tragedy,  that  cre¬ 
dit  he  might  have  obtain’d  by  confining  himfelf 
to  the  parts  he  was  firft  tolerably  receiv’d 
in. 

When  vre  remember  the  manner  In  which 
Mr.  Delane  fpoke  his  refolution  to  deny  the 
king  his  prifoners,  and  his  determination  lo  tor¬ 
ment  and  plague  him^. 

I’ll  keep  them  all,. 

By  heaven  he  fhall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 

No,  if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul  he  fliall  not» 

He  faid  he  wou’d  not  ranfom  Mortimer, 
P'orbid  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer^ 

But  I  will  find  him  when-  he  lies  afleep, 

And  in  his  ear  I’ll  hollow  Mortimer, 

All  fiudles  here  I  folcmnly  defy 

Save  hov/  to  gall  and  pinch  this  BoUnghroke, 

or  the  force  and  fire  with  which  he  delivered  the* 
fpeech  ;  a  line  or  two  of  which  we  have  quot¬ 
ed  againft  a  very  different  fort  of  player  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work. 
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By  heaven  methinks  it  were  an  eafy  leap, 
Toplvjck  bright  honour  from  the  pale  fac’d  moon^. 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom  line  cou’d  never  touch  the 
ground  ; 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  lock*?. 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  mieht  wear 
Without  corival  all  her  dignities^ 

We  cannot  but  wifli  he  had  never  been  con¬ 
fin’d  to  fpeak  any  other  language. 

A  fecond  queftion  may  be  propofed  here  as 
arifing  naturally  from  the  former.  Is  it  more 
eafy  for  a  player  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  tra¬ 
gedy  or  in  comedy  ?  To  this  it  may  be  anfwer’d, 
the  natural  advantages  which  an  audience  equally 
expedfs  to  find  the  players  in  tragedy  and  in^ 
comedy  poflefs’d  of,  ought  however  always  to 
be  more  eminent,  and  more  perfedt  irr  their  kind,  ‘ 
in  thofe  in  the  former  way,  than  they  need  be- 
in  thofe  who  act  in  the  latter.  There  are  al- 
fo  befide  thefc  advantages  which  are  requir’d  in> 
common  to  both,  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
placer  in  tragedy,  and  are  much  more  rare  than 
the  others  ;  the  natural  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  we  meet  with  more  people  in  the  v>^orid 
cut  out  for  fliining  in  comedy,  than  for  excel¬ 
ling  in  tragedy.  ’  I'is  equally  certain  however, 
that  the  care  of  the  geftures  and  deportment  aro 
of  as  much  confequence  to  the  comedian  as  to 
the  tragedian  ;  and  require  as  much  ftudy  and 
attention  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  ;  and  that 
as  to  the  finefi’es  of  playing,  which  are  of  the 
number  of  the  moft  difficult  articles  in  the  pro- 
feffion,  they  require  more  from  the  comedian- 

tham 
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than  from  the  other.  We  fpeak  here  of  the 
fineffes  requir’d  in  the  nicer  fcenes  ;  for  as  to  the 
parts  v/here  there  is  no  great  theatrical'  adlion 
neceilary,  or  which  are  mere  converfations  and 
reafonings,  thefe  may  be  always  play’d  with 
much  fuccefs,  and  with  little  trouble,  even  by 
players  of  a  very  moderate  (hare  of  merit,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  a  little  knowledge  of  the  worldy 
and  a  tolerable  underftandino;. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  are  peculiar  requlfites 
to  the  excelling  in  way ;  but  thofe  necefiary 
to  the  playing  tragedy,  are  more  numerous,  and 
-are  either  more  difficultly  acquir’d,  or  more  rarely 
had  from  nature;  and  thence' we  are  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  excelling  in  this  Avay,  is  what 
much  fewer  people  can  pretend  to  than  in  the 
other. 

Suppofing  an  aftor  devotes  himfelf  princi* 
pally  to  tragedy,  what  fort  of  charaflers  will 
he  find  it  moft  eafy  to  excell  in  ?  Thofe  of 
Shakefpear^  or  thofe  of  the  later  writers,  Rowe^ 
Otway ^  the 'reft?  The  player  is  in  a  great 

meafure  able  to  anfwer  this  queftion  to  himfelf. 
He  will  find  the  one  appear  much  more  natural 
and  eafy  to  him  than  the  other,  and  on  examin¬ 
ing  his  own  natural  accomplifhments,  he  will 
eafily  perceive  which  of  them  he  is  the  moft 
calculated  for.  If  he  have  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
dernefs  in  his  temper,  and  be  naturally  of 
‘an  amorous  turn;  he  will  fucceed  moft  eafily 
with  the  latter  authors  :  If  he  find  the  great  and 
the  majeftick  flrike  more  flrongly  upon  him  ; 
-and  feel  himfelf  affected  by  nature  as  drefs’d  up 
with  fcarce  any  ornaments  but  her  own  ;  and  if 
to  this,  he  \\2l\q  force  feeling  in  confidera-- 
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ble  degree,  Shake/pcar  is  the  author  he  ought  to 
ftudy,  and  will  moft  excell  in  playing. 

From  the.  anfwers  we  have  given  to  thefe  three 
natural  and  important. queftions,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  in  order  to  a  play’s  being  reprefented 
|in  the  greateft  perfection,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
people  in  the.  company  not  only  qualify’d  for  per¬ 
forming  in  all  kinds  of  pieces,  but  alfo  for  every 
particular  kind  of  parts  in  each. 

From  this  confequence  wefhall  draw  another, 
which  may  ferve  as  a  conclufion  to  this  treatife : 
We  arc.  apt  to  complain  that  fonie  of  our  very 
good  aClors,  who  from  the  necefTities  of  the  houfes* 
are  obliged  to  play  an  almoft  infinite  number  of 
different  characters,  are  not  quite  fo  excellent  in 
fome  of  them,  as  they  are  in  others.  But  we 
mifapply  the  wonder  ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  furpriz’d,  that  being  oblig’d  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  ftudying  new  parts,  they  play  fo  many 
as.  they  do  extremely,  well.  Let  us  honeftly  and 
candidly  then  change  our  fentiments  on  this 
fubject,  and  inftead  of  cenfuring  them  for  fuc- 
ceedLiig  lefs  in  fume  of  their  parts,  give  them  the 
praife  they  deferve,  for  performing  well  in  fo 
many. 

Another  thing  that  the  modern  audiences  for 
their  own  fakes  ought  alfo  to  avoid,  is  the  feve- 
rity  we  fee  fometimes  us’d  in  difeouraging  young 
players  who  attempt  great  characters,  and  do 
not  fucceed  in  them  quite  fo  w^ell  as  thofe  who 
have  perform’d  them  a  hundred  times  oftener  : 
We  ought  to  encourage  in  thefe  afpiring  genius’s, 
provided  they  have  fome  merit  and  the  neceffary 
requifites  from  nature,  that  ambition  w^hich  tho* 
too  forward  at  prefent,  will  very  probably  in 
time  fliew  them  the  way  to  our  higheft  applaufes. 

Another 
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<  /  Another  thing  which  we  ought  as  carefully  to 
^^avoid,  is  the  too  common  folly  of  admiring  the 
a£lors  of  an  age  or  two  ago,  much  more  than 


they  were  admir’d  while  living  ;  and  looking 


upon  every  thing  that  is  done  now  as  inferior  to 
what  was  perform’d  in  their  time. 

’Tis  a  very  difeouraging  circumftance  to  an  j 
aQor  to  know,  that  do  what  he  will,  he  is  ftill 
to  be  look’d  on  as  inferior  to  fome  body  elfe 
who  is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  brouaht  to 
the  teft  of  comparifon.  There  is  great  reafofi 
to  believe  that  we  have  at  leaft  five  or  fix  players 
at  prefent  equal  to  any  of  thofe  we  hear  fo  great¬ 
ly  commended,  and  w^e  ought,  in  jufti^*'  — 
felves^and  them.>  to  owm  it.  _ _ 

Where  our  complaints  are  juft,  and  we  have 
room  to  think  they  may  occafion  the  a* 
mendment  of  errors,  let  us  not  fpare  them  :  Let 
us  acknowledge  that  among  the  capital  parts  of 
the  modern  theatre,  fome  ought  to  be  play’d 
with  more  truth,  others  with  more  fpirit,  and 
fome  with  more  graces  :  But  let  us  not  deceive 
ourfelves  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  that  there  w^ere  not 
grounds  for  wifties  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  days 
of  JVilks^  of  Booth  and  Betterton. 
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